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ONDON and NORTH- Ww ESTERN RAIL.- 

WAY.—Tours to the Lakes of Killarney, North Wales, 

kc. TICKETS, available for one month, from the 

yr ee Yares from Euston station, 130s. first, 
second class. 


ONDON and bad H-WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY .—Tours to the Lakes of Cumberland and West- 

—TICKETS = “WINDER RMERP, available for 28 

or to ciicomtone, Furness Abbey, or Coniston. Fares 
n Euston station, 7 70s. first, and 50s. second class. 


 ONDON and NORTH. W ESTE RN RAIL- 
WAY.--Tours in North Wales. TICKETS, available 
rincipal stations. Fares from the 
hyl or Abergele, 65s. first, and 45s. 
class; to Conw 65s. and 45s.; aud to Bangor, 
or Holyhead, 70s. and 50s. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN ge 
4 WAY.—Sea-side Trips.—TICKETS to the ISLU 
for 28 days, from the principal ol 
‘Trom Euston station, 70s. first, and 50s. second class. 



















J ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY.—Sea-side Trips. —TICKETS to the LAN- 
WATERING-PLACES: Lytham, Blackpool, 
or Southport, available for 28 days, from the 
ares from Euston station, 60s. first, 


WAY. — Sea-side Trip Ss. — TICKETS to SCAR- 
yn de ma Filey, Bridlington, or Harrogate, 
28 days, from the principal stations. Fares 
Myton station tO Scarborough, Whitby, Filey, or 
Sls. first, and 35s. second class; to "Harrogate, 

» and 32s. 6d. ‘second class. 
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‘ RECORD OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, BANKS, | RAILWAYS, MINES, SHIPPING, &. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. — ‘Arrangements for 
Week ending Saturday, Sentember 25th. 
Monday, 20th September.—Open at 9. Display of Great 
Fountains and Entire System of Waterworks. 
“an? Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday.-- 


yf on the above days, One Shilling; Children, 
Sixpence. 

Friday.—Open at 12. Floral Fromeuaiie. 
Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilling. 

On Sunday, Shareholders are admitted gratuitously after 
1 1.30, on | presenting their admission ticket. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A ARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION 
FETES. 

a Clara Novello, Mr. and Madame Weiss, and Miss 
Ransford, will sing THIS DAY (Saturday), at the Crystal 
Palace, at the Féte in Aid of the Funds of the Early Closing 
Association. There will be Out-door Amusements provided, 
embracing a great Wrestling Match and an Archery Match 
for Prizes, with Cricket. 

The Second and Concluding Féte will be on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT, for which occasion at additional Attractions 
are prepared, including a Display of all the Great Foun- 
tains, Archery, Hurdle Racing, Foot Racing, Single-Stick 
Play, Wrestling, and Juvenile Pastimes, in which the -— 
of the Duke of York’s School, and a large body of the Mili- 
tary will take part. Professor Harrison will exhibit his 
prodigious feats of strerigth, &c., with the Indian Clubs ; 
and the Tae and splendid Juvenile Baud of the Royal 
Military Asylum will be in attendance, in addition to the 
Crystal Palace Bands. One Shilling Admission, each day. 
Children ¢d. Doors open at 10. 

P.S.—The attention of the Proprietors of Schools is re- 
spectfully directed to the programme of Wednesday’s Féte, 
as the Games, &c., provided, while of anature calculated to 
interest all classes, will be found especially entertaining to 
young persons. 


Open 


Admission, 








J oNDON and NOR T H- WwW ESTERN 
~ MIDLAND RAILWAYS. 
“DRAINS leave the Euston station DAILY for the MID- 
'D,and thence to the NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICTS, 
615 A.M.,6.30 a.M., 9.15 A.M., 11.45 A.M.,2.45 P.M., 5.15 P.M., 
P.M. Ordinary first and second class fares by all 
wae~Fer particulars see Time Bills. 
By order. 
“Guteral Manager's otic, Euston Station, August 16, 1858. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
CHEAP EXCURSION from’ LONDON to 
DEMSFINL MANCHESTER, and LIVERPOOL, on 
AY, Sept. 18, returning Wednesday, Sept 22. 
Down Train, Srrt 18. RETURN TRAIN, SEPT. 22. 
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be had at any of the Company’s offices, or 
Fs ep bills at the office o 


opsgate-street, Ci 
we Sept. 9, 1858. 


Mr. MARCUS, C — hall 
ity. 


Lon- ¢ Euston oe | Bath depart 9 30 
“i epar 9 30 
a don { Station t depart 9 $0) Dewsbury ......... Saale 4 
ie W, .m.| Hudderstield...... ,, 95 
‘4 farrington Marsden .... Sy 10 
; Liverpool... » 415) Greenfield . » 61095 | 
L » 3 20) Staleybridg » 1040 
; » 840) Manchester » 10 45 
1 ail » 8 45| Stockport . ee 
i: » & 0} Liverpool . » 10 35 
’ 4 15) Warrington ...... o un 
stiee d 4 30 p.m. 
al » 459 Lon- ¢ Euston ) arrive ) 445 
om,” Tice » 5 © don 2StationS about 5* * 
4 ~ pakes FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
Covered Carriages. a Class. 
= Bo Liverpool ...............esece-eese-0-s ~~ “Sian 22s. 
nal : ty ester and other stations 10s. ; 20s, 
; tickets are not transferable, and are only available by | 
if ‘ahepiowiers tay 
nd do 


3y order. 


-* MARINE BRANCH. 


P H CB NI X 
| LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN 
No. 1, LEADENHALL-STREBT, E.C. 
3 Established 1848. 


advice of several Merchente and Insurance Brokers, 

have OPENED a BRANCH of GENERAL 

: URANCE. They offer every advantage now 
/ in similar Semnpeainn. Their rates are regulated 
‘By those long established, and their whole attention is paid 
@ safe and reciprocally advantageous Marine 


» MAURICE EVANS Secretary 


O* STAL PALACE. — Mdlle. PICCOLO- 
MINI’S FAREWELL to ENGLAND.—The FARE- 
WELL CONCERT of this popular Artiste will take place 
on TUESDAY, the 28th September (the day before her 
sailing for America), ¥ pen will be given a GRAND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS CONCERT, comprising the plone 
| features of her Be The concert will also be sup- 
ported by Signor Giuglini and other Artistes from Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Doors open at 10. Concert to com- 
menece at 3. 
Adwission, by Season Tickets, or by Day Tickets, if pur- 
| chased on or before the 27th instant, Half-a-Crown ; by 
payment on the day of performance, Five Shillings, Re- 
served Stalls, Half-a-Crown extra. 

Plans of seats now ready at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, 
Exeter Hall, where, as well as at the usual Agents, tickets 
may be had. 

Information of Excursion Trains from various parts of 

| the country may be obtained at the Secretary’s Office, 
Cry stal Palace. 


1R YSTAL PALACE. -- PIC TURE GAL- 
/ LERY.—The Great Picture by James Ward, R.A., 
| considered by the most eminent connoisseurs as the rival of 
| the celebrated Paul Potter Bull, and which excited great 
interest at the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, is 
| now on view in the New Gallery. Above 280 important 
| ancient and modern pictures have lately been added to the 
ecioen now formed in the New Gallery within the 
| building. 
| The Photographic Exhibition, adjoining the Picture Gal- 
lery, is now open, and contains several hundred first-class 
spec imens. 
Applications for space for the exhibition of sterling works 
| to be addressed to the Secretary. 





"MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


| NATIONAL MERGANTILE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


POULTRY, MANSION-HOUSE, LONDON. 
Annual Income, 70,0002, 
Accumulated assets, 269;3307. 

BONUSES.—The reductions in the premiums last 
varied from 15 to 62} per cent., with the option of equiv: ‘aed 
reversionary additions, which, ‘onan average, have amounted 
to 2 per cent, per annum on the sum assured. 

VOYAGES by SEA and RESIDENCE in FOREIGN 


years. 

NON-FORFEITURE of POLIOY.—After the expiration 
of five years the non-payment of 9 pee only , under 
any circumstances, vitiate the policy. 
| JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 





CLIMATES free of extra charge after the expiration of five | Mi 


PELICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster 





Wumescuedsits DIRECTORS. 

illiam Cotto F. Kirkman Hodgson, 

John Davia nid Cone, Bag. none bytes uch 
onn Vis, 

William Walter Faller vu. Mat | Benjeuie Shaw, 

Jas. A. Gordon, M Matthew Whiting. Be 

Wm. Jas. Lancaster, or M. Wyvill, j P. 
This Company offers 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Four- 
a or Eighty per out. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in 
sums of not less than 5002. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the sane * of 100/., for the whole term of 


























ife :— 
Without | With Without | _ With 
Ase. | Profits. | Profits. | Age. | Profits. | Profits. 
5 £i ll 0|\£115 0 4 (|£21810/£3 6 & 
20 11310) 119 39 50 409) 40 7 
30 | 2 4 0| 210 48 6 610|674 





ROBERT TUCKER, » Seoretary. 


ALLIANCE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


LIFE & FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 


(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. 
a. a 


m 
Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
PREsIDENT—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Alexander, Esq. | James Helme, Esq. 
— George Barnett, Esq. | John Irving, hes” 
e Heury Barnett, Esq. | Elliot Maowaghten, Esq 


Ghar es Buxton, Esq.,M.P. | J. er Montefiore, Esq. 
Sir George Carroll. ‘Sir A. de Rot ild, . 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Lionel N. de Rothschild, 
James Fletcher, Esq. Esq., M.P 





Charles Gibbes, E Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
William Gladstone, Esq. | 

AvpiTors.—George J. Goschen, Andrew Johnston, 
Esq., George Peabody, Esq ~ 

Life Assurances are aiael under an extensive variety of 
forms, and at Moderate Premiums; the Rates for the 


Younger Ages bese. 9 lower than those of many of the older 
and most respectab — 
Participation of Profits. Four Fifths, or Eighty 


cent. 
of the declared Profits will — quinquen among 
those entitled to ici 
Non-participating 8 Scales of Premium. Policies issued at 
minimum Rates without Ibe to Forfeiture in profits. 
ture by the Lives 


— —s are os — es 
ssured proc Ay limits without 
the pont ak oot the iol waits of such ees 
for Camp hg of Europe. 
No charge for Senge os ee 
a Bo ee hee he at home 
erate 
a The ! participate in the Fire Profits in respéct 
¥ rag in force for five complete years at each period of 
ivision. 
Losses by Lightning are made good; and the cecal 
are liable for Losses by Explosion, except W when 
. | errr or in cases specially provided for jn 
FRANCIS A. ENOELBAGH 
Actuary and ‘Sl 
ee ane receipts for the Renewal Premiums due at 


Reduced Extra Rates 5 
or Medical Fees. 
and abroad, are accepted 
The Assured 
ied Freleng will be furnished on 
Imas are ready for delivery in town and country. 





MONEE 10 0 nL ORDOH IR 
eS ae personal or ot 





security. ov, Gracchunch-aureet E c. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, AND THE 
GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY IN SITUATIONS 
OF TRUST. 


Chief Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London, S.W.; 
wns throughout 


With Agencies in all ti pal To: 
ee 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P., Wilton 
ews 


USTEES. 
George Alexander Hamilton, 
Joshua Proctor Brown West 
James Heywood, Esq., ans. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
bar > Pw ~ = Hamilton, Esq., M.P. for Dublin Univer- 
sity, 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire, 
James Davidson, Esq., An ngel. -court, Throgmorton-street. 
ome Field, Esq., Warnford Court, and Dornden, Tunbridge 
Charlee Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
ichara an Geo a. a , Bat 
aoes, med inories and Highbury. 
ei i anc square. 
indley, cP. fe for > Ahaen aueeridee 
TY. MoChristic, og, Mev ising Barrister for > the City of 
Lon on 

James Edward MeComnnell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club, and Der 
Charles William’ eee a > 3, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P for North Warwickshire. 
H. Wickham Wickham, E ., M. P. for Bradford. 

Thomas Winkworth, Esq., iresham Club, and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, and Directors are all Shareholders 
in the Society. 

MANAGER AND SECRETARY.— WILLIAM CLELAND. 

THE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT ASSURANCE Socrety trausacts 
Guarantee oe upon vei favourable terms; and, if 

bi with for Life Insurance, still greater 
advantages are po a to the assured. 

The Premiums of this Society are applicable to all ordi- 
nary classes of risk, and range from 10s. ap cent. and up- 
wards. The rate in each paptasler an dependent view 
the nature of the duties, the . amen. and the 


Boa MP. 





es by 
the leading London and Provincial Joint- tock and Private 
Banks, the princi Companies, Life and Fire 
Offices, Public oop. ‘Tastitations and Commercial 
Firms throughout the k 

Immediate pot eeable duri a the whole of life, 
may be purchased on the following 





Annuities granted at the undermentioned ages for every 
100/. of Purchase Money. 


50 | 60 70 
«| £8 Ss. 7d. | £00 Ms. 7d.) 215 48. 11d. 


List of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and ney applica- 
tions may be obtained on application. Age een: 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. Le Charter of King George the First 
el d confirmed ie ial Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Royal =: ages London; Branch, 29, 





Ages. 
Annuity... 











Free, Lire, and Menon pA may be effected 
with this Corporation on advantageous terms. 

Life Assurances are granted with, or without, participa- 
tion in Profits; in the latter case at reduced rates of Pre- 
mium. 

Any sum not exceeding 15,0007. may be assured on the 
same Life. 

The Reversionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged 
48 per cent. upon the Premiums paid, or very nearly 2 per 
cent. per annum upon the sum assu: 
m4 future divisions of Profit will take place every Five 

ears 

The Expenses of Management, being divided between 
the different branches. 
business than that transacted by any other he 
charge — each Policy is thereby so much reduced as to 
account the magnitude of the Bonus which has been 
declared, and to afford a a that a similar rate will 
bem maintained at future division: , 

This Corporation affords to the Assured a liberal ici- 
= in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter 
m the liabilities of partners pi ;—a rate of Bonus equal 
to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the gua- 
rantee, not afforded by them, of a large invested Capital- 
Stock ;—the advantages of modern practice, with the se- 
curity ‘of an Office whose resources pare = ‘tested by the 
experience of nearly a HicHk and a Half. 
JOHN A. HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 





~ ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 


May besecured by an Annual Payment of £3fora 
Policy in the 


pMLwas PASSES — ASSURANCE 
A special Act provides that poor receiving compensa- 





tion from this Nine og & are not barred thereb; Y from re-| gard 


covering full da rom the party causing the injury; 
an advantage no other Company can offer. 


It is found that ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is 


more or less injured by Accident year pond This Company has 
already paid as ee oe for ! — — 27,9882. 
Forms of Proposaland ay be had at the 
*s Offices, and at all the ail te principal Mai way | 
whe’ , Railway Aecidentsalone may be 
by the J —j or year. 
O CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 


ee 
ae J. VIAN, Secretary, 


, are spread over a larger aeeunt a 


THE LEADER. 
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ST. GEORCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
118, Pall-Mall, London, S.W. 
Capital 100,000/., in Shares of 57. each. 
Chairman.—Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—Henry Haines, Esq. 

The Leading Features of this Office are— 
Every description of Life Assurance on the most favour- 


a — 
Assurance of ~ oti Titles, thereby restoring the 
ma... y to its full value 
ndowments for Husbands, Wives, or Nominees. 
Endowments for Children on attaining a certain age. 
ae of every description granted on terms peculiarly 


"Notices of Assignments of Policies Registered. 

Medical Referees paid by the Company. 

Age of the Life Assured admitted on all Policies, on rea- 
sonable proof being given. 

Stamp Duties on Life Policies paid by the Company. 
Loans on Real or Personai Security, repayable by monthly 
or quarterly instalments, from one to five years. 

For further particulars, Forms of Proposal and Prospec- 


tuses, apply to 
F. H. GILBART, Secretary. 







Por MOULMEIN AND 
GOON.—The fine Al, t 

clipper brig ASTARTE 830 toneea Yeu 

. built by Messrs. White and Co., of 

Thomas Crossley commander, has a 

part of her cargo engaged, and will 


immediate despatch.—Apply to G. W. Bremner, 136, Fen. 
church-street. 


HE SCHOOL OF ART at South Keng; 
ton and in the following Metropolitan Districts 
RE-OPEN for the session of five months on Fripay, Ist 
October : — 

Spitalfields—Crispin-street. 
Finsbury—William-street, Wilmington-square. 
St. Thomas, Charter-house, Goswell-street. ; 
Rotherhithe Grammar School, Deptford-road, $8 
St. Martin’s in the Field’s—Castle-street, Long-acre, 
Lambeth—St. Mary’s, Princes-road. tS 
Hampstead —Dispensa’ Building. 

St. George’s in the Eas’ ‘annon-street-road. 
At South Kensington, 37, Gower-street, Bedford-sq % 
. italfields, Finsbury, and Charter-house, there are Pit 
Classes. 

, For, Prospectuses, terms, &c., apply at the respective 
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IMPERIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
oo a 


MARTIN TUCKER i ITH, ,_~ M.P., Chairman. 

GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy- Chairman, 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

James Brand, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Es 

Charles Cave, Esq. homas Newman Hunt, Esq. 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Es 

Henry Davidson, Esq. | William R. Robinson, Bsa. 

Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECU RITY.—The existing liabilities of the. Company do 

not exceed 3,000,000. The Investments are nearly 1,000,000/., 

in addition to upwards of 600,0002. for which the share- 

holders are responsible, and the income is about 120,0002. 

per annum 

PROFITS.—Fovr- Frrtus, or Eighty per cent. of the 

Profits, are assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next 

appro priation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 

nsurances will participate ratably. 

BON INUS.—The additions to Policies have been from 

11. 10s. to 637. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 
CLAIMS.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to 

claimants under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office 

as above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to 

any of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. Established 1840. 
TRUSTEES. 

Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Hankey, Esq., M.P. 

William George Prescott, Esq. 

Baron L. de Rothschild, M.P. 
Every description of mutual life assurance for all classes. 
Invested Fund, 100,000/, 
Annual Income, 30,0002. 
The whole of the profits % niet among the as. 

1. THOS. LINFORD, § 

_Chief office, 15, Pd, BO. Sept. 1, 1858. 


QGouTH AGSTRAR AD BANKING 


Incorporated by Royal Charter,1847. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted upon 
the Banks at Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Ap- 
proved drafts on South Australia negotiated and sent for 
collection. Every description of ne Soneese is 
conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales, 
and also with the other Australian Colonies,through the 
Company’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad-street, Lon- 


don, E 
WILLI AM PURDY » Manager. 
“~ OF "DEPOSIT, Established a.p. 1844. 


Pall-Mall East, London. Parties desirous of 

INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 

of the BANK oF Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest 

may be obtained with am security. The Interest is 

payable in January and Ju 

PETER MORRISON, Managirg Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent on free application. — 


DEPOSIT AND DISCOUNT BANK 
F've PER CENT. is paid on all Sums received 
on DEPUSIT. Interest paid half-yearly. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON, Chairman. 
G. H. LA W, Manager. 








Offices, 6, Cannon-street West, E.C. 
O CAPITALISTS, desirous of engaging in a 


mercantile pursuit, or parents wishing to place their 

sons in a first-rate position as merchants. The advertiser 
(established) could employ from Two to Five Thousand 
Pounds without risk in a business in which he has been 
engaged for bys ag of twenty-two — —Letters, prepaid, 
to R. A., care of H. B, Quick, Esq., 27, Ely-place, Hatton- 
en. 


CAUTION to Householders, Bankers, Mer- 
hants, and Public Offices. The Patent NATIONAL 
and DEFIANCE LOCKS can he had only of F. PUCK- 
RIDGE, 52, Strand, near Charing-cross. ese Locks are 
important for their securit against burglars and thieves, 
evidenced in the — ent attempt to pick it at the 
against | Crystal Palnos, in in August, 18564, by John Goater, foreman 
to Messrs. Chubb, for'ti the REWARD of 200 Guineas. See 
and Description, to be had is. Fire and 
bo poet Pee —% Plate and —— = ts, Le ed 
Despate — pabessing Diss, . Warran tr 
Door Latches, 17s. 6d. each, 




















HOTOGRAPHIC WEDDING Neen 
Messrs. A. MARION and Co., venoeumngnt te Oe ‘ 
which has attended the introduction of the Photo 
Visiting Cards, beg to recommend an entirely new mode gf’ 
embellishing Wedding Cards, which for elegance a i 
of design are rfectly a Miniature Pho! 
Portraits of the “Happy are moun’ 
elaborately-ornamented escutcheons, surrounded 
orange-flower blossoms and love knots, stamped in 

and the card forms a graceful appropriate souvenir 

the blissful event, : coe ada for preservation= 
Specimens vy seen at the Papeterie Marion, 
Regent- street, 


N GRAVING, LITHOGRAPHY, AND 
‘4 PRINTING of every description, executed inass 
style, at the same prices which are usually ering for infe 
rior work. Wedding —_ re Roanptly completed. E: 4 
Presses, Dies, Seals, Doo ow, and Stencil Plates, 
Electro-Silver a and ‘ree for Marking Linen, 

or other articles. Plates, Ss, pene, &e., sent ms 
Orders executed for the trade.—F EMAN, 19, 
Queen- street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, we o 


ALLSOPP” 8 PALE ALE IN" IMPERIAL P a 


“ARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., 

now delivering the October Brewings of the eam 
cclchreted Ale. Its surpassing excellence is vouched 
by the highest medical and chemical authorities of the 

= rt in bottles, also in casksof 18 ¢allons and 

by ARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Wine 
Merchants, 5}, Pall-Mall. 
_ September, 1858. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


ORT, SHERRY, MARSALA, MADEIRA, 
&e., TWENTY are PER DOZEN., im 
ported by us from the ~~ = Good Hope, and. only 

Charged half the usual duty by her Majesty’s Customs. 
“T find it to be pure and unadulterated, and I have 

doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artifical 

mixtures too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“H. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


A pint sample of either, 12 stamps. Terms, cash or 
ference. Packages charged and allowed for if ret 
Delivered free to any of the London Termini. 


Brandy, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon. 


WELLER and HUGHES, wholesale Wine and Spirit 
Importers, 2 27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane. 


AFFin's DRESSING CASES > AND 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, ag yey by § 
pointment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield 
who supply the Canes in London heir cid ae 
ms, 67 and 68, G WILLIAM- STREET, Londow 
bridge, contain by far the yb STOCK of DRESSING 
CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING 
BAGS in the World, each Article being manufactured unde 
their own superintendence. 
MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 
_ eaters Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in solid 
ather. 
Ladies’ TRAVELING and DRESSING BAGS, from 
22. 12s. to 100/. each. 
Gentlemen's do. do., from 31. 12s. to 807. 
essrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensitt 
Stock, which is complete with every Variety of Style and 
Price. 
A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, 
forwarded by post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, KING WILLIAM 
STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
_ Manufactory—QuEEN’ s CurLery Ww ORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 
See a ee eee en re i = 











































ue SUITS at 47s., 50s., 55s., 58s., 60s., and 

63s., are made to order from Scotch heather sal 

phere tweeds and angolas, all wool, and thoroughly sh 

NJAMIN, merchant and family ey 74, 

oath W., and are adapted for either rg + pS fishing, pro 
menade, sea-side, or continental touring 

fit guaranteed. 


‘YDENHAM ALPACA OVERCOATS \TS fr 
\J Summer Wear. Admirably adapted for the Parks, Day 
Festivals, Race-Courses, Country Rambles, Daily Te 
Wear, or ‘the Sea-Side, and equally convenient for travel 
in hot dry weather from the protection which ag i 
against dust, without the encumbrance of weight, or 
restraint of ‘transpiration. These goods are made wii 
degree of care hitherto unprecedented. 8 de 
a of fine light cloth, 17s. 6d.; Waisteoat 
8s. 6d.; Business or Park k Coat, 17s. 6d.; Sydenham Su 
Overcoats of Melton Cloth, 218; Complete Suits for Boys 
24s. ; Gentlemen’s complete Evening Dress or bi re 
63s. The Sydenham construction as is now well k 
effectually directed to secure the most perfect retentive 
easy fit in all positions of the body. 











Made onl, 
Inventors, SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill. 
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ORD ELGIN may fairly be proud of the re- 
sults of his difficult labour; his success has 
been t; the terms he has made have been 
far better than any that had been anticipated, even 
the most sanguine supporters of our Chinese 
licy. ‘The treaty of Tien-sien is a grand triumph 
of that great principle of free trade which more 
than anything has secured to England her commer- 
cial supremacy, and towards the adoption of 
which all other trading countries are gradu- 
ally tending. A few weeks back, when the bare 
fact that a treaty of some kind had been concluded 
between the English and Chinese Governments, a 
little discomfort was felt at a flying rumour which 
whispered that America, following in the wake of 
our diplomacy, had stepped in at the ripe moment, 
and made special and exclusive terms for herself. 
The feeling, however, was not pampered into an 
inclination to quarrel ; and we have now the satis- 
faction of knowing that what has been done would 





| transaction from either of the Governments imme- 


attempt of his superior to evade the demand for his 
signature was hopeless, told him it was all right, that 
he signed the article. The Times draws exactly the 
right moral from this incident when it says: “ This 
little episode contains all the argument of the epic. 
As Kwei-liang was, so all Chinamen will be in their 
dealings with us; and as Mr. Lay met Kwei-liang’s 
childish attempt to put aside one of the most im- 
portant articles of the treaty, so the Mandarins of 
the Court of Pekin must for some time yet be gently, 
but firmly, made to perform their contracts, or the 
treaty will be a dead letter.” Another character- 
istic illustration of the wise councils at Pekin, is the 
official order that Keying, who volunteered to out- 
wit us a second time, and failed—should commit 
suicide. 

Among the satisfactory results of Lord Elgin’s 
operations at Tien-sin, is the certitude that we have 
given check to the pretensions of Russia in China ; 
en ravenche, however, Russia has made a move which 
we were certainly not in the least prepared for, 
namely, the hiring of the Sardinian, port of Villa- 
franca for “strictly commercial purposes.” As yet, 
we have no official explanation of this important 


diately concerned ; exaggeration, therefore, on the 





have neutralised any such arrangements on the part 
of America, if she had made them, which does not 
. Lord Elgin has thrown China open to 
the whole world. The only advantages which 
England can enjoy under his treaty are those which 
the superiority of her manufactures, and the spirit 
which animates her commerce, gives her in compe- 
tition with the rest of the world. 
We have not yet seen the official details of the 
treaty, but we have the gist of its stipulations con- 


veyed to us in the form of a précis by the Calcutta | | 


and Bombay mail. The altogether new footing on 
which we are henceforth to stand in our relations 
with China is suggested by the fifty-first article of 
the treaty, which provides that the character “1,” 
signifying “ barbarian,” is for the future to be dis- 
used in all official documents. It is the point of 
the wedge of Western civilisation well inserted in 
the Chinese log, one day to be thoroughly riven, 
shaped, and built into the World-Temple of Pro- 
gress. The barrier which has hitherto stood be- 
tween the European diplomatist and the high 
Officials of the Chinese empire is for ever over- 


subject of Russia’s “ intentions” is likely enough 
'to be one of the characteristics of the comments of 
| the English press; but for the Zimes Parisian cor- 
| respondent to pretend that the affair is void of poli- 
| tical importance is certainly goiag several steps too 
| far in the opposite direction, gJRussia has too many 
| reasons for teditind to see her flag upon the waters 
| of the Mediterranean not to have some purpose in 
| view beyond the formation of a coaling station for 
| her Odessa steamers. Already her ships of war are 
| noticeable there, and more are looked for. How- 
| ever, the subject is young: a little time may serve 
o set it in a new light to present believers in 
Russia’s guilelessness. 

The Zimes has less trustfulness with regard to 
Turkey at the present moment, for it has suggested 
a strange and ingenious suspicion that, possibly, the 

llate scenes at the Porte, with their incidents of 
| Sultanic rage and denouncements of Ministers and 
| brothers-in-law, may have been nothing more than 
ja cleverly-exeeuted comedy, the drift of which is to 
| inspire confidence in the Kuropean money markets, 
| as a preparation for the advent of the new Turkish 
loan. The notion is a little too fanciful to be 
seriously entertained ; but there is, in truth, room 
|to doubt whether Abdul Medjid’s purpose will be 
| sustained long enough to secure the reforms which 





thrown by the fifth article, which stipulates that | he is demanding at present. here is always the 
the permanent British Minister at Pekin shall| chance of relapse into indolence in such eases 
transact all business with the Chinese Secretary of | as that of the Sultan of Turkey. In his case, too, 
State on terms of perfect equality, the same privi- | Were appear to be other dangers. It is reported 
leges being secured to the Chinese representative j that there is a conspiracy on foot to make away 


with him, for the purpose of placing his brother, 
a %e Tr: ee om. . 5, . ’ 
at the Court of St. James’s. With regard to com | Abdul Aziz, on the Gena: and so imminent was 


merce, very important concessions have been | ihis danger considered that the representatives of 

obtained by Lord Elgin. The ‘¢ariff is to be re-| some of the chief European Powers are said to have 

vised by an Anglo-Chinese commission, and a further | warned the leaders of the conspiracy that, in the 

NEE Ss te be noode dcconnially: and, in con- |°°™ of the Sultan’s removal from the throne by 
| 9 ’ 


. | violent means, his brother would not be recognised 

son with thi ». thane | eg es pane 
nexion with this part of the treaty, there is another |)y their Courts. In the mean time an imperial hat¢ 
|has been published, enjoining the most watchful 
care of the finances of the State, and threatening all 


important provision—it is that the duties leviable at 
the Chinese custom-house shall be published in 


English and Chinese; the British merchant is, 
moreover, to be allowed, if he chooses, to commute 
the transit dues at an ad valorem rate. All that 
can be reasonably expected of a treaty appears to 


| who shall disobey the injunction with severe punish- 
|ment, both heavenly and terrestrial. 
At home, perhaps the most interesting topic of 
ithe week is the answer of her Majesty to the 
‘ Canadian petition. It is just what was anticipated. 
have been provided for by the stipulations of Lord | Nobody expected that her Majest y would or could 
Elgin’s document. jaccept such an invitation at the present time, and 
The work of bringing the Chinese Government bp wer it will not in the least shock the feelings 
to reason is, however, by no means finished ; and ov egy petition os — rayer has not 
something like a warning of the difficulty which we win sapien my tertire. re th ab 


, : : is that, in conveying the intelligenceof her Majesty’s 
shall have to encounter in our efforts to give prac- | decision, SirBulwerLyttondid not temper the refusal 


tical effect to the treaty, was given us by an inci- | with the suggestion of a hope that at some future 
dent at the ceremony of signing the document. | time either her Majesty or one of the Royal Princes 
Oue of the articles of the treaty, that one referring aa a —_ “i = ay — ee 
to the indemnity, was separate, and when it was ae SOs Se Se Ee eae ae 
J, was bf , _™& | have been beyond the: possibilit realisati 
placed before the Chinese Plenipotentiary, Kwei- e «a 


| With her Majesty’s sea-going habits ay 
i : — } , J 0 to 
liang, that reverend person—he is ypwards of eighty | Canada is not an undertaking to daunt tan Shane 


years of age, and may be taken as the type of a | ever the time comes that her presence in the eapi- 
Chinese statesman—affected entire ignorance of | tal—whenever it may be—of her ge American 
the subject, and coolly pushed the paper aside, with ae ad ae dead. Ot the soceuuias 
“What is this? I know nothing about it.” And |* Sher . preg tae : 1 wend _—— pee Ee 
it was only when his secretary, a much younger Treuch nad Bogie’ Call to ea ee ae 








her visit to the United States, there are not 
opinions as to the enthusiasm with which she would 


be welcomed. 
Some half-dozen members or supporters of the 
resent Government have, at various country places 
uring the week, been giving us their views on 
several subjects, and we have been enlightened. 
Mr. Newdegate, in company with his friend, Mr. 


Spooner, at Tamworth, went in for a right bling 
mr werd speech, and the fact i suc- 
ceeded in establishing is an interesting one— 
namely, that no amount of prosperity alienates the 
British farmer’s right to grumble. It isfrom 
Mr. Henley and Me. Du Cane, however, that we 
have learned the most important lessons. 
them we take the standards by which we are henee- 
forth to judge of Conservatism. Mr. 
lieves us of any doubt as to the real character of 
the present Government; it is wot Conservative. 
The term came up, Mr. Henley tells us, when he 
“Conservatism” turned 

on ‘the 


in inate attack upon the 
Irish Church, a demand for Church property to be 
put into secular pockets, and the inde of 
the House of Lords.” Well, the time has gone 
when any of these matters need defence, 
says Mr. noe “TI certainly don’t see why we 
should be ab for being Seusenction bw for 
not going whooping and bout these 
Therefore 


i 
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al 
matters when nobody attacks them.” 
Mr. Henley has no diffieulty with regard to the 
coming Reform Bill. It was no work of ours, he 
says—those who made it are those who now 
most fault with it—but, “if there is any possibili 
of our mending it so as to satisfy all parties, I see 
no reason why we should not make the a 14 
And Mr. Du Cane is very much of the same way of 
thinking. “ Resistance to p ion and im- 
provement forms no true item in a Conservative 
creed,” he lays it down; and so in deal- 
ing with “so great and vital a question 
as that of Parliamentary Reform,” he is only 
anxious on one point,—that it should be 
dealt with in an impartial and comprehensive spirit, 
and settled “so as to be regarded by the country 
in the light of a final settlement.” These senti- 
ments are extremely good in themselves, but ex- 
poet a little late in the day; and they do not 
elp to the solution of a question which we have 
discussed in another part of the paper—whether 
the country will or ought to be governed by Con- 
servatives whose only merit lies in the avowed fact 
that they are zo¢ Conservatives. 

The condition of the Atlantic telegraph is finally 
determined—it is useless. So that we have to 
wait until faith and hope can be renewed in those 
who, for the present, have lost their money. But 
every doubt has been cleared away as to the practi- 
cability of completing telegraphic communication 
with America ; and. the experience gained in the 
three attempts to lay the cable which has now 
failed will suffice to enable us to lay with success a 
score of other cables, if they are wanted. 

A curious episode in the history of the slaye- 
trade has reached us by a late mail from America, 
The United States ship-of-war, the Dolphin, espi 
off the Cuban coast a suspicious lookiag ay 
apparently on getting out of the way as soon as 
——. The commander, determined not to let 
he stranger slip through his without first 
overhauling her, called her attention to the fact of 
his neighbourhood by firing a blank cartridge, at 
the same time displaying English colours! The 
stranger was taken completely off her guard: with- 
out hesitation sheran up the “star-s; angled banner,” 
and stood away, no doubt in high spirits. Buta 
change soon came over the spirit of her dream. 
ioe Senay of the Doles, satisfied as to her 
qt oe ed i 
my bring to, and, in short, captured her, 
carried her with her of three hundred and 
twenty-seven (out of four hundred and eighty) 
slaves shipped on the coast of Africa, to 
where the crew were deposited in prison to await 
the course of the law. But, with regard to the 
negroes, there was this difficulty—what was to be 
done with them? And the difficulty has yet to be 
got over; the Carolinians being hotly for keepi 
the “niggers,” and “giving them the benefits 
civilisation,” while the Northern part see in such 
a course a loophole through whic prohibition 
may for the future be evaded. The course which 
the Government will take will, no doubt, be that 
which at once suggests itself to the unbiased mind 





French and English, could be kept within due 
and shrewder man, seeing with half an eye the| bounds. If, moreover, her Majesty were to extend 


namely, to restore the negroes to the status quo, 
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POLITICAL FORESHADOWINGS. 


Me. Hester, M.P., 1: Oxrorpsaire.—The annual 
meeting of the Oxfordshire and Banbury Agricultural 
Association was celebrated on Tuesday at Banbury. In 
the afternoon, a dinner was held in the Town-hall, at 
which Colonel North, M.P., President of the Society, 
presided. In the speech of the evening, Mr. Henley, 
after congratulating the meeting on the dying away of 
the Indian rebellion, and the termination of the war 
with China, and also after having, in allusion to Cher- 
bourg, expressed his gratification that peace with China 
would enable us te have more ships cruising about our 
shores, spoke as follows:—At many of the meetings 
which have lately been held in various parts of the 
country there has been a considerable quantity of loose 
talk, by what I might almost term “loose fish,” in 
reference to the Government. Persons who are now | 
occupying similar positions to that which I have the 
honour to fill have been subjected to somewhat coarse 
remarks. Some have abused us for being Conservatives, 





and others have abused us because they say we are 
Liberals. Now, I am old enough to remember when | 
the name “ Conservative” first came up, for, unfortu- 
nately, I am not a young man. I believe, however, 
that the three points which were then raised, aud the | 
defenders of which were called Conservatives, are now | 
scarcely known, Atany rate they have long ceased to | 
be attacked. Those three points were, first, an indis- 
criminate attack upon the Irish Church; secondly, a 
demand for Church property to be put into secular 
pockets ; and, thirdly, the independence of the House 
of Lords. Those were the three points on which the | 
Conservatives stood; two of them were furiously at- 
tacked for some years, but now all of them have died | 
away. I certainly don’t see why we should be abused | 
for being Conservatives, and for not going whooping and 

hallooing about these matters, when nobody makes any 

attack upon them. If similar questions should ever be 

raised again I don’t think that the Conservative party 

will be found wanting in their defence. With regard to 

the future I am sorry that I cannot pretend to say any- 

thing at all. You know very well that the Government 

are in this position—the parties who made the Reform 

Bill have chosen for the last six or seven years to find 

fault with their own work. Mind you, it was no work 

of the Conservatives. But, at the same time, if there is 

any possibility of our amending it so as to satisfy all 

parties, I see no reason why we should not make the 

attempt. 

Tue Members ror Norta Essrex.—Major Beresford 
and Mr. Du Cane met their constituents at Walton-on- 
the-Naze, on Friday. The Major informs us that the 
Essex farmers are blessed with harvest stores in the 
best condition, and that “prices are not likely to be 
affected by foreign competition.” He expressed a hope 
that they would, therefore, meet their landlords with 
“pockets full of money.” Mr. Du Cane’s speech de- 
mands more attention, for, besides being a review of the 
last session of Parliament from a Conservative point of 
view, it made special reference to what the hon. gen- 
tleman did not hesitate to call the forthcoming Reform 
Bill. From what Mr. Du Cane said it would seem that 
the Conservatives have a great anxiety to solve and 
settle this question. He remarked that it was impos- 
sible to speculate upon the provisions of the bill which 
the Government would introduce, but he hoped it would 
be of a comprehensive and impartial character, and 
such a settlement indeed that it might be regarded as 
final. 

Mr. Spooner, M.P., AND Mr. Newpecare, M.P., 
ry Warwicksaire.—A dinner of the Sparkenhoe Agri- 
cultural Association took place on Tuesday, at Tam- 
worth, and was presided over by Mr. R. Spooner, M.P., 
supported by Mr. C. N. Newdegate and a large gather- 
ing of the farmers and gentry of the county. In 
proposing the “Health of the Queen,” Mr. Spooner 





expressed warm indignation at the manner in which her 
Majesty’s name had been passed over on recent festive 
occasions in Ireland, but added that he had no doubt 
the loyalty of the Warwickshire farmers and the agri- 
culturists generally throughout the country would induce 
them to drink it with enthusiasm. Mr. Newdegate in the 


course of the evening proposed the toast of “ The House | founts of charity. 


of Lords.” 





prevented attending by illness; but I ask you to drink 
this toast, because the House of Lords is a great insti- 
tution in England, and the embodiment of the inde- 
pendence of the country against arbitrary power. Long 
do I hope it will continue to be so, and long do I hope 
that England will continue to be the sanctuary of freedom 
and the glory of the world.” Mr. Spooner’s health hay- 
ing been drunk, that gentleman, in returning thanks, 
said, that he had always looked upon the agricultural 
interest as one of the most important in the country, 
and it was therefore with the deepest interest that he 
had watched the enormous strides the science of agri- 
culture had made of late years, for he said, without 
any fear whatever, that upon the improvement and 
success of agriculture depended in a great measure the 
success, the prosperity, and the happiness of the empire 
of Great Britain itself. 

Tue Revorm MovemMest IN THE Nortu.—An active 


| agitation in favour of Parliamentary Reform has, for 


the last eight months, been conducted in the two coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland by the Northern 
Reform Union. From a report submitted last week to 
the Members of the Newcastle branch of the Union, by 


| the treasurer, Mr. Jos. Cowen, jun., we learn that up- 
| wards of thirty public meetings in connexion with the 
| Union have been held in the northern districts, com- 


mencing with Newcastle, and comprising North Shields, 


South Shields, Hexham, Blyth, Hartlepool, Darlington, 
| Middlesboro’, and nearly all the large colliery and ma- 


nufacturing villages between the Tyne and the Tees, 
All the meetings have been numerously attended, and 


|} at none has the least opposition been offered to the re- 
| solutions of the Union, or a single hand held up against 
| them. 


The council are preparing to extend and com- 
plete their organisation, and they declare that in every 
centre of populatidm in the northern counties there 
shall be, before Pasiliment reassembles, a local branch 
of the Reform Union. A great gathering of Reformers 
is to be held in Newcastle in the course of a few weeks, 
at which the winter campaign is to be formally com- 
menced. 

A Meetrne was held in Greenwich on Thursday to 
support Mr. Ernest Jones in his candidature for the re- 
presentation of that borough, and also to advocate the 
principles of the Political Reform League. A resolution 
in favour of the objects of the League was adopted ; but 
a resolution pledging the meeting to promote the return 
of Mr. Jones as member for Greenwich was not so suc- 
cessful. An amendment declaring that it was inexpe- 
dient to select a candidate until the period of the elec- 
tions had more nearly approached was carried by a large 
majority. 





THE METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 
Ir there is a work of real charity, or one which they who 
have not time or facilities for investigating “ cases 
worthy of their attention,” it is the assistance of a 
public hospital. To all public hospitals we ever readily 
volunteer our smmall aid, but to none with such special 
interest and anxiety for a successful issue to our plea 
as to the two or three free ones which the co-operative 
charity of a few subscribers seems barely to keep open 
for the gratuitous relief of the sick and destitute poor, 
Sentimental pleas for such institutions have been worn 
threadbare from time immemorial in charity sermons, 


governors’ reports, treasurers’ appeals, and other forms | 


of prayer, but the miserable fact remains that the hospital 
accommodation of London for pauper in-patients is fear- 
fully deficient, and shows not the slightest symptom of in- 
crease in proportion to the population. An occasional 
gleam starts athwart the darkness of this subject—a 
darkness favouring the death-march of pestilence—when 
we hear of a noble legacy left by some dying patriot to 
some one or two institutions; but, on the whole, much 


|as we may in theory admire the voluntary system of 


charity, we must own that, in the case of hospitals, the 
spring is yet inadequate to the demands upon it. It is 
incumbent upon all, then, who may have the craft of 
the divining rod, to discover, and, if possible, to tap new 
We all know that they are under 


He said:—‘“ In other nations you may find | the soil of the world of Mammon washing through 


representative assemblies elected more or less according | golden sand-beds, but few may force that stubborn land 
to the will of the people. In other nations you will | to yield her golden treasure and her fair stream to- 


find sovereigns with power more or less absolute or 
more or less controlled, but in England alone you will 
find a balance of power, which is established by the 
existence of three co-ordinate estates—that of the Sove- 
reign, the House of Lords, and the House of Commons. 
The House of Lords is appointed arbiter between the 
will of the people and the discretion of the Sovereign. 
Often has that House interposed its independence, which 
is its most glorious characteristic, to stay the arbitrary 
invasions of the Crown, or check the wanton impulses of 
the people. Depend upon it that the debt which England 
owes its House of Lords is far greater than those who 
think lightly of our interests can estimate it at. I be- 
lieve the House of Lords is independent b it is 
hereditary ; and it is that, therefore, which gives it true 
value. 1 beg to propose “ The Health of the House of 
Lords,” lamenting that we should have to do so in the 
absence of the i members who have been 





gether. 

Lazarus from Spitalfields, sorry, sore, and sick of the 
| typhus, appeals, while it is yet time, to the living Dives 
for a gift to the Free Hospital there. Answer him 
Dives, for it is better that thou give a little now, than 
think of bribing Heaven in thine hour of palsied fear 
with fifty thousand pounds. Of charitable givers who 
know not Lazarus, because he is in the smoke and dirt 
of the East, and rejoices in no rich neighbours and 
incumbents to plead for him, our client asks but a little 
dole out of the lapful. Of the traders especially, who, 
earning their wealth all about him, and, by the help of 
his very hands, dine jovially on food he may hardly 
dream of, and sleep luxuriously in air that he may 
sniff on Sunday, he has a right to crave a mite; and a 
very little mite from all on whom he has a claim would 
stand him in good stead. 

The Metropolitan Free Hospital is in Devonshire- 











square, Bishopsgate-street ; and Mr. Renton, the seem. 


tary, writes us that 2800 medical and 1800 
cases were treated there in 1857. The instit 
were pained to learn, had during the same year 
14102. of revenue, and incurred a debt (in meeting 
most indispensable outlay) of 250/., in addition to 17 
or thereabouts, the amount of its previous incumb 
It is not possible that a charity relieving ina 


less than 4600 of the sick poor, will be allowed to dal 


its doors for ever in default of little over 20002 YW, 
have contributed our humble offering in thus m 
known the deficiency. Let our brethren do lik 


and that deficiency will be soon changed into a surplug 4 





IRELAND. 


CARDINAL WIsEMAN.—This personage returned we 


Dublin on Friday from Maynooth, and delivered 
eloquent lecture in the Music-hall for the benefit of thy 
“Catholic Young Men’s Society.” For some ¢ 
before the hour announced for the commencement of the 
lecture an immense crowd collected in the neighboun 
hood, and the applause which greeted him on arriyg 
was tumultuous and repeated. The building was « 
pletely filled. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and Mg 
George Bowyer, M.P., occupied seats near the lecture, 
Apropos of this ecclesiastic, we read in the Weekly 
Register :—“ We have received some interesting inte 
ligence from Spain. We are informed that the account 
of the reception in Ireland of the Cardinal Archbi 
has created the liveliest satisfaction, and that an invite 
tion has been forwarded, soliciting him to pay a visit 
Spain, and to become the honoured guest of the English 
College at Valladolid. His welcome would be as ent 
siastic as that he experienced in Ireland.” : 

Tue Lorp Mayor AND THE CARDINAL.—From te 
Dublin papers we learn that Lord Eglinton and his eb 
leagues are not the only persons who have sinned uw 
pardonably in declining to dine with Cardinal Wise: 
at the Dublin Mansion. On Monday, at a spec 
meeting of the Town Council, Alderman Reynolds gay 
notice of a resolution :—‘ That Alderman Lambert bay 
by refusing to accept the invitation of the Lord Maye 
to dine at the Mansion-house on the 1st instant, on tk 
ground that Cardinal Wiseman was to have been pre 
sent at the banquet, grossly violated his promise not # 
interfere in politics; that such refusal, sent to the Lot 
Mayor at half-past six o'clock on the day of the bar 
quet, and signed James Lambert, Lord Mayor elect, # 
an insult to the whole Catholic body, and more partick 
larly to the Catholic members of this council, and ® 
lieving as we do that political or religious prejud 
ought not to prevent or obstruct social intercourse, 
are of opinion that Alderman Lambert is not a fit 
discreet person to be elected to the office of Lord Maya 
and therefore that the nomination to that oilice be ¢ 
celled.” 
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AMERICA. 


Tue Arabia has arrived at Liverpool, with dates from 
New York to the Istinstant. Another grand celeb 
in honour of the Atlantic Telegraph was to take place 
that day. The order of the procession, which was # 
march through the streets, occupied four columns of i 
New York papers. 

The yellow fever at New Orleans was advancing 
rapid strides. The deaths on the 30th ult. 
ninety-two. This terrible epidemic continued wi 
abatement at Charleston. 

Considerable excitement existed at Kansas in co 
quence of the recent arrivals from the gold regions 
Pike’s Peak confirming the existence of the preci 
metal in abundance in that locality. The gold found 
similar to that of Frazer River and California. A see 
Frazer River excitement was apprehended. 

Mormon affairs appeared to be getting worse 
worse, and Brigham Young's financial prospects wemt 
a sad plight. The Indian tribes in Utah were beco 
troublesome, incited, it is supposed, by the Mormous 
the purpose of diverting the attention of the army f 
themselves. 

From Oregon we learn that in a fight with one of 
hostile tribes on the Columbia River three officers 
thirty men, under the command of Colonel Ste 
were killed. 

A destructive tornado recently visited several of 
towns in New York State, destroying everything in 
course, tearing up trees, demolishing buildings, 
and blowing down dwellings. 

Orders had been received in New York for thee 
struction of two magnificent steamers for trading f 
poses on the great rivers of China. 





COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Str E. Lyrron has made arrangements for oper 
bank at Vancouver’s Island, and ultimately in B 
Columbia. He has also suggested a plan for unit 
fortnightly postal communication to New Zealand 
South Australia vid Panama, with a postal service 
the same route to Vancouver. 
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ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 


Mr. Jases Lorp, late partner of a firm of timber mer- 
chants of Liverpool, and part owner of the Red Jacket 
and other vessels, met with a shocking death on the 24th 

t., in Canada. A gentleman writing from Toronto 
on the 30th ult. to a friend in Manchester, says :—** On 
Tuesday last your friend Lord was killed on the Northern 
Railroad. He had gone out with a party to Lake Simcoe 
to fish, and when they arrived at Bell Ewart, the lake 
port, they all got off the carriages, and went on the 
boat. Lord, fancying tliat his carpet-bag had not been 
taken off the cars, went back, and by an unaccountable 
aceident was crushed to death. There is a platform at 
each end of American railway carriages, by which you 
get off and on. There are steps leading to it from the 
side. The train had gone to the side of the wharf, and 
was going back, when Lord jumped on board. He was 
backing down the platform steps, behind one of the 
carriages, when the train came beside the elevated plat- 
form in front of the station-house. The width between 
this and the platform—don’t confound the 
carriage platform with it—is thirteen inches. Not seeing 
that he was near the platform, he got squeezed into the 

which gradually narrows to six inches. His body 
was twisted round into this narrow space ere the train 
stopped. Imagine how a stout man like him must have 
been crushed! As he was pushed up this space he cried, 
‘Oh! oh! oh!’ but his death followed almost instan- 
taneously. The party with whom he was, with a heart- 
lessness, thank God, not often equalled, left him there, 
and went on with their sports.” 

A destructive fire broke out on Sunday morning in 
the house of Mr. Roper, corn chandler, Greenwich, which 
unfortunately resulted in the loss of life to two children. 
The premises were totally destroyed, and the rest of the 
inmates with difficulty escaped by the roof of the house. 
The p of the flames was so rapid that an escape 
could not be procured in time to be of service. 

A fearful catastrophe has occurred at Sheffield, at an 
establishment called the Surrey Music Hall, used for 
singing and dancing, and frequented by the lower classes. 
The building has recently been embellished, and the at- 
tractions attendant upon the novelty of the decorations, 
and a new company of performers, drew together on 





Monday night a very large audience. Probably little | 
fewer than 3000 persons were present. About a quarter | 
to eight in the evening, Madame Marietta was 
singing, and the utmost silence prevailed. In the middle 
of this lady’s song the panic arose which led to the | 
casualty, but how it originated is as yet a matter of | 
some doubt. In the middle of the song a cry arose that 
some one had fired a pistol in the gallery; a great cry 
of alarm suddenly rang through the building, and large | 
numbers of those present rushed towards the doors to | 
escape. Mr. Youdan, the proprietor of the establish- | 
ment, hearing the noise, rushed on the stage, and pro- | 
ceeded to address the audience. His energetic words and | 

| 

| 


demeanour had the effect of calming the audience, and 
those who had not already left the place resumed their 
seats. Scarcely, however, had order been restored, when | 
the over-excited minds of the persons present were again 
aroused by a cry that the building was on fire at the | 
top. Again the panic set in with increased force. Mr. | 
Youdan again essayed to calm the multitude; but this | 
time utterly without effect. Completely wild with 
terror, the crowd rushed in every direction towards the | 
doors, eager only to escape from the building. Screams | 
of fright and pain arose on every side, as the masses of | 
people, huddled together in heaps, strove to get before 
each other on their way from the building. Wherever 
adoor stood in their way, the panels were smashed in 
andthe glass shivered. In this terrific struggle four | 
men and a girl lost their lives; and two men are now 
lying at the infirmary in a very precarious condition. 
On Tuesday, a young man came to the police-office and 
Stated that he was the accidental cause of the panic; 
that he was in the gallery, and smelling an escape of gas | 
tried it with a lighted match; and that an explosion | 
followed, which was mistaken for the firing of a pistol. 
In support of this statement he showed his hand, which 
has certainly been burnt, and according to his statement 
it was done by the explosion. An inquest was held on 
y, but was adjourned. 
The adjourned inquest on the unfortunate people killed 
by the collision on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
pton line on the 23rd ult., was resumed on Tuesday 
before Mr. Phillips, coroner. Captain Tyler, her Ma- 
jesty’s inspector of railways, stated the results of his 
recent experiments. He said that if the break bad been 
applied when the train was going at four miles an hour, 
it ought to have stopped the train before reaching the 
Point of collision. If applied when going at eight or 
ten miles an hour, it would not have stopped the train 
before arriving at that point, but the terrible consequences 
Would not have followed. These experiments had led 
im to the conclusion that the guard either did not apply 
the break at all, or else that it was only applied at a 
very short distance from the point of collision. The in- 
quest, which was supposed would be adjourned merely 
r the purpose of summing up by the coroner and 
deliberation by the jury, was resumed on Thursday. 
en the jury had assembled, Mr. Homer, solicitor, said 
Must object to the conduct of the foreman of the 
jury, because he had, since the commencement of the 





| of a new stand 


inquiry, been assisting in settling cases of compensation 
on behalf of the company. The foreman, whois a Baptist 
minister, said he had not in any way acted discreditably 
either as foreman of the jury, a Gospel minister, or an 
Englishman. Some conversation ensued, and the fore- 
man ultimately retired from the jury. Some evidence 
was then gone into, when a witness said that if the 
break had been put on in time the accident would not 
have happened. It was also stated that the excursion 
train was only intended for children of the Sunday 
schools on the line between Oxford and Wolverhamp- 
ton. At the close of the evidence the coroner, to the 
astonishment of every one, adjourned the inquest for a 
fortnight. 

Mr. Thomas Hunt, the well-known cricket player, has 
met with his death by accident. After the termination 
of a match in which he had been engaged at Rochdale, 
he foolishly, in company with a friend, took a short cut 
to the station by walking along a portion of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire line. He was overtaken by the 
Manchester train, and having unfortunately lost his pre- 
sence of mind he was knocked down and run over, his 
legs being severed from his body. His friend managed 
to escape without injury. 





DONCASTER RACES. 

ALTHouGH the betting on the St. Leger was very 
limited, yet towards midnight on Tuesday some im- 
portant demonstrations were made. After 7 to 4 had 
been offered on the field, and 8 to 1 bar one, layers be- 
came bold, and 2 to 1 might have been obtained about 
Toxopbilite. Knight of Kars, from 20 to 1 was advanced 
to 12 to 1, taken freely. It was reported that he had just 
become the property of Lord Clifden, who had purchased 
him for 20002, with half of his engagements. 

Wednesday’s racing commenced with the Stand Plate 
Handicap, won easily by Mr. Thompson’s Blackthorn ; 
the Corporation Plate was next won in a canter by Mr. 
Barber’s Lord Nelson; after which the great event of 
the day was decided as follows :-— 
The St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovs. 

colts, Sst. 7lb.; fillies, 8st. 2lb. The second to re- 

ceive 100 sovs. out of the stakes. St. Leger Course, 

1 mile, 6 furlongs, 132 yards. 138 subs. 

Mr. J, Merry’s Sunbeam, by Chanticleer, 8st. 2Ib. 

(L. Snowden) eos see ove ove os if 
Mr. T. Dawson’s The Hadji, 8st. 7lb. (Alderoft) ... 2 
Mr. J. Merry’s Blanche of Middlebie, 8st. 21b. (With- 

ington) — one oe one ees oo = 
Lord Derby’s Toxophilite, 8st. 7lb. (S. Rogers) ... 4 

Eighteen ran. The betting at starting was:—2 to 1 
agst Toxophilite; 7 to 1 agst East Langton; and8 tol 
agst The Hadji. 

The start was preceded by two failures, but at the 
third attempt they quitted the post in compact order. 
Blanche of Middlebie was first to show in advance, and 
directly in her wake were Gildermire, Sunbeam, Prince 
of Denmark, the Hadji, East Langton, Mentmore, Tox- 
ophilite, Longrange, and Volta, as nearly as we could 
make out, in the ordernamed, At the distance, Blanche 
of Middlebie joined the Hadji and Sunbeam, and the 
three ran a most exciting race home, Sunbeam winning 
cleverly by half a length, the second beating the third 
by a neck; two lengths off Toxophilite was fourth. 

Never were the streets of Doncaster so thronged on 
any preceding anniversary of the great northern sport- 
ing Saturnalia—the St. Leger day. The crowd on 
the course was immense, and although by the erection 
additional accommodation was pro- 
vided, yet the space allotted to the spectators was 
barely sufficient to meet their requirements. Although 
the betting on the St. Leger was very circum- 
scribed, yet the force with which the Knight of Kars 
was brought into the market on Tuesday night, and the 
“ fluctuations” in the prices of other animals, sustained 
the excitement with which the race was regarded. 
Lord Derby’s herse Toxophilite encountered much hos- 
tility; the cognoscenti disapproved his style of going, 
and ail except the Yorkshire folk, who adhered with 
undiminished confidence to Lord Derby’s colours, ex- 
pressed their doubts respecting his ability to get home. 
A favourable trial caused Blanche of Middlebie to super- 
sede her stable companion, Sunbeath, in the betting. 
The result of the race, however, not only attested the 
glorious uncertainty of the turf, but showed how the 
most seemingly accurate calculations may be upset. 
The Hadji reversed his Epsom running with Toxophi- 
lite. The success of Sunbeam was hailed with prolonged 
cheers, but the defeat of Toxophilite seemed sorely to 
disappoint the spectators. Mr. Merry wins a very 
“nice stake,” but not a very large sum. A finer day 
for the enjoyment of sport could not have been desired. 

The racing yesterday was as follows :—For the Don 
Stakes, Sunbeam walked over. Raspberry was victor 
for the Nursery Stakes, in which race twenty-four ran, 
In the match Julia beat Terrific. The event of the day, 
the Doncaster Cup, was won easily by Vedette, with 
Saunterer second, and Black Tommy third. Seven 
only ran. The betting at starting was 6 to 4 on 
Vedette; 3 to 1 agst Saunterer; 6 to 1 agst Fisherman. 

The Doncaster Stakes this year have been carried off 
by Lord Derby’s Toxophilite. Seven ran in this race 
also. Brother to Bird-on-the-Wisg was second, and 
Jordan third. 


each for 3-yr-olds; 
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CRIMINAL RECORD. 
Murper 1x Mayo.—An inquest was held at 
walter, in the county Mayo, a few days ago, on the 
of Patrick M‘Govern, who died from t'.e effects of a 
blow inflicted upon him by his brother-in-law, James 
M‘Donagh. Evidence was adduced to prove that 
M‘Donagh acted in the most brutal manner by 
his own sister (M‘Govern’s wife), evidently to invite the 
interference of M‘Govern, which unfortunately took 
place, whereupon he was knocked senseless from a 
blow, from the effects of which he languished and died, 
M‘Govern was a most respectable and 1. >ffensive man, 
M‘Donagh has been committed for trial. 

Monorony or Crume.—From half-past ten on Wed- 
nesday morning until past one were the borough magis- 
trates of North Shields occupied trying a series of 
brawls and “ disorderly” charges. The old faces that 
have appeared over and over again in the box, came up 
one after another with a wearisome monotony, giving a 
person forced to attend the magistrates’ court the most 
painful idea of domestic misery, and the degraded social 
condition of a large section of the population. These 
unhappy creatures must be industrious, else how could 
they pay all the fines and costs that are levied upon 
them, and supply themselves with drink, which appears 
to be their bane? It is to be feared, however, that 
society has to pay heavily for the habits of these people ; 
it being but a short cut from their miserable homes to 
that long army of unlucky looking men and women that 
may be seen any day within the walls of the Union 
Workhouse.— Newcastle Chronicle. 

Convicrs At PortLaxp. — A serious conspir: 
among the convicts of this establishment developed it- 
self on Monday last, but fortunately an intimation had 
reached the governor’s ears which led to the adoption 
of the most vigilant precautionary measures. For some 
time there have been evidences of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the older convicts at the terms upon which those 
convicted since the new regulations came into force can 
obtain a mitigation of their sentence by good conduct; 
and so strong and general bad this feeling become, that 
a large number would appear to have entered into a 
combination to overpower the warders and break loose. 
Some of them seem to have boasted of what was in- 
tended, and this led to the procuring of additional 
warders from Milbank, and the doubling of the military 
force at the barracks. On Monday morning the convicts 
were marched down as usual to the quarries, and every- 
thing went on quietly up to eleven o'clock, shortly after 
which time about a hundred from different gangs, as if 
by preconcerted signal, made a rush upon the warders, 
They were, however, surprised by a strong force of sol- 
diers, who had been concealed in readiness for the emer- 
gency, surrounded by bristling bayonets, and firmly se- 
cured and ironed. Next morning about sixty of the 
more prominent actors in the above scene were sent to 
Milbank for a long period of solitary confinement, and the 
others received thirty-six lashes each. Notwithstanding 
the result of Monday’s proceedings, there were still signs 
of insubordination on Tuesday, several other convicts 
refusing to go to work, and further punishment had to 
be inflicted; but since then order has been effectually 
restored. 





GATHERINGS FROM LAW AND POLICE 
COURTS. 


Ox Monday, two sorters and one messenger of the Post« 
office were brought before Mr. Henry, at Bow-street 
police-office, charged with stealing money-letters, and 
committed for trial. 

In the picture-dealing case, proceedings were resumed 
at the Guildhall on the 10th; Mr. Peter was vainly 
called for. He was not present, and Mr. Sleigh, his 
counsel, indignantly said that he believed a “ corrupt 
settlement” had been come to, and if that were so, it 
was a gross injustice to himself and the attorney who 
instructed him. Mr. Metcalfe, counsel for the prisoners, 
said if anything had taken place it was without his 
sanction and knowledge, and against his advice. Alder- 
man Wire said he should go on with the case. “There 
are two awkward facts—one is the absence of Mr. Peter, 
and the other is the absence of the pictures from Mr. 
Peter’s house.” Mr. Sleigh—“ And I am privately in- 
formed that not only have the pictures been taken away, . 
but that the whole of the money (nearly 12082) and the 
bill for 10002. have been returned.” Mrs. Barnes and 
her son were held to bail in 10002. each. 

At the Court of Bankruptey on Saturday last, judg 
ment was given on the question of certificate in the case 
of Mr. Edward Smith, woolstapler, of Bermondsey. 
The commissioner commented in severe terms upon 
reckless trading, and suspended his certificate (third 
class) for two years. Messrs. Charles and William 
Walton, ship-brokers, of Clement’s-lane, passed their 
last examination. 

At the Court of Bankruptcy on Friday Charles 
James Dillon, the lessee and manager of the Lyceum 
Theatre, described as a bookseller and commission agent, 
of Delamere-crescent, Paddington, passed his last exa- 
miuation. 

Mr. W. Battye, accountant, of Great Winchester- 
street, attended before Sir John Musgrove, at Guildhall, 
on behalf of the “Irish Land Investment Company 
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A gentlemanly-looking man, named William Perry 
Lee, appeared at Marlborough-street, charged with a 
long list of frauds upon tradesmen. The prisoner was 
in the habit of representing himself as a medical prac- 
titioner, and that he had attended her Majesty in his 
professional capacity. After hearing the evidence of a 
number of his victims, the magistrate committed him 
for trial. A gold watch was found in his possession, for 
which an owner has not yet been found. 

The porter of St. Martin’s Workhouse, named Wroe, 
was charged with assaulting Mary Barry, an inmate of 
the house, aged 19, whose appearance was not very pre- 
possessing. She deposed to the defendant having kissed 
her and taken liberties with her on several occasions. 
Being cross-examined with a view to show that she made 
a similar charge on a previous occasion, and that she was 
not to be believed, she denied the accusations altogether. 
It appeared that she had told one of the nurses about 
the defendant’s conduct soon after it had taken place. 
‘The case was sent for trial to the sessions, but bail was 
accepted for the defendant. 

Isaac Hammond, a powerful man, was charged at 
Westminster police-court, before Mr. Paynter, with at- 
tempting to murder Sarah Farrell, a woman with whom 
he lived, by throwing her out of a window on the second 
floor in York-street, Westminster, a height of between 
thirty and forty feet. William Manby, who lived next 
door, heard the prisoner, who had been drinking, lock 
his room door, and soon afterwards heard him say, 
“She is now out of the window, and I’m off.” The 
witness and his wife prevented him from departing, and 
on going down stairs they found the poor creature lying 
on the stones at the back of the house. The prisoner 
had been heard to threaten her frequently. She was 
removed to the hospital, where she remains in a dan- 
gerous state. The prisouer said she had jumped out, 
but after hearing the evidence the magistrate said the 
prisoner evidently knew how she fell, and remanded 
him till Saturday. A certificate from the house surgeon 
of Westminster Hospital showed that the poor woman 
was suffering from concussion of the brain. The magis- 
trate subsequently attended at the hospital to take the 
depositions of the woman, but she was found to be in a 
state of mental aberration. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Norntne of a very satisfactory or definite character has 
yet been given for the information of the public. Be- 
yond the fact that signals were not received, there has 
been nothing to communicate until the results of the 
investigations of the scientific gentlemen, who have been 
experimenting upon the cable, transpired. Those expe- 
riments have not yet been completed. A very serious 
electrical fault oceurred in the cable on Sunday, August 
the Ist, after about one-half of the distance from mid- 
ocean to the shores of Ireland had been traversed, appa- 
rently a break in the continuity of the conductor. This 
was, however, regarded as of little consequence, as the 
currents which were both received and transmitted were 
sufficiently good for all the purposes of telegraphing. 
From Monday, the 9th, to Saturday, the 14th, various 
adjustment messages were received and sent through 
the line, though it was evident that in Newfound- 
land the signals were not read with the same faci- 
lity as those in the contrary direction to Valentia. 
The condition of the wire became daily more faulty until 
the 31st of August, when a Government message was 
despatched through the cable, and on the 1st of Septem- 
ber a second Government message was safely trans- 
mitted, but after it had been duly acknowledged, the 
insulation of the wire became suddenly worse, and it 
was found impossible to make them understand at New- 
foundland. Since half-past one o’clock on the morning 
of Friday, the 4th of September, no intelligible signal 
whatever has been received. Up to the present time, 
Professor W. Thomson, Mr. Varley, and Mr. Edward 
Bright have been engaged day and night in testing, and 
have come to the conclusion that the defect is a loss of 
insulation about 270 miles from Valentia. It is quite 
possible that the cable may have remained suspended 
upon some projecting points of the mountain range 
which divides the depths of the Atlantic from the com- 
paratively shallow water leading from the Irish coast, 
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its own weight. It is still believed possible to 
work through during some part of each day, 
provided the condition of the wire becomes no worse. 
Mr. Lundy, one of the electrical assistants, proceeds to 
Newfoundland onjTuesday, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the condition of the wire at the other terminus, and 
also for the purpose of arranging a day on which a 
certain code of signals are to be sent at concerted times 
from both ends, and to endeavour thus to re-establish 
intelligible communication. Supposing the cable, as far 
as practicable working goes, a failure, not only has the 
practicability of submerging it been demonstrated, but 
also of working and signalling through it. The Atlantic 
Telegraph Company have expended nearly half a million 
in the manufacture and laying of the present cable, for 
which the English and American Governments guaran- 
tee 28,000/. a year for a certain period, contingent upon 
success. But should the present cable prove a failure, 
both the capital and the Government subsidy are lost, 
and the shareholders are expected to subscribe another 
half million for another wire, with the same chance of 
losing all before them. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising the difficulties of raising the capital for a 
new cable are looked upon as almost insurmountable. 
If the Governments are really anxious for an effective 
telegraphic communication between the two countries, 
they have but to guarantee a certain small per-centage 
on the total capital, and money will be forthcoming for 
new wires should five or six be lost before one is suc- 
cessfully completed. At present the shares of the com- 
pany have experienced a decline to 315. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Tue Canapian ReGiument.—The Commander-in-Chief 
has reviewed the 100th Regiment at Shorncliffe. At 
the close of the review his Royal Highness expressed his 
satisfaction at the state of discipline in which he had 
found thé regiment, and passed a high eulogium on the 
loyalty of the Canadian population in raising so fine a 
body of men at a moment of need. 

HEAvy ArMED Corvetre.—Preparations are being 
made at Sheerness to build a new screw steam corvette 
of 21 guns of heavy calibre. She is to be called the 
Stork. 

Harsours or Rervce Commissjon.—Mr. E. K. 
Calver, secretary to the Royal Commission on Harbours 
of Refuge, has been compelled by ill-health to resign the 
post. Few officers of the navy have had so much expe- 
rience of harbours as Mr. Calver, who has devoted many 


years to this particular branch of hydrography. He is | 


succeeded by Mr. F. J. Evans, master, R.N., of the com- 
pass department, who is fully competent to fulfil the im- 
portant task. The commissioners now on the survey 
are Rear-Admiral Hope, Captains Washington, R.N., 
and Vetch, R.E., Mr. Lindsay, M.P., and Mr. Coode, 
M.P. They will proceed from Greenock to Belfast, 
Dublin, Douglas (Isle of Man), and from thence to 
Liverpool— United Service Gazette. 


New Dock ar CHaruam.—The first of the new | 


large stone docks which the former Board of Admiralty 
determined on building at this port is now completed, 
having occupied about three years in its formation. It 


is nearly 400 feet in length, 95 feet in width, and 40 feet | 


deep. The foundations are laid on beds of concrete, 
several feet deep, and the dock is built entirely of the 
best Scotch granite, of which several million cubic feet 
have been used. The completion of this fine dock, one 
of the largest in the United Kingdom, reflects great 
credit on the contractors, Messrs. Rigby. The want 
which has been so long experienced at this port, of a 
deck sufficiently large to accommodate the largest ships 
of war in the navy, will now be supplied. The new 
basin will be opened in the course of a few days. 
ImproveD AmMuNITION.—The troops in India will 


shortly be supplied with an improved description of | 


ammunition for the Enfield rifle. With this ammuni- 
tion no difficulty or inconvenience will ever be expe- 
rienced in loading the rifle, and “ fouling ” will be con- 
siderably diminished under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances—namely, when the barrel has been purposely 
“fouled” and “leaded” in a way to render loading 
almost impossible with the old ammunition; the bullet 
of the new cartridge goes down the barrel with the 
weight of the ramrod. It appears, also, from the results 
of experiments, that the accuracy of the fire and the 
length of range are not affected by the alteration which 
has been made in the cartridge. 

Dockyarp Macuiwery.—A new steam machine 
recently invented for the purpose of manufacturing iron 
nuts for bolts, &c., has been approved by the Admiralty, 
and erected at the factory department of Woolwich 
dockyard. These nuts have hitherto been made by hand, 
but an experimental trial of the machinery proves that 
it is capable of turning out fifty nuts per minute, thus 
effecting a considerable saying of time and expense. 

Tue 18TH Royat Ikisu.—This corps, stationed in 
Londonderry, was inspected on Monday last, at the 
barracks, by Major-General Gough, C.B., who, it ap- 
pears, had been sent down by Lord Seaton to examine 
into disturbances created by some ill-conducted men in 
the regiment. At the close of the inspection the General 


briefly addressed the men, alluding to the recent na | 





—s 
turbances, and exhorting them for the future to take 
pride in maintaining the high character of the regi. 
ment. 

Muurary Court or Ixquiry.—A court was ig. 
stituted to investigate charges affecting the moral cha- 
racter of the Rev. William M. Wright, A.M., Woolwich, 
garrison chaplain. The charges against the defendant 
were that he had been seen in a state of intoxication og 
various occasions. A deliberation took place, the result 
of which is favourable to the defendant. The specific 
| terms of the “finding” of the court will not be made 
known (in accordance with military usage) until such 
| decision is confirmed by the General Commanding.in. 
| Chief, for whose consideration it has been forwarded, 

New Frencn Firearm.—The Minié rifle is, it is 
to be taken out of the hands of the French army, jg 
which it has done such good service, and to be 
by an arm constructed on the same principle, but which 





| is much lighter and easier to handle. 


Nava Courts-MsrtTiaL.—On Wednesday, on board 


; her Majesty’s ship Impregnable, in Hamoaze, to try 


| James Kelly, a private in the Royal Marines, serving og 
board her Majesty’s ship Cambridge, for that he, on the 
14th instant, when about to be placed under confinement 
on the poop, broke from the charge of Sergeant Thomag 
Mortimer, jumped over the poop rail on to the quarter. 
deck, and rushed towards Lieutenant J. T. M. Nicholl, 


senior lieutenant and commanding officer of her Majesty’ 


ship Cambridge, using violent and threatening language, 
and at the same time shaking his fist at him. The 
offences were declared to be proved, and he was sen. 
tenced to receive fifty lashes, to be imprisoned for two 
years, and to be dismissed the service with disgrace 
On board the Victory, in Portsmouth harbour, on Thur. 
day, to try Richard Snape, a private Royal Marine on 
board her Majesty’s ship Hogue, for mutinous conduct 
on board that ship at Greenock, Scotland. The Court 
found the charge proved, and sentenced him to receive 
fifty lashes, to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour in 
Winchester gaol for eighteen months. 


NAVAL STEAM RAM. 


Apmirat Sarrorivs has suggested to the Admiralty 
a new engine of naval warfare, which he calls “the 
shot-proof steam ram.” It is a ship of the same 
class as the vaisseau bélier about to be built at Cher- 
bourg—the idea of which, Sir G. Sartorius says, was 
suggested by him to the allies during the Russian 
war. He thus describes it and its capacities:— 

“A vessel combining the qualities of the shot-proof 
battery with those of the rapid steamer, whose invulner- 
ability, handiness, and strength should enable her to 
expose herself with impunity to the guns of the most 
| heavily-armed man-of-war, and who by her weight and 
| speed might run into and sink any ship. 

“This war engine, which 1 shall call ‘the steam- 
ram,’ would require but a very small complement of 
men,—not more, perhaps, than one-sixth that of a ship 
of war of the same tonnage, and might be built in any 
form adapted to the service. My notion is that the 
steam ram should have stem or stern (for each is either) 
of the same form, and at each end a massive projecting 
prow or rostrum by means of which the blow is to be 
given, the projection being sufficient to protect the 
rudder from injury, and the prow having shoulders to 
prevent the possibility of its too deep insertion. The 
extremes being of the same shape, there would bea 
screw propeller at each end, thus doubling the means of 
propulsion, whether for backing, going ahead, or turn- 
ing ; moreover, the vessel would be less likely to be dis- 
abled. 

“ The object for which she is most expressly designed 
is, that of crushing in the side or bow of an enemy by her 
| beak; but she would also be formidable in disabling a 
| retreating enemy by destroying the rudder. The deck 
may have three towers for the purpose of navigation and 
observation when in the presence of an enemy, and also 
to eject boiling water on an enemy’s boarders. I believe 
that not only can the requisite speed and handiness be 
obtained, but so much more as to leave the vessels I 
contemplate at liberty to carry a few guns of heavy 
calibre, so enabling them to act against towns and bat- 
teries, as well as by their proper action to destroy ships 
afloat. 

“There need be no limit to size or tonnage, but in my 
opinion 2500 tons would be the most effective and con- 
venient. A steam ram of that size could have at least 
| twenty guns of the heaviest calibre, from which might 
be fired not only solid shot, but percussion shells and 
(to timber vessels the still more dangerous missiles) shells 
laden with molten iron, which explode on striking 
vessel. The shell becoming red hot in the transit, and 
the molten iron running about the deck or between the 
timbers, sets fire to the ship, or whatever combustible 
matter it meets with, while upon the steam ram nos 
makes any impression. The spaces required for all the 
appliances and appurtenances of these shells is about ten 
feet square, and can be so secured as to preclude 
possibility of danger to the ship using them; at the 
same time that a steam ram is sinking a ship by a blow 
she may be also firing at any vessel within her range. 
Mr. Perkins informs me that he can fit the principle of 
his steam gun to shot of any size.” 
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Forvign Suielligence. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, 6} p.m. 

Tre present position of the French iron-masters, who 
form the vanguard of the protectionists, is very preca- 
rious; and, doubtless, equally unsatisfactory. At one 
time they are buoyed up by hopes and wafted to the 
seventh heaven of protection by the courteous reception 
accorded by the Emperor to their doleful complaints. 
At another, they are plunged into the lowest depths of 
despair, and they fill the public ear with lamentations, 
at the prospect of a modification of the tariff, held out by 
those who are supposed to possess the confidence of his 
. If M. Billaut, when entrusted with the 
direction of the Home Office, lent the full force of his 
ministerial support to the protectionists, and even en- 
couraged them to agitate for prohibition. M. de Per- 
signy, in his manly speech at the opening of the session 
of the Conseil Général of the Loire, told the French 
nation — that isto say, the consumers—that they had “ no 
longer any material rivalry with England since she had 
opened to their commerce, as well as to her own, her 
immense colonies, that it was not her fault if, continuing 
their system of production at high prices, they (the 
French) did not know how to make better profit by it 

(the English system of free-trade). 
x. Persigny is the fidus Achates to the imperial 





Eneas. He is the devoted follower and personal friend | 


of the Emperor, is deeper in his confidence than any 
other living man, and is, therefore, presumed to know, 
not without reason, what is in store for France. That he 


should have so boldly pronounced in favour of free trade, | 


and have plainly told his countrymen that they were suf- 
fering for their own folly, was a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to the protectionists. Still they endea- 
youred to put the best face on the matter possible, and said 
after all it was not surprising M. de Persigny should en- 
tertain English notions as to the principles of trade, since he 
had been ambassador to perfidious Albion and had become 
inoculated with English heresy, but he stood alone; all 
the rest of the personal adherents of the Emperor (who 
are absurdly enough imagined to influence him) were 
untainted by free trade and sound, said they. So, the 
protectionists set about instigating their workpeople to 
petition in favour of prohibition, while they, at the same 
time, circulated anonymously the most disparaging ac- 
counts about M. de Persigny. According to them he 
was a nobody. They refuse him even the name by 
which he is known, and fancy they say something very | 
deverly malicious when they call him M. Fialin. They 
persist in speaking of his brother, the notary in a small 
provincial town, and talk mysteriously how, when M. 
Fialin first offered his services to the prisoner in 
the Conciergerie, Dr. Conneau, and the rest of 
the friends and followers of Louis Napoleon, looked 
upon him and treated him as nothing more or 
less thana spy. They (the protectionists) hint darkly 
that he is not sincere in his attachment to the 
Emperor, but has some ulterior object in view. 
They assert he is not even now trusted by the Bona- 
partists, and speak of a letter, still in existence, and 
handed about, which was received from Louis Napo- 
léon, in answer to one advising him to beware of M. 
Fialin! Since M. de Persigny’s address to the General 
Council of the Loire, the most outrageous things are 
said of him. There is scarcely a crime of which he is 
not accused, in secret, while all impartial men, even 
those who differ the most widely from him in politics, 
admit that these accusations are as unfounded as they are 
odious. However great, they say, may be M. de Per- 
signy’s devotion to the Empire, even though he push it 
to fanaticism, he is sincere. He was imperialist when to 
be so brought disgrace, ruin, the prison, and exile. He 
has never profited by his position to gamble at the 
Bourse, and has never sold his influence to speculators ; 
bat I am credibly informed that his influence has been 
exercised more than once to soften the rigours of the 
law in favour of his political adversarieggand that, in the 
opinion of all honourable men, he has established a clear 
to his new motto, “ Honour and Loyalty.” Your 
Teaders will believe that I should not occupy their atten- 
tion with what, though it be the talk of Paris, is 
nevertheless scandal, unless I had some other object 
Mm view. What I have written is to show 
W great a sufferer is the chief man in the state, 
after the Emperor, by the absurd laws which 
at present regulate the press, and how disastrous is 
that commercial régime which arms different classes of 
Society against one another, and which makes the ex- 
Pression of personal opinion a high crime and misde- 
meanour to be visited with the heaviest penallies. Were 
Press free, it would prove a safety-valve to the 
accrimonous feelings which are now festering in the 
of the protectionists. 
attack M. de Persigny in the columns of a public journal, 
they would never dream of retailing their slander pri- 
¥; for no one would listen to them. To speak ill 
one who stands so high has now all the charms of 


If they were at liberty to | 


| 
} 


| 


Pa 
forbidden fruit, and the calumnies pass from mouth to 
mouth, not because perhaps they are credited, but because 
they constitute a species of vengeance on one of those 
who have fettered the press. As doctors assert the 
want of ventilation breeds diseases in the constitution 
of men, and creates a morbid irritability, so does the lack 
of free ventilation of public questions by the press create 
debility and the bitterest feelings of personal hostility 
in the public mind. What is most unfair in the present 
law is, that the victim of misrepresentation is powerless 
to defend his character. He is assailed by a thousand 
enemies, but he can never grapple with one of them. 
The public may form an erroneous opinion of his acts, 
yet he has no opportunity of setting them right, because, 
as the opinion is never made public, he cannot publicly 
refute it. He can call no man to account before the 
tribunals of his country for whispering away his cha- 
racter; and although he knows he is most cruelly 
calumniated, he has no redress. It may be fitting re- 
tribution that those who have destroyed the liberty 
of the press should be the first and chief sufferers 
by their own act, but it is a melancholy thing to see 
anonymous calumny erected into a system and employed 
as the only weapon of society against arbitrary govern- 
ment. Little did the Imperialists imagine, when they 
introduced an act to restrain the liberty of the press, 
that they were about to establish a law for the en- 
couragement and propagation of * evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering’’—that they were beating down their 
own guard while they pointed the arms of their adver- 
saries which were to inflict all the more cruel wounds 
upon their reputations. 

If the protectionists were alarmed by the speech of 
M. de Persigny, they have been fluttered out of their 
reason by thatof M.de Morny. Just when they fancied 
that they had neutralised the effects of the former gentle- 
man’s remarks by the unwarrantable misrepresentation 
referred to, out came M. de Morny with a discours ten- 
fold more disastrous to their party. He said, on open- 
ing the session of the Conseil Général of the department 
of the Puy-de-Dome, “If France had for a long time 
followed this system (referring to the improvement of 
the means of communication), if she had terminated her 
roads and canals, she could, without fear, abandon pro- 
tective duties; for it is only the expense of carriage, 
which increases the cost of raw materials and of manu- 
factured goods, that prevents us from contending on 
equal terms with our competitors.” To under- 
stand the full effect of these home truths 
upon the protectionists and upon the public mind, 
it may be necessary to state that M. de Morny, be- 
sides being President to the Legislative Body and a 
kind of half-brother to the Emperor, was formerly a 
protectionist, and a proprietor of iron mines and fur- 
naces. He was the happy speculator in the St. Aubin 
works, and is initiated into all the secrets of the iron- 
masters. He knows all their manceuvres, and is alive 
to their system of campaigning, and he has gone over 
to their enemies to show them where his quondam asso- 
ciates are most vulnerable. He has ruthlessly exposed 
the hollowness of that great sham, Protection, which he 
so long assisted to maintain. He has proved that France 
has no need of it whatsoever. “ Improve your means 
of communication,” says M. de Morny, “ and protection 
is useless; cheapen the cost of carriage, and you can 
compete on equal terms against the world.” The speaker 
thus shows that protection has not, and never had, a 
principle at all. It is a mere subterfuge and excuse for 
idleness and neglect of duties. Take the sentences 
quoted, and see how they will be read by the poor con- 
sumers, that is to say, nineteen-twentieths of the popu- 
lation. Do they not plainly mean to the people that 
Government—because Government in France does every- 
thing — having scandalously neglected its duty to 
improve the means of communication and make them keep 
progress with the age, and having squandered the re- 
sources of the nation on military promenades in Algeria, 
and such useless, but costly, works as the fortifications 
of Paris, they (the working classes) are compelled to pay 
50 or 70 per cent. for clothing, tools, and food, more 
than they would have to do had Government done its 
duty, and in order that protected manufacturers may 
make colossal fortunes in ten years? When this idea 
penetrates into the mind of Jacques Bonhomme, it will be 
an unfortunate day for the protectionists and the 
governing classes generally, for the nineteenth century 
may have its Jacquerie as well as a former age. 

The assertion of M. de Morny reduces the question of 
protection to a very simple issue—the completion of the 
means of communication. When these are finished, we 
have the best authority, therefore, for knowing that 
French manufacturers will be able to compete with all 
comers, and on equal footing, without the aid of pro- 
tective duties. We learn from another unimpeachable 
authority—the head of the state—that the railways in 
France are almost terminated, and will be entirely so in 
a very few years. Ergo, as schoolboys say, in a very few 
years protection will not be required, according to a 
protectionist’s own showing, and ought to be abolished 
If it be maintained one instant longer, it will be impos- 
sible for any Frenchman to deny that it is anything 
more or less than a system of extortion administered by 
the Government to enable manufacturers to realise ex- 
orbitant and unfair profits, and, in short, to spoil the 


Whatever ion may be held in respect to the con- 
duct of M. de Morny as a speculator and a gallant man, 
it is impossible to deny that he has done good service to 
the cause of free trade. I can readily believe that his 
speech was in obedience to a mot d’ordre, in which case 
it is all the more acceptable, as the foreshadowing of a 
mercial freedom 

Puy-de- 
Dome has scattered the protectionists in dismay, and 
compelled them to give way. 

The manufacturers in the department of the Cher 
have presented a note to the Prefect and General Couneil 
of that division, in which, amid many doleful lamenta- 
tions and artful misrepresentations, they say, “The in- 
dustry we represent has no exclusive to, 
does not ask for, an absolute protection; it knows how 
to make to the progress of international relations the 
concessions they require; and we only ask for a tho- 
rough and conscientious inquiry into the great 
of protection to national industry—i 
long since, and always adjourned, as if light and truth 
were feared in this matter. If it results from this in 
quiry that France, in the present state of her credit, 
with her civil, political, and financial constitution, with 
the diversity of her aptitudes, the immense variety of her 
wants, and the possibility she possesses to satisfy them 
without recourse to foreign nations, with the extent of 
her territory, the internal character of her means of 
transport, the dispersion of the elements of her manu- 
facture, is able, without fear, to compete in the pro. 
duction of iron with Sweden and England, so excep- 
tionably favoured, we shall know how to submit to this 
decision. Better would it be, perhaps, for French industry 
to have a definitive legislation upon our customs dues, how- 
ever large it might be, than the precarious, _— 





i 


uncertain state under which we live. That w 
trade seeks above all things is stability and security, 
The capital it requires, and which forsakes it at this 
moment, will only return when trade is seated on these 
two broad bases, and when the right shall be withdrawn 
Jrom the detractors of French industry which arrogate 
to themselves to attack and disturb without cease. In 
the case that from the inquiry we solicit 
result a new legislation giving satisfaction to the 
of free trade, immense sacrifices, Monsieur le 
would be imposed upon our country; but we 
be alone in having to support them. In 
prosperity of the metal trade is not only the 
those who exercise it, but it is that of the soil and 
property. The proprietors of forests and minerals, 
lessees of coal mines, carters and workmen, will have 
share with us the consequences of an unequal 
and if our interests are vanquished theirs also 
and at the same time.” Freed from the 
menaces which disfigure this document, the 
sense signification is, that the iron-masters 
principle of prohibition for which they have 
stoutly contended. They abandon also the 
absolute protection. They are willing to make 
sions to the requirements of international 
Nay, they profess to be ready to give up protective 
duties altogether if a conscientious inquiry should prove 
that they are unnecessary to French trade. If the in- 
quiry be conscientious, if the judges be impartial, and 
the protectionists be sincere in their profession to abide 
by the results, Protection is dead and buried ; but unfor- 
tunatly specious offers of the same kind have been made 
so often previously, and as often shuffled out of, that no 
credit can be attached to these gentlemen’s sincerity or 
to their good faith. The sole object of this lachrymose 
supplication for inquiry is to obtain that the decree 
which admits English and Belgian iron at low rates 
may not be renewed at its expiry, on the 17th of next 
month, so that the protectionists may continue the 
exploitation of their countrymen, during which profit- 
able operation they ask to have free-traders’ tongues 
tied by law, in order that they may not be disturbed or 
have their consciences alarmed by being reminded of 
their robberies. 


; 
it 


belts 





GERMANY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
, September 15. 
As if it were to confirm the truth of the remarks in my 
last letter upon freedom of discussion, a batch of edicts 
have lately been promulgated, some of which I shall 
quote; they will enlighten your readers as to the rela- 
tive position of the Government and the people, better 
than words of mine can do. The Bavarian Govern- 
ment has commanded the edict of the Federal Diet 
(Bundesschlusz) of 6th July, 1854, which contains 
general regulations for the prevention of misdemeanours 
of the press to be laid before the Bavarian Diet—a pre- 
liminary step to its introduction into Bavaria. The 
edict in question has long since been in force among all 
the other confederated states, or rather let us say, it has 
been forced upon the people by the confederated princes, 
except Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria. In Austria the 
stringency of the measures against the press precludes 
all thought of any fresh means of repression. It is 
needless in Prussia, because the Prussian press-laws of 





rest of the nation. 


1851, say rather ukases—to employ the word law in 
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gulations are omitted, t 
edict, viz.— That the license of a printing and publish- 
ing office may be withdrawn, not only as a consequence 
of a juidicial sentence, but even after written warnings, 
that is to say, without any legal proceedings at all. 
Secondly, that ae _ “ aed ar roe 
gehen) are not questions for the jury (* are to 
p ema by the police authorities. Thirdly, that for 

periodical work bail must be given. In 1852 the 
Bavarian Government made an attempt to add these 
restrictions to their press regulations, but the Chamber 
of Representatives of that day evinced so much deter- 
mination to oppose them that the authorities considered 
it prudent to wait till a more favourable opportunity, 
which has now arrived; and the reform (?) will be 
effected this session. 

The King of Saxony and his ministers have been le- 
gislating for public amusements and the fair sex ; the 
result is, the promulgation of a fresh edict by the police 
authorities in conjunction with the Town Council of 
Dresden. This ukase relates to dramatic, musical, and 
other representations, as likewise to dancing and other 
public amusements, and actors are warned to abstain 
from extemporising on the stage, and to confine them- 
selves strictly to their parts as written; further, all songs, 
harangues, and so forth, the tendency of which may 
appear improper, either politically, morally, or in any 
other respect (sonstiger Beziehung) are absolutely 
schlechterdings) prohibited. By this your readers will 
perceive that actors, and even persons speaking in public, 
are placed at the mercy of the police and their spies, 
who are, of course, to be the judges as to what is or is 
not improper, politically, morally, or otherwise. An- 
other ukase has been issued by the Royal Kreis Direction 
— Authorities of Budisscn) to the effect that “ ge- 
allene Braiite’—i.e. women who have disposed of their 
persons without permission of the police—are forbidden 
to wear either bridal wreaths or floral ornaments of any 
kind at their eventual wedding; and those who dare to 
disobey are to be punished according to the ukase of 
1812. Ihave not succeeded in procuring the document, 
which would doubtless be a curiosity in its way, but I 
dare say the penalties threatened are either fine or im- 
prisonment. This ukase is not limited to the circle of 
Budissen or Lausitz, but the aforesaid Kreis Direction 
have received instructions to extend it over all the 
other districts. The absurdity of this edict is equal to 
its contemptible tyranny. The sole effect it can have 
is to make many children illegitimate, and save a 
young couple the expense of a regular wedding. Let 
your readers ponder upon the fact, that the men are 
not permitted to marry till they have reached a certain 
age (five-and-twenty) and can prove that they have 
pecuniary means which, in the opinion of the authori- 
ties, will enable them to maintain a wife and family. 
Sometimes a couple are betrothed for years and years, 
and are refused a license till wrinkles begin to furrow 
their brows. Here is tyranny hard to be conceived. Is 
it not time that the English press should turn from 
Naples and France to Germany ? 

Last week, the Hamburg weekly paper The Age (“‘ Das 
Jahrhundert”) was stopped at the Prussian post, and the 
Vienna press generally received a warning no to cri- 
ticise the acts of the local authorities, but to confine 
their remarks to foreign affairs. One paper was confis- 
cated, for having presumed to call public attention to 
the bad pavement of a street; another for having 
ventured to touch upon the question of metallic payment, 
now resumed by the National Bank. Spirit of Gutten- 
berg ! if, like that of the Royal Dane, you are permitted 
during a portion of the twenty-four hours to revisit the 
seene of your famous labours, it is to be hoped that you 
are not doomed to fast fires, during the other portion, to 
burn and purge away the sins committed in your days 
of nature, for methinks it would be quite sufficient 
punishment to your soul to see its offspring reduced to 
such a base condition in the land of its birth. I 
ean only exclaim with Hamlet: “ Alas, poor ghost!” 

“Printing here ‘ is only meant’ 
For curiosity and ornament.” 
But it may be asked how these arbitrary acts become 
known unless through the press, and how can it be so 
gagged? It is natural that the act of publishing by a 
newspaper and criticising should be twin conceptions in 
an Englishman’s mind; but here criticism upon local 
subjects is entirely impossible, and the utmost the reader 
can obtain from the newspaper is a bare statement. A 
Prussian paper may, perhaps, now and then criticise 
Austrian affairs, and an Austrian paper Prussian affairs, 
but the papers so much depend upon the neighbouring 
states for their subscribers, that a stoppage at the post- 
office is nearly the same as a confiscation. Thus, if a 
Hamburg paper were to make any observations disagree- 
able to Hanover, Prussia, or Oldenburg, it would be 
immediately stopped at the post, and lose the greater 
number of its subscribers, who are more numerous in 
the large states around than in Hamburg itself. A 
newspaper, therefore, that would attempt to enlighten 
the people would only be destroying itself, without the 








slightest chance of benefiting any one, for whatever it 
might say would not be seen, or only by very few. 

at the post in this country is such an effectual 
means of crushing a newspaper, that every paper quietly 
submits to the yoke, and teaches, by its silence, the 
people to do the same. But, as your readers may ima- 
gine, England and the United States are discussed to 
heart’s content; and all the vices and the crimes, the 
railway accidents, boiler explosions, criminal processes, 
&e. &e., that are published by the newspapers of those free 
nations, are shown up with a fulness of criticism and 
sanctimonious horror at the shocking condition of 
people living in a state of political freedom, that is posi- 
tively quite depressing to one’s feelings, and impresses 
one with the truth and wisdom of the remark that “ free 
institutions are now upon their trial.” The newspapers 
and people would be glad to see them upon their trial 
here. It may seem wonderful that such a system of 
oppression can be exercised over thirty or forty millions 
of comparatively intelligent people, and possibly a feel- 
ing of contempt towards the people who endure this 
tyranny may arise in the reader's mind; but a perusal 
of the Federal Compact (Bundesact) will soon dispel 
such a sentiment by showing the barefaced and cunning 
method -that the framers of that compact adopted to 
render opposition impossible; more especially I refer 
your readers to the twenty-sixth article, and as some, 
perhaps, may not have an opportunity of meeting 
with the document, I will here translate the 
article: “If, in any state of the Confederation, 
the internal peace should be endangered by any opposi- 
tion to the Government on the part of the subjects, and 
the disturbance appear likely to spread, or if an insur- 
rection have really occurred, and if the Government, 
i.e. Prince, having tried ineffectually to suppress by the 
means at his command, shall call upon the Bund (Con- 
federated Princes) for assistance, it will be the duty of 
the Bund to grant instant help to re-establish the 
(obnoxious) government. Should it appear evident 
that the (obnoxious) government of the insurgent state 
is unable to suppress the revolt by its own means, and 
at the same time be prevented by circumstances from 
claiming (or not feel disposed to claim) the aid of the 
Bund, nevertheless, and without being called upon, the 


Riigen, is likely to be given up altogether, at least 
one ever hears it mentioned. The arsenal in the Jade wit 
no doubt be completed some day, though whether jt 
will be of any use to Prussia is a question. 

Reports from the Rhine state that in Coblentz, ang 
within the bounds of Ehrenbreitstein, the vintage hag 
begun with the early Burgundy grape, which had 
ripened very rapidly during the warm temperature of 
the last week or two, and upon which birds and insects 
had commenced their ravages. The result of an examj. 
nation lately made at Hénningen, to determine the 
of the red grape, showed that the grapes taken from two 
vines of the second class contained already 85 deg, or 
18} per cent. of saccharine matter, according to Oechle’s 
mustgauge, and 9 per mille of acid, according to Mar. 
quart’s acemetre. A lot of very heavy grapes gave 8] 
deg. or 17 per cent. saccharine, and 10 per mille acid, 
Last year the choice red grape gave at the same period 
only 79 deg. or 16% per cent. saccharine, but only 8 
mille acid. The grapes are consequently richer in sac. 
charine than the grapes of last year at the same time, 
while the acid is more predominant, which is to be attr. 
buted to the wet and cool weather during the latter half 
of August. The seasonable rain which has fallen hag 
contributed greatly to develop the gases necessary tg 
impart a fine flavour. As to the quantity, the vine 
bear this year fully one-third more than they did last 
year. 

Travellers to Austria would perhaps find it advan. 
tageous to note the following remarks of the Ostdeutsche 
Post upon the subject of the resumption of payment in 
specie by the Austrian Bank :—* That the old bank- 
notes which the Bank is not bound to pay in silver will 
not bear the same value as the new is self-evident, be- 
cause the latter, being identical with ready money or 
sterling silver, are accepted abroad at their full y: 
whereas the old bank notes, which are still left in cir- 
culation, and cannot be exchanged for silver at pleasure, 





Bund is bound to put down the insurrection. But in no | 


case (concludes this precious article) shall the measures 
considered necessary to reinstate the authorities be con- 
tinued longer than is thought necessary by the prince 
who received Federal aid.” One would suppose that 
after “But in no case,” the following words would 
occur, “shall the authorities thus assisted be permitted 
to inflict any kind of punishment upon their subjects 
without the consent of the Bund,” or “ shall be allowed to 


pursue a course obnoxious to the majority of the subjects.” | 
But nothing of the sort, the subjects are bound hand | 


and foot and delivered over to their tormentors. This 


article shows the total inability of the Germans to help | 


themselves without an impulse from abroad. Your 
readers perceive by this one extract that the princes 
have taken every precaution against their people. They 
have entered into a family compact, and are playing a 
game which they must lose, no matter how chances at 
present stand in their favour; and when the hour comes, 
it is to be hoped that the free people of England will 
allow no family ties to interfere with the just retribution 
of outraged humanity. England has of late years 


evinced no sympathy for the throes of civil liberty on | 


the Continent: let her stand by indifferent as she is now 
when the hour of delivery shall arrive. 


The Prussian Parliament is expected to be opened | 


next month, when the question of the Regency will be 
thoroughly discussed, and, as all the Prussians fervently 
trust, result in the deposition of the present King and 


in the elevation of the Crown Prince to the throne. | 
The acts of the Prince will be carefully watched, but | 


the people are not so sanguine in their expectations of 
him as they were of the present King, and will conse- 
quently not be disappointed to the same extent. He is, 


however, expected to be liberal. To be liberal truly, he | 


must grant freedom of the press; freedom of election, 
which he has hitherto very energetically insisted upon 
from his opponents, and which it is hoped he will con- 
tinue to insist upon from those who will become his sup- 
porters; and finally, freedom of discussion. Many hope for 
all this; I, for my part, have not the slightest faith that 


their anticipations will be fulfilled. It will be as it has | 


always been; the people are happy in the thought that 
when the Crown Prince is King “es soll ganz anders 
werden,” there will be a change of measures and men, 
which is tantamount to saying, “ When the lion on the 
top of Northumberland House hears the clock of St. 
Martin’s church strike twelve fhe wags his tail and 
roars.” The National (Prussian) Zeitung insists upon 
the necessity of Russia’s possessing a navy in propor- 
tion to its army—not its commercial interests at sea, or 
its seafaring population, but its army—which, it asserts, 
is undoubtedly the best disciplined, best armed, and, in 
comparison with the mass of the population, the most 


will not possibly obtain their nominal value. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
FRANCE. 
NoTWITHSTANDING the conclusion of the treaty of Tien- 
sien —or, perhaps it should be said, as a consequence of 


, that treaty and to enforce its execution—the French 


Government proposes to maintain in China a st 
naval squadron than in times past. The division of 
gunboats will remain there permanently ; and a body of 
marine infantry will also be kept there until the con- 
ditions of the treaty have been carried out. 

We hear from Chalons that preparations are bei 
made at the camp for the reception of the Emperor, 
who is expected there about the 18th. The anniversary 
of the taking of the Malakhoff was celebrated by the 
troops in the camp, who lighted bonfires along the whole 
line. 

Two large cotton-spinning mills in the commune of 
Maromme, near Rouen, one occupied by M. Piel, and 
the other by M. Fleury, have been burnt down. The 
fire broke out in the establishment of M. Fleury, and it 
is supposed that the machinery got hot from its rapidity 
of motion and set fire to some of the loose cotton. The 
loss is estimated at 300,000fr. 
| The treaty between France and China is so far on its 
way to Paris that it has reached Malta in the charge of 
M. Duchesne de Bellecour. A letter from Baron Gros 
to the French Foreign Minister says that this treaty was 
ratified by the Emperor of China on the 3rd July, and 
adds that the allies and plenipotentiaries were to quit 
Tien-sien on the 7th or 8th July. 

A letter mentions a report that Prince Danis! of Mon- 
tenegro and his brother Mirko are coming next month 
to Paris, with a suite of a hundred Montenegrins. 

It is stated that Marshal Canrobert is about to enter 
, the holy bonds of matrimony with the widow of the 
late Duca de Sottomayor, and become in right of his 
wife a grandee of Spain. 

The Spanish Government has been specially informed 
j that the Emperor of the French has made no change im 
his policy towards Spain; that the removal of the Mar- 
quis of Turzot had nothing te do with politics ; and that 
it is trusted that the new ambassador, M. Ferdinand 
| Barrot, will keep the relations of the two countries on 
, the best terms. » 

Although the weather in Paris is oppressive, it is very 
favourable to the vintage, and good judges affirm that 
the win de la cométe of 1858 will rival that made at the 
time of the comet of 1811. 

An article in the Débats, ascribed to the Prince de 
Joinville, decries the importance of Cherbourg, and con- 
siders its proximity to England as a disadvantage t0 
France. 

The French are said to have secured a treaty with 
the King of Korea, a vassal of China, for the establish- 
ment of a French commercial settlement in his country. 


| The attack upon the Emperor of Ava, who has rafused _ 


| to yield to the demands of France, is imminent, the 


numerous in the world. What then must its navy be? | orders to attack the Bay of Turone, near Hue, having 
At present there is little prospect of so grand a consum- | already been despatched. 


mation, for of the two arsenals which have been decided 


The Globe, Advertiser, Leader, and Court Journal were 


upon, the one at the mouth of the Jade, between the | all seized at the Paris Post-office on Sunday. 


Ems and the Weser, upon the land lately purchased 


from Oldenburg, is progressing at a mere snail’s pace, 


SPAIN. 
While the Spanish telegraph asserts that the squadron 


and the other, which was projected on the island of collected at Ferrol is destined immediately to convey 
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long-prepared expedition ayainst the Riff pirates to 
pre we gather from French sources that France in- 
tends to co-operate with Spain, and expects the expe- 
dition not to take place before next spring. General 
Prim, according to the telegram, is to command the 
expedition. The Madrid journals state that General 
Prim’s expedition against the Riff pirates is extremely 
popular throughout the country. The Espana, whilst 
thanking the French Emperor for having approved of 
the expedition, expresses the hope that Spanish troops 
will be alone engaged in it. One of the journals says 
that the Queen desired that the name of O’Donnell 
should be given to the ship of the line launched at Ferrol, 
but that the President of the Council declined the honour. 
Letters from Barcelona state that the workmen have for 
the most part returned to the mills, and that public con- 
fidence is completely restored. 

The Chamber of Deputies has been dissolved, and 
the new House has been convoked to meet on the Ist of 
December. The postal treaty between England and 
Spain will come into operation on the Ist of October. 

TURKEY. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Univers 
communicates a report, current at Constantinople, that 
the Sultan is willing to give up the direction of the 
finances of the empire altogether to European hands, 
namely to a commission to be appointed by the Great 
Powers of Europe. Some Turkish statesmen entrusted 
with a specific and secret mission have arrived at Vienna, 
whence they will go to Paris. 

Private information has arrived from Constantinople 
that the excitement among the Mussulmans in various 
parts of the empire is daily and hourly increasing. The 
sums spent in the purchase of weapons are said to be 
enormous. 

AUSTRIA. 

“The situation of the Protestants in Austria,” says 
the Zeit of Berlin, “‘now threatens to become deplorable. 
It may be remembered that the Protestants of Hungary 
petitioned the Emperor for permission to form an inde- 
pendent religious community, enjoying the same rights 
asothers. During his Majesty’s visit to that country, 
they were led to hope that their wishes would be gra- 
tified, but it is now understood that the request of the 
Protestant synod has been rejected, and they have been 
told that matters must remain in their present state.” 

At Vienna, the construction of six fortified towns for 
the defence of the city has been commenced. They 
form a semicircle on the right bank of the Danube, and 
at one of their extremities is Mount Loaberg, not far 
from the arsenal, and, on the other, the fort or Mount 
Kahlengebirge. A bridge, to be constructed over the 
Danube, is to be defended by two tétes-de-pont. 

PRUSSIA. 


A letter from Berlin states that the present Chambers | 
are to be convoked in October, to give their constitu- | 


tional co-operation in the establishment of the regency. 
No other question will be submitted to them, all other 
business being left for the new Chambers, which will not 
be elected before the month of January. 

A letter from Kehl, of the 6th inst., says:—“ This 
morning French engineers commenced the construc- 
tion of a temporary bridge over the Rhine, which 
is to be completed within two months, and will serve for 
the transport of the materials for the construction of 
the permanent international railway bridge.” 

Advices of the 11th inst., say that the Prince of 
Prussia will be shortly declared Prince-Regent. 

Prince Alfred has arrived on a visit to his sister, 
Princess Frederick William, at Babelsburg ; and the Duke 
of Cambridge has passed through Berlin on a visit to 
the Court of Mecklenburg. 

NAPLES. 

A letter from Naples says:—“ The marriage of the 
Duke de Calabria, Hereditary Prince, and the Princess 
Mary of Bavaria, younger sister of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, no longer admits of doubt. On the occasion of it 
the King will, it is said, accord a complete amnesty to 
some political offenders, and commute the imprisonment 
of others to confinement in the island of Procida.” 

Accounts from Naples state that England and France 

communicated the terms on which they will 
resume diplomatic intercourse with Naples. A change of 
inistry seems to be among them, a point which the 
King of Naples is said to be willing to concede. 
PORTUGAL. 

The dispute about the introduction®f French Sisters 
of Charity into the public hospitals of the country seems 
to have been finally arranged. Those who have already 
fone to Portugal are to receive the protection of the 
Government, but their number is not to be increased. 

time since it was stated that the Portuguese 
Government had notified that the ports should be opened 
the admission of foreign grain. The Government 
have obtained leave from the Cortes to open the ports, 
such a course seem advisable; but there appears 
to be every probability that they will not do so. This 
delay (says the Jornal do Commercio) is causing serious 
venience to the mercantile community ; merchants 
are obliged to defer their orders from day to day, and 
several have veasels loaded in various ports, waiting the 

of the ministers. 

THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

A letter of the ist September brings news of the 

decease of Mr. Gardner, her Majesty’s Consul for Mol- 








ee 

davia during twenty-three years. Half the inhabitants 
of the city attended his funeral, including the Kaimakan, 
Prince Vogorides, the civil and military authorities, and 
all the consuls. By a special order of Government all 
public b was suspended throughout the Princi- 
pality, and it was requested that the expenses of the 
funeral might, as a mark of regard, be defrayed by the 
nation. The offer was accepted, as the widow is very 
ill provided for. The funeral service was read by Mr. 
Colquhoun, the British Consul-General at Bucharest, 
who went post haste to attend his colleague during his 
last moments. 





GREECE. 

A telegraphic despatch from Athens announces the 
death of M. Mavrocordato, who played an important 
political part in Greece, and was at one time Minister. 

LOMBARDY. 

The works of the railway from Milan to Ticino are 
pushed on with great activity. It appears certain that 
on the Ist of Octeber the line will be open to the public, 
so that, save an interruption on the frontier, which will 
be removed next year, Milan and Turin will find them- 
selves henceforth in direct communication by railway. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A letter from Basle, in Switzerland, states that fever 
is raging in that town. It chiefly attacks persons in the 
prime of life, and many are carried off after a few hours’ 
illness. The large hospital of the town is literally over- 
crowded with patients, and the physicians scarcely 
suffice to attend to the sick in private houses. 

The Gazette de Zyon announces that snow has fallen 
on the Alps several times during the last week. The 
snow is now two feet deep in the Valley of Urselen, 
under St. Gothard. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander is said to have made up the 
profit and loss account of the Circassian war, and to 
have discovered that the bargain hitherto was, and in 
future probably will be, in reality, a very bad one. It 
is, therefore, his intention, so a well-informed paper says, 
to put a stop to that war. It will be recollected that 
some time ago we had a communication from Constanti- 
nople announcing the willingness of Schamyl to bring 
the war to a conclusion. 

The fair of Nijni Novogorod, which has just been 
visited by the Emperor and Empress of Russia, was on 
the whole a very good one. Large sales of all descrip- 
tions of goods and especially of silk were effected. 

A letter from Astrakan corfirms the assertion that 
the quantity of gunpowder which exploded in the recent 
conflagration in that place, was not less, as at first 
stated, than 96 tons, all of which was destined for the 
army of the Caucasus, 

According to late advices from Warsaw, the Em- 
peror Alexander was expected there on the 22nd inst. 
The Prince of Prussia and Prince Charles of Bavaria 
are among the invited, but it was thought very doubtful 
whether the former would go, he not being on parti- 
cularly intimate terms with the Court of Russia. The 
camp was to comprise 16 regiments of infantry, three 
battalions of Sharpshooters, 48 squadrons of cavalry, 
and 120 pieces of field artillery. 

ROME, 

We learn from Rome that the Hebrew family of 
Bologna has made many efforts to obtain the restora- 
tion of the child stolen away some time since, but that 
all their prayers and entreaties have been in vain. 
Count Colleredo, the Ambassador of Austria, having in- 
terposed in favour of the unfortunate family, has failed 
like the rest. The Holy Office will not listen to reason, 
and is determined not to let go its prey. 

SARDINIA. 

The Nord, defending the lease of the port of Villafranca 
to Russia, says that power, far from wishing to make a 
Gibraltar or a Toulon, desires nothing more than to 
take part in the great commercial movement which is 
partly created by her produce. The Times of yester- 
day says :—“ The truth of the matter reaches us this 
morning from Turin, Nothing in the shape of a treaty 
or cession has taken place. The Sardinian Government 
has temporarily granted permission to the Russian 
Steam Company of Odessa to establish a coaling station 
at Villafranca, There is no question of a Russian fleet 
mooring there, or of the place’s conversion into a second 
Gibraltar, any more than there are grounds for stating, 
as one of the most eccentric of the Paris papers to-day 
did, that henceforward Piedmont must be looked upon 
merely as a Russian province.” 

EGYPT. 

Tue Pasha of Egypt seems determined to strike terror 
into malefactors of all kinds. He is displaying a 
most praiseworthy energy and decision. The prompt 
execution of the three Turks who committed various 
atrocities on board a Greek ship—murdering the cap- 
tain and crew, and horribly ill-treating a young girl— 
has produced, according to a correspondence from Alex- 
andria, a marvellous effect upon the Mussulman inha- 
bitants of that city. 

A telegram from Marseilles announces that the fana- 
tical Mussulman party is intimidated by the firmness of 
Said Pasha; that several beys had been arrested and 
publicly exiled; and that several pashes and beys, ac- 
cused of illegal exaction, had been condemned to the 
galleys. 


—————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
THE INDIAN REVOLT. 


——_>—— 

Tae intelligence which we have this week received is to 
the 7th August from Calcutta, and the 19th from Bom- 
bay. There is very little news of importance. The 
agriculturists are busily employed upon their lands, and 
at two points only, or at most three, of the vast penin- 
sula, still flickers the flame of war. In Oude Sir Hope 
Grant’s column has relieved Maun Singh, besieged in his 


fortress at Shahgung, in the neighbourhood of Fyzabad. 
The rebel army is said to have amounted to 8000 cavalry 
and 40,000 infantry, of whom 10,000 were Sepoys, but 
these figures are doubtless a random guess without au- 
thority. Grant’s force could not have exceeded 3500 
in all, but the enemy showed that they had no intention of 
again meeting the dreaded gora logue; and while he was 
yet fourteen miles away, broke up into three divisions, and 
retreated precipitately. The men flatly refused to fight, 
broke, and fled towards Gonda, Sultanpore, and Tanda. 
Maun Singh came into camp; the British General en- 
tered Fyzabad, and in a few hours the shops were re- 
opened, and order was restored. On the 4th of August 
a force was about to start for Sultanpore, to disperse the 
rebels congregated there, under Mahommed Hossein. 

In Rajpootana General Roberts has caught and se- 
verely beaten the last of the fugitives from Gwalior. 
After a laborious pursuit he encountered them on the 
9th and 18th August, and completely dispersed them, 
with severe loss. On the last occasion, at Kotarea, he 
captured four brass guns, with ammunition, &. A force 
had marched from Ahmedabad, to intercept the advance 
of the fugitives into Guzerat. 

The Nana Sahib is said to be at Baraitch, and to be 
actively recruiting. In the neighbourhood of Allahabad 
there is still a large rebel force, supposed to be com- 
manded by Banu Madho, and to be 13,000 strong, with 
17 guns. 

Troops are gradually closing from all sides round 
Tantia Topee and the last of his army; and as they 
have now to be dealt with in Bombay it may be expected 
that a good account will be given of them. 

Behar continues in a state of chronic disorder, and 
the rebels at one time occupied the Grand Trunk Road, 
cutting off our communication with Calcutta. They 
were soon dislodged, however, and vigorous measures 
are being adopted to restore order in the province. Co- 
lonel Turner, with the camel corps and Sikh cavalry, 
effected the opening of the Grand Trunk Road. The 
Goruckpore district seeins now to be the most unsettled, 
and it is excluded from the list of places to which ladies 
and children are now permitted to return. 

The Begum and her counsellors were still at 
Bounree, to the north-east of Lucknow, greatly troubled 
by the occupation of Durriabad and Fyzabad—Beni 
Mahdo Sing still to the southward at Poorwa. A grand 
gathering of all the remaining rebels in Oude was sup- 
posed to be in contemplation, Beraytch or its neighbour- 
hood being the place of rendezvous. Our civil jurisdic- 
tion is, nevertheless, extending itself from the capital 
into the province. There are now five deputy commis- 
sioners at work, one at Lucknow, the others at Fyzabad, 
Durriabad, Oonao, and Bunnee. The next moves will 
be northward and westward. The weather is described 
as favourable, and the health of the troops, whether 
under canvas or in barracks, as on the whole very 
good. 

Everywhere else—in the Punjab, in Rohileand, in 
Bengal, and throughout the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay—India is at rest. 

Six hundred prisoners in the gaol at Mymenring 
being dissatisfied with their allowance of food, rose, beat 
the guard, seized the armoury, and made off for Jumal- 
pore. They were followed by the collector, with a 
troop hastily raised, and, after a short skirmish, 300 
surrendered. The remainder fled on till they were in- 
tercepted by a magistrate, who turned out his fact 
servants, attacked the convicts, and sent all but 107 
back to gaol. The few at large will soon be caught. 

A subscription has been set on foot in the army in 
India to erect a monument to the late Sir William 
Peel, who died at Cawnpore on the 27th of April. The 
sum collected will no doubt be large. The same means 
is adopted to raise memorials to General Nicholson and 
Major Hodson. 

The Governor-General and Lord Clyde were at Alla- 
habad, and Lady Canning was on her way thither from 
Calcutta. 

Lord Harris has been seriously ill at Ootacamund, 
having at one time lost the use of his limbs: but his 
lordship is gradually recovering his health, and is agaia 
able to attend to publi¢ business. 


THE FUGITIVE SEFOYS. 

The wretched condition of the flying rebels is thus 
described by a correspondent of the Times :—“ The last 
hope of success died away with the second capture of 
Lucknow, and now even the hope of escape seems to be 
vanishing away. Every Sepoy who falls into our hands 
repeats the same story. His comrades are fighting on 
without purpose, or plan, or motive, except the hope of 





life and of retaining their enormous plunder. The last 











coins—an irresistible 
value, but from the 
cealed. Every man's hand, therefore, is against these 
moving treasuries. The peasants watch 
as patiently as dogs. The local troops 
for the chance of a skirmish, in which ¢ 
is a fortune to the victors. The among 
whom they hoped to find allies, find it more profitable 
to cut their throats, and the wretched Sepoys, hunted by 
the Europeans, hunted by the Rajahs, and hunted by 
the peasantry, dare neither fight, nor stop, nor disperse. 
The spies report their misery as frightful. In Boondee 
they had food only once in two days, and even that was 
torn from the villagers by force.” 





CHINA. 


Tee India and China mails have arrived, bringing in- 
telligence from Hong Kong, under date of July 22. By 
this mail the treaty, concluded with China, accepted by 
the Emperor, and on the point of being ratilied, reaches 
England. It articles make ample provision for every- 
thing that can be desired in the relations between the 
two empires—unlimited access to the interior, increased 
facilities of access on the direct and permanent 
relations with Pekin, which have long been considered 
the cardinal points of any negotiation for an improved 
basis of international policy and commerce between Euro- 
pean Powers and the Chinese, have all been obtained. 
Conditions regarding the Canton indemnity and the ex- 
penses of the expedition, are to be placed in a separate 
article, and it could not well be otherwise as regards the 
first, for we are still actually at war with the province. 
The amount is fixed at 2,000,000. sterling. It is stated 
the French have also made a claim. The ratifications 
of the treaty are to be exchanged within a year at 
Pekin. In the mean time its provisions are not to take 
effect. It is not likely that the ratified treaty will be de- 
livered at Pekin before May, 1859. The Hon. F. Bruce, 
brother to Lord Elgin, is the bearer of the treaty. 

Canton is described as being in a state of complete 
anarchy. Severe in the extreme (says the China Mail) 
are the measures of extermination adopted by the 
Braves of Canton, not only in plans of assassination 
against us, but in persecution to whicn all Chinese are 
subject who continue to have intercourse with us. 
Death is not only to be inflicted on the parties them- 
selves, but punishment is to extend to their relations, 
their neighbours, their property, their village, and their 
descendants for ever. This is publicly and officially 
proclaimed throughout the surrounding districts, and in 
the suburbs of Canton itself. 

At an interview Mr. Parkes had with Pekwei, the 
latter deplored the present state of things at Canton, 
but declared his utter inability to alter them, and that 
the Chinese members of the Provisional Government as 
well as the native soldiers were as much objects of 
aversion to the associated gentry as foreigners were. 
He said that the troubles of the province were only 
commencing, and that Hwang would not have the 
power to control the gentry and people. He recom- 
mended all precautions to be used, and expressed a wish 
to see reinforcements arrive. 

Trade at Canton is quite suspended, and it is impos- 
sible to say when it will be resumed. 

The Chinese population have been leaving the colony 
in thousands. The Sunkum (composed of three imperial 
officers sent down from Pekin to carry on hostilities) 
have forced the authorities of the various districts of 
Kwang-tung to call on all Chinese in Hong Kong and 
Macao to return to their homes under penalty of losing 
their property or that of their relatives. Macao is in 
danger, being threatened by a body of about 3000 
pirates, and its guards have been doubled. It would 
seem that the imperial authority itself doubts whether 
Canton, and the province to which it belongs, can be 














pacified, and would be glad of the assistance of French 
or English troops to aid them in the task. 
Lord Elgin was at Shanghai by the last advices, and | 
proposed leaving thence for Japan, accompanied by Sir 
Michael Seymour, on a mission to persuade the Emperor 
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August say that the Captain-General had added greatly 
to his popularity by a prompt suspension of two default- 
ing officers of the Supreme Court of the island. Great 
joy was expressed on receipt of the news of the success 
of the Atlautic telegraph, and even the sugar market 
was neglected during the excitement which ensued. 

A letter from Havana states that the Spanish Consul 
in Tampico (Mexico) had written to the Consul-General 
requesting to be relieved, on account of the probability 
of the town being again besieged by the Constitution- 
alists. Lieutenant-General Concha, in compliance with 
the suggestion of the Consul-General, had sent two 
armed steamers, which are to act in company with the 
war-steamer Leon, which is off Tampico, for the purpose 
of protecting Spanish citizens. Two men-of-war are to 
steer to Sacrificios for the same purpose. 


HAYTI. 

The New York Herald says that a Haytian commis- 
sioner paid a visit lately to the American colony settled 
on the Island of Navaza. He found a regular settle- 
ment of fifty persons there, all engaged in digging guano 
for a company in Baltimore. The Emperor of Hayti has 
protested in a formal manner to the United States Go- 
vernment against what he terms the intrusion. 





RUSSIA AND VILLA FRANCA. 
Tne Russian intrigue of Villa Franca is the Russian in- 
trigue of Cattaro over again. Villa Franca is a Sar- 
dinian port on the sea coast of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Nice and Monaco, and but about two miles to the 
eastward of the former place. It possesses an ample 
harbour, formed by the retrocession of the sea within 
headlands, capable of easy fortification against attack by 
water, and may be termed the Sardinian Hammerfest. 
This port has long been a rendezvous for the Piedmontese 
fleet, and its military and political advantage to a Power 
desirous of possessing a Malta or a Corfu in the 
Mediterranean is obvious at a moment’s glance. The 
rental stipulated by the Sardinian Government is not 
less than 4,000,000 francs, or 160,0002. annually; and 
the port is probabiy well worth to Russia the terms on 
which it is surrendered. We revert to the pretence of 
its acquisition for commercial purposes, simply for the 
sake of exposing it. What is the nature of the trade 
which Russia will establish—will it chiefly be exports 
or imports? If Russia desire to export her own produce 
to the north-western coast of the Mediterranean, may 


she not export that produce with far greater advantage | 


to Genoa, to Nice, to Marseilles, to Cette, and to 
Barcelona, where commercial relations already exist ? 
Why select an insignificant town? Moreover, this 
harbour does not lie at the mouth of any river, whereas 
the port of Nice dves lie at the mouth of the Var; and 
therefore it is obvious that, with a view even to inland 
transit from the port of disembarkation, Russia could 
import her produce into Nice, only two miles distant 
from Villa Franca, much more advantageously than into 
the latter, for which, in addition to this disadvantage, 
she is content to pay 160,0002 a year. The deceit is 
hollow. What is to be the next purchase? Will Rus- 
sia buy Hammerfest of Sweden, or Antwerp? The 
next thing will perhaps be a public auction for the sale of 


maritime ports, at which none but plenipotentiaries will | 


be allowed to bid. Kussia, for the first time, bas esta- 
blished herself in the heart of Western Europe.—Morn- 
ing Post. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Courr.—Her Majesty continues to enjoy the semi- 
privacy of her highland residence while her husband 
and son are recreating themselves with the field sports of 
the season. On Saturday the Queen and the Prince, 
accompanied by the Princesses, drove to Abergeldie to 
a féte, given by the Duchess of Kent in honour of the 
wedding of the Prince of Leiningen. The sports con- 
sisted of races and games, in which the servants and 
gillies competed for prizes given by the Duchess. The 
Prince of Wales arrived at Balmoral in the evening. 
On Sunday the Court Circular informs us that the 
Royal Family went to Church at Crathie where they 
were preached to by Mr. Anderson. The Prince of 
Wales and his father have been daily deer-stalking and 


Government offered a reward of 200/. in vain, turneg 


up when his appearance was least expected. On Satur. 
day the writer took rail at London-bridge to Black. 
heath. As he entered the coach at Blackheath, a 
elderly man got up outside, His appearance was not 
such as to attract attention; but some time 

when his name oozed out, he became, for the m 

an object of general interest. He had an anxious, care. 
worn look, and well he might, for he had been some six 
months a fugitive from justice ; in short, he was no other 
than Thomas Allsop. On arriving at El 
alighted at the residence of his son, with whom he jg 
staying at present. 

Tue Srrike at THE Oaks CoLiEery. — The men 
employed at the Oaks Colliery, near Barnsley, struck 
work some time since in consequence of a dispute with 
the proprietors relative to a proposed reduction of w 
The strike has now lasted about four months, the men 
having hitherto obstinately resisted all terms of accom. 
modation. Within the last few weeks, however, the 
masters have succeeded in obtaining hands from other 
districts, with whom they have been gradually suppl 
the places of the turn-outs. On Wednesday last a depu. 
tation from the turn-outs waited on the principal pr. 
prietors of the pit, and expressed the willingness of the 
whole of the men on strike to return to work on the old 
terms, without any further stipulations whatever. The 
proprietors expressed their readiness to find employment 
for as many of the men as they could. 

ExrrAoRDINARY SCENE AT A WEDDING.—A few 
days ago, a youth, still in his teens, accompanied by a 
| good-looking woman a few years his senior, drove up to 
| the Registry-office, Halifax, for the purpose of en 
| the matrimonial state. The mother of the bridegroom. 

expectant, having heard a whisper of what was about to 
| take place, lost no time in setting out in search of her 
son. On arriving at Halifax (from a neighbouring 
village where the family reside), her inquiries put her 
| in the right track; and she entered the Registry-office 
just as the registrar was commencing the ceremony, and 
| forthwith she gave her son a thorough “ drubbing,” at 
the same time giving expression to her feelings in terms 
| anything but respectful to the bride elect. The not yet 
,“ happy couple” hastily left the office, and drove off in 
the cab awaiting them at the door. The mother was 
a panied by her husband, and both protested against 
the proposed marriage, which could not legally take 
place, as the young man is under age.—Jf 
Guardian. 

INSTALLATION OF A CANON OF YoRK.—On Sai 

| the Rev. John Jarratt, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- © 
bridge, Vicar of Northeave, near Brough, was installed 
into the canonry of Bole, in York Cathedral, rendered 
vacant by the preferment of the Hon. and Rev. A, Du 
combe, M.A. to the Deanery. 

Ton1an IsLaANDS.—The vacant judgeship in the Ionian 
Islands has been bestowed on Mr. Patrick Colquhoun, 
The essential requisites for that appointment are an in- 
timate knowledge of the Greek language and of Ro 
man law; and Mr. Colquhoun is not only a pre-eminest 
scholar in ancient Greek, but speaks the modern lan- 
guage with the facility of a native, while he is the 
author of the most learned and authoritative recent 
work upon Roman civil law. 

Deatu or THomas AssHeton Smiru, Ese.—This 
gentleman, the proprietor of the slate quarries of Llan- 
beris, expired on Thursday at his residence near Bangor. 
He had been gradually sinking under the infirmities of 
| age for some time, but was in sufficient health to drive 
; out a week ago. Mr. Smith was well known as the 

greatest fox-hunter and most daring rider in England; 
for many years he was leader of the Melton Hunt. His 
stud and celebrated pack of fox-hounds were kept athis 
seat at Tedworth, in Hampshire, where he passed most 
of his time. He was prompt in warm and generous 
impulses, and his loss will be felt severely by many 
among the thousands of workmen he employed. The 
political principles of Mr. Smith were Conservative; he 
|Tepresented Carnarvonshire formerly. He was 
builder of the largest sized and greatest number of 
yachts of any private person in England; and was Com- 
modore of the Royal Welsh Yacht Club. 

THe New Museum at Oxrorp.—The progress of 
this noble work has received a very serious check. The 
spacious and elaborate iron roof of the grand central 
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ef Japan to take a place among civilised monarchs, and | grouse shootiug, while the Queen drives about every day hall having been, pronounced unsafe, has been taken 


to bring his people within the comity of nations. Re- | 
cent circumstances seem to promise that this will not be 
a task of much time or difficulty. The Japanese are a 
far superior race to the Chinese; and, as a people, eager 
for knowledge, and anxious to learn the arts of Europe. 
The unsatisfactory state of matters at Cauton may 
induce Lord Elgin to alter his plans. The fleet at the 
Peiho was to disperse at once, and Admiral Sir Michacl 
Seymour was on his way to Shanghai. His presence 
was much required at Canton. 


WEST INDIES. 
CUBA. 
Lerrers received in Spain speak of the state of Cuba as 
being prosperous; public confidence had been restored, 
and the sugar crop promised well on account of the 
abundance of rain. 








Havana advices received at New York to the 24th of 


and visits her neighbours. 

SusrecteD Murpver oF A GENTLEMAN AT EvERTON, 
NEAR Liverrpoot. A young gentleman, named Pot- 
bury, the son of Mr. Potbury, surveyor to the customs 
at Liverpool, left his father’s house on Saturday even- 
ing, and was seen going towards the Zoological Gardens 
at West Derby. He did not return that night, nor 
were any tidings heard of him until on Sunday morning 
his body was discovered in a quarry at Everton, not 
very far from his father’s house. ‘The face presented 
the appearance of strangulation, and an inquest was 
opened on the body and adjourned by the coroner, in 
order that a post-mortem examination might be made. 

Mr. ALrrep Wicax.—The Era gives currency to 
a report very generally current that Mr. A. Wigan will 
become lessee of the Princess's Theatre, on the retire- 
ment of Mr, Charles Kean, in July next. 

Return or a Rerucze.—A correspondent says :— 
On Saturday an English proscrit, for whose capture the 


| down for reconstrffction. Of course the bare suspicion 
of so many tons of iron crushing in upon asse 

| multitudes could not be permitted to exist, and the ale 
| thorities have acted wisely in resorting to extreme meae 
} sures, But for this drawback the building was far om 
| its way to completion. Many months are thus lost, to 
say nothing of additional expenses. The more imme 
diately useful departments are progressing rapidly. The 
whole of the furniture, being specially manufactured 
the spot, is strictly in harmony with the Gothic features 
of the edifice, and at the same time admirably 

to the purposes in view. 

Tue Boyrne-nin. Commission.—The Chancellor of 
the diocese of Oxford, the Archdeacon of Berkshire, and 
the gentlemen, who, having been appointed a commilse 
sion by the bishop, will open their court at Mai 
on Thursday, the 23rd inst., will confine their inquiries 
to the specific charges preferred by Mrs. Ellen, % 





parishioner, namely: That Mr. West put imprope 
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spiritual consolation. In the event of that 

of the case being proved, the Commissioners 

will enter upon a consideration of the general question, 

this will necessarily involve a wide and very im- 

t field of inquiry; inasmuch as all cases which 

have occurred of this sort since the consecration of 

Boyne-hill Church, nearly two years, have to be in- 
vestigated. ‘ 

InLusrrAtions oF TraAcrarrAnism.—The Western 
Times reports as follows:-—‘‘ In administering the Holy 
Communion on the first Sunday in August, at a fashion- 
able watering-place near Exeter, the officiating clergy- 
man allowed the clergy only to take the cup into their 
hands, firmly holding it in his own hands whilst the 
laity drank of the sacramental wine. A mother and 
gon communicated that morning side by side. The son 
was a clergyman, not of the High Church, and had the 
chalice placed in his hands; the mother had the cup 
held to her lips by the officiating minister, but none of 
the wine reached her. Another step towards Rome. It 
ig expected that choristers in white surplices will soon 
form another grade in the same direction.” 

QuestionaBLE Story.— The Manchester Examiner 

es an extraordinary letter, to the effect that a 

isin custody at Gibraltar, charged, on his own 
confession, with having been employed by the murderer 
Ruzh to shoot the Jermy family. He states, so it is 
affirmed, that he, and he only, fired the fatal shots. If 
itis true that a person in Gibraltar has told such a 
story, he is probably a lunatic. 

GoucH AND wis TerroraLLers.—A splendid soir: 
has been given to Mr. J. B. Gough at Edinburgh. It 
was graced by the presence of some of the leading Tem- 

ce Reformers of Scotland, who expressed great 
ignation at the charges preferred against Mr. Gough. 
That gentleman's reception was most enthusiastic, and 
in the course of his speech he magnanimously announced 
his intention not to require from Dr. Lees payment of 
his costs, amounting to 10002, but to pay them out of 
his own pocket. 

Dr, Livinestone’s Steam Launcn.—We (Liverpool 
Albion) have been favoured with the following interest- 
ing Jetter from Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished African 
explorer. Our readers will be glad to see that the pretty 
little launch, built by Mr. Laird, and taken out by Dr. 
Livingstone, in compartments comfortably stowed away 
on board the Pearl, is satisfactorily doing her part in 
the great enterprise: —‘‘ Ma Robert, Zambesi, June 21, 
1858.—My dear Sir,—As you will no doubt feel anxious 
to hear how we get on with the launch, I am happy to 
be able to inform you that we entered what has been 
called West Luabo (properly Luave) on the 15th of 
May, and finding a fine safe harbour, we proceeded at 
once to take out the three compartments of the Ma 
Robert from the Pearl. The first day was sufficient for 
getting her into the water and putting her together, by 
the admirable and simple contrivance your son invented. 
We had only to stand on a compartment in sufficient 
Dumbers to sink it down, and, drawing it to the middle 
section, the bolts slipped in with the greatest ease; on 
the evening of the third day she was ready to act as 
pilot to the larger vessel, and has been doing admirable 
serviceever since. She goes puffing away on this great 
Zambesi now, to the infinite disgust of the hippopotami, | 
whole herds of which rush off pell-mell as soon as we 
approach them, and the crustiest old bachelor amongst 
them dares not do her battle. It would be an immense 
boon if Government would send out such vessels to run 
up creeks and rivers and chase slavers, instead of taking 
it out of the poor sailors’ muscles at the oar, but you 
would require to make them broader than this, and not 
quite so long; the length might be borne with if they 
were four or five feet broader, and no objection would be 
taken to this, as the men-of-war could carry them with 
ease between masts. Allow me also to suggest, as an 
improvement, two plates near the bottom of each com- 
partment, with plugs which, when the compartments 
Were once put together, might be taken out and bolts 

I mention this because our after-compartment 
shows some symptoms of the bottom bolts, or dowels, 
ing loose. I venture also to suggest the greater 
Width,.as we can’t carry luggage at present, and four 
feet additional width, with, perhaps, a little more power, 
Would make her perfect. She haggdone exceedingly 
well, and tows a large launch far Wetter than we ex- 
pected. Now, asI am done with criticism, which you 
May think sufficiently presumptuous, I beg to be most | 
hdly remembered to Mrs. Laird and all your family. 
(Signed) Davip Livinesroxe. John Laird, Esq. 
Statve ro Sie Isaac Newron.—This noble figure, 
inauguration of which takes place at Grantham on 
Y Next, is now removed from the mould, and is | 
teady for inspection, at Messrs. Robinson and Cottom’s | 
» Pimlico. The statue is one of the best and most | 
tistic that Mr. Theed has ever given us. The 
aes is said to be a perfect copy of the philosopher | 

Ais prime of life and fame. Mr. Theed, to render | 
this, had the advantage of forming his model from the 
Most accurate contemporary portraits of Newton, and | 

asmall bust of him done during his lifetime, and | 
from its resemblance to the portraits, is evidently | 


—————— 
questions to a woman he visited for the purpose of ad- 
minist 





reliable work. The features, though not deficient in | the notice of its conductors, who associated him to their 


an almost animated look, and full of a happy expression, 
yet convey also the idea of the most profound, deep- 





searching thought. Though we could have wished that 
this fine work had r 1 to or t the metropolis, 
we cannot dispute the claim of Grantham to possess this 
memorial of our great philosopher. Here it was that 
Newton's education commenced at the grammar-school 
of Grantham, and his birthplace, Woolsthorpe, is only 
six miles off. In Mr. Timbs’s School-days of Eminent 
Men, a little volume replete with information and in- 
terest, we are told that at Grantham, according to his 
own confession, Newton was extremely inattentive to 
his studies, and stood very lowin the school. When he 
was last in the lowermost form but one, the boy above 
him, as they were going to school, kicked him on the 
stomach ; Newton subsequently challenged the boy to 
fight, the combat took place in the churchyard, and 
Newton was the victor. His antagonist still stood above 
him in the form, until, after many a severe struggle, 
Newton not only gained the individual victory, but rose 
to the highest place in the school. By watching the 
workmen in erecting a windmill near Grantham, New- 
ton acquired such knowledge of its mechanism, that he 
completed a large working model of it, which was fre- 
quently placed upon the top of the house in which 
Newton lived at Grantham, and was put in motion by 
the action of the wind upon its sails. Although Newton 
was at this time a “sober, silent, and thinking lad,” 
who never took part in the games of his schoolfellows, 
but employed all his leisure hours in “ knocking and 
hammering in his lodging-room,” yet he occasionally 
taught the boys to “play philosophically.” He intro- 
duced the flying of paper kites, and is said to have in- 
vestigated their best forms and proportions, as well as 
the number and position of the points to which the 
string should be attached. He constructed also lanterns of 
“crimpled paper,” in which he placed a candle, to light 
him to school in the dark winter mornings ; and in dark 
nights he tied them to the tails of his kites, which the 
terrified country people took for comets. 

Tae Encuisu AND Frencn ty Mapacascar.—The 
rumour of a French expedition to Madagascar is con- 
tradicted. The Patrie says :—“ We believe we know 
from a very certain source of information that there is 
absolutely no foundation for the rumours which have 
been circulated by several journals with respect to an 
expedition alleged to be projected by France, and to be 
undertaken shortly against Madagascar. It is possible 
that such an expedition may have been talked about at 
the ministries a few days ago, because as France has 
never renounced her ancient claims upon that island the 
news of the departure of a detachment of English 
troops from the Mauritius to Madagascar has naturally 
recalled everybody’s attention to this question. But on 
the one hand the English operation referred to is not yet 
officially confirmed, and, on the other hand, we are as- 
sured that the Emperor’s government has not pronounced 
an intention lately to send any foree whatever against 
the Malgaches. 

Cotonen Waven.—“ A Sufferer” writes to the 
Times that Colonel Waugh is in London! The writer 
saw him in a cab, on Sunday, near Hyde Park. “My 
friends are sufferers by the Eastern Bank, having lost 
all they possess. Why should this wholesale plunderer 
be at large while they are starving? Pray use your 
inflaence by giving publicity to this, that he may be 
apprehended and be compelled to disgorge some of his 
ill-gotten wealth. You will have the thanks of the 
widow, the orphan, and the ruined soldier.” 

OVERCROWDING OF Stream-suips.—This practice is 
attended with so much danger, and is so frequently seen 
on the Thames, that the wonder is public attention has 
not, long ago, been directed to the subject. We observe 
that the evil has become the subject of magisterial ex- 
amination in Glasgow, on Monday. The Thistle 
steamer, on her way from Londonderry to the Clyde, 
was found to have 8700 passengers on board, and the 
master was, under the Merchant Service Act of 1854, 
ordered to pay a fine of one shilling for each passenger 
in excess of the number allowed by his certificate. He 
also has to pay a penalty of 10/,—in all, 682 14s. 

Merropouitan Toit Rerorm.—The Royal Com- 
mission appointed towards the close of the last session 
of Parliament to inquire into the practicability of pro- 
viding a substitute for the metropolitan toll-gates within 
six miles of Charing-cross, will commence its sittings 
early next month, in order to be able to report at the 
commencement of next session. Viscount Eversley, 
late Speaker of the House of Commons, will preside 
over the commission, and will have the valuable assist- 
ance of Sir J. T. Coleridge, late a judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, in conducting the investigation. 

Tue care Wu.uram Weir.—This gentleman, who 
has been the principal editor of the Daily News since the 
death of Mr. Frederick Knight Hunt in 1854, died at 
his town residence, on Wednesday, after an illness of a 
few days. Mr. Weir was born in Scotland, in 1802 ; he 
studied at the University of Gottingen, and returning to 
his native country, was called to the Scottish bar in 1826. 
He relinquished the legal profession to undertake the 
management of a leading Scottish newspaper. Removing 
to London, he at once took a high position in his profes- 
sion, and joined the Spectator. On the establishment of 
the Daily News his knowledge and great ability attracted 





editorial staff. His private character is thus alluded to 
by one of his colleagues:—‘ The genial qualities which 








endeared him to all with whom he came in contact, the 
never- failing benevolence, the simplicity, and the truth- 
fulness which shone in every word and act—these are 
best known to us, and as we recal them, we are made 
to feel how poor and inadequate is this 
generous, noble man whose loss we deplore.” 

Setr-perence or Brrrish Coronres.—In Sir 
Lytton’s despatch to the Governor-General of the 
ward Islands, the colonial authorities are earnestly re- 
commended to raise from their local resources such @ 
local force as will place the colony in security from inter- 
nal disturbances. They are advised, in short, to keep 
the peace for themselves, instead of reposing habitual re- 
liance upon the troops of the mother country, which the 
paramount emergencies of the empire may at any time 
remove. 

Dr. LerHesy AND THE Sewers.—At a court of the 
City Commission of Sewers, holden on Tuesday, Dr. 
Letheby, the Medical Officer of Health, presented a 
voluminous and very valuable report on the composition 
and properties of sewage and sewer gases and on the 
ventilation of sewers. The report alluded to the condi- 
tion of the sewerage of the metropolis, and showed that 
with the best arrang ts for the disposal of the liquid 
refuse it underwent decomposition before it left the 
sewers, and evolved gases which are dangerous to the in- 
habitants. 

Tue Covncit or Ixpta.—The Council sat on Wed- 
nesday, and remained in deliberation for two hours. 
Lord Stanley submitted to them his scheme for the re- 
vision and arrangement of the various departments both 
in Leadenhall-street and Cannon-row. The ratification 
of this scheme now rests with the Queen in Council. 
We are enabled to enumerate the principal offices in the 
new establishment of the Secretary of State for India, 
and to furnish the names of the several gentlemen in 
charge, as secretaries of the various departments. They 
are as follows:—Revenue, Mr. Prideaux; Judicial, Mr. 
Hawkins; Political, Mr. Kaye; Railway and Tei 
Mr. Danvers; Public Works, Mr. Thornton; Pal or 
General, Mr. Bourdillon. In the Military Department 
the Secretary is not yet known; the Assistant-Secretary 
is Mr. Eade. In the Marine and Transport Department 
the appointments are —Superintendent, Mr. Plowden ; 
Aecountant-General, Mr. Friend; Auditor, Mr. Sandoz ; 
Cashier, Mr. Dunsmure; Inspector-General of Stores, 
General Bonner; Agent to Administrator-General, Mr. 
Clatke ; Statistical Department and Keeper of Records, . 
Mr. Hornidge ; Chief Clerk, Mr. Onslow. The officers 
of committees are as follow:—Secretary to Finance, 
Home, and Public Works Committee, Mr. Danvers; 
Secretary to Revenue and Judicial, Mr. Prideaux; 
Secretary to Political and Military, Mr. Eade. The 
gentlemen named above have, we believe, all been in 
charge of the duties which they have now to perform 
under a different denomination. Mr. Kaye, besides the 
responsible office he has heretofore filled in the Exa- 
miner’s Department, is known to literature as the author 
of “ The Life of Sir John Malcolm,” and the “ History of 
the Affghan War.” Mr. Danvers has been connected 
with railways and telegraphs from their introduction 
into India, and was the first witness examined by the 
parliamentary committee of last session. Mr. Thornton 
was selected for the Public Works Department upon its 
formation a few years ago. Two distinguished men, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Philip Melvill, retire 
from the public service, with which they have been long 
and honourably identified, the former as the head of the 
Examiner’s Department, and the latter as the Military 
Secretary.— Times. 

A Sieniricayt Fact.—The Journal de Bruaelles 
points out a singular fact, which, it states, is now taking, 
place in Belgium. According to it, a French company 
is buying up all the Belgian journals that can be pur- 
chased, and has already become the proprietor of 
the Observateur, the Journal de la Belgique, the Télé- 
graphe, &c, The company appears to have made an offer 
for the Précursewr of Antwerp, which resisted the temp- 
tation. But the Journal de Bruxelles remarks that if 
the Antwerp paper has not given itself up to the French 
company, it does not the less reckon among the mem- 
bers of its committee of surveillance the gentleman who 
has purchased the other journals. “ There is a mystery 
in all this,” says the Journal de Brucelles, which the 
Belgian press has not been able to penetrate.” 

Repuction oF THE ALLowaxce TO THE Lorp 
Mayor.— We are informed that it is the intention of the 
Corporation Revenue Committee to recommend a mate- 
rial reduction henceforward in the salary of Lord Mayors, 
to commence the ensuing year. The amount hitherto 
allowed has been paid out of the wine duties, and other 
Lord Mayor's fees, but we understand it will be pro- 
posed to pour all the receipts into the City Chamber, 
and fix the allowance for the chief magistrate at 60002 
per the civie year. 

RicGinc Anp TACKLE Complete For Lapres.—The 
Mechanics’ Magazine for last week gives the following 
description of patent No. 198, dated Feb. 3, 1858:— 
“Improved apparatus for raising and lowering the skirts 
of ladies dresses. This consists in the use of a girdle 
with cords united at one endin a knot, whilst their other 
extremities are attached to the garment. By drawing 
them up by hand at the knot the dress will be raised to 
the distance required, unifurmly all round. The cords 
are passed over pulleys.” 
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Penis or Pr.cxmAcre.—An incident has just taken 
place, says the Pays, which shows what a state of dis- 
organisation prevails in Arabia at present. It is known 
that a son and two nephews of the Emperor of Morocco, 
to fulfil a vow made by the head of their family, left in 
May last on a pilgrimage to the holy cities. After 
visiting Mecca, they proceeded to Medina, which con- 
tains the tomb of Mahomet as well as those of the two 
first caliphs, Aboubekir and Omar. On leaving this 
latter city, the princes, who were,accompanied by a 
numerous suite, were attacked by one of the tribes of the 
district of Assyr, which pillaged the caravan and in- 
sisted on receiving a large sum as the ransom of the 
Moorish party. One of the young men having at- 
tempted to offer resistance was nearly killed. The 
prinees, seeing that nothing else was to be done, were 
obliged to send one of their officers to Yambo, a town 
under the rule of the Turkish authorities, for the sum 
required; and it was only when the amount was handed 
over to the assailants that the caravan could continue 
its journey. 

Fire —On Tuesday morning about five o’clock a fire 
took place attended with serious loss of property, and 
but for the exertions of Harmsworth, conductor of the 
Royal Society’s escape, the fire would have been at- 
tended with fatal results to a man and his wife. The 
premises belonged to Mr. Macrae, a tea dealer in the 
Walworth-road. A constable discovered the fire, and 
gave an alarm, but so strong a hold had the fire ob- 
tained, that it was found impossible for any one to get 
down stairs, and Mr. and Mrs. Macrae made for one of 
the windows, where they screamed loudly for help. 
Harmsworth immediately proceeded with his machine | 
to the burning house, and arrived just in time to rescue 
them. To get the female out he was obliged to carry | 
her down the ladder, she being insensible from the heated 
smoke. The engines of the brigade, with that of the | 
West of England office, were quickly in attendance, but 
were unable to get the flames subdued until they had 
travelled through every part of the house. 

Brrrisah ARCHROLOGICAL AssOCIATION.—CONGRESS 
ror 1859.—Dr. Palmer, of Newbury, has just received 
a communication from F. G. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., 
stating that at the last meeting of the Council of the 
British Archeological Association it was decided that 
the Congress for 1859 should be held at Newbury, and 





that the Earl of Carnarvon had accepted the office of | 


president for that occasion. The abundance of mate- 
rials in the above neighbourhood for historical and anti- 
quarian research, hitherto comparatively unexplored, 
will, no doubt, afford a rich treat to the archzologist. 

Tue Terrace Prer, Gravesenp.—Owing to the 
facilities which the Terrace Pier at Gravesend affords for 
the embarkation and landing of troops from the tran- 
sports, the Government, it is stated, have offered terms 
for its purchase. There is some difficulty in the way, 
however, the property, or a portion of it, being in 
Chancery.—Kentish Gazette. 

Dre. Vocer, THe ArricaN TravELLer. — Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt took the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s visit to Berlin to entreat her Majesty to take 
further steps for inquiring into the fate of Dr. Vogel, 
the African traveller. The English Consul at Tripoli 
is understood to have received orders to despatch mes- 
sengers to Wadai to inquire into the fate of the traveller, 
and to communicate direct to Baron Humboldt, vid 
Trieste. 

A Mereor.—Sovutnampton, Sept. 14.—An extra- 
ordinary and most brilliant meteor was noticed here last 
evening at about a quarter to seven. It made its ap- 
pearance in the south-east quarter of the heavens, and 
It lasted several 
seconds, and resembled a ball of fire of a brilliant tint, 





with a train of light following it, from which were 
emitted substances like shooting stars. The weather 
had been intensely hot all day. 

On! ‘1s Love, &c.—The following letter, written on 
both sides of a scrap of paper three inches long by one 
and a balf broad, much crumpled and very dirty, as if 
from long pocket carriage—‘‘ My Dear love I hope you | 
will Marry me on this month plese let me know if you 
will you will take me my Dear write soun to me I am 
your tuly love M‘Archalle Frazer”—was picked up in 
Skye by a tourist, and shows that wherever the school- 
master may have sojourned during his wanderings | 
abroad, it is pretty clear that not in that region has he 
cast his tent.— Morning Journal of Glasgow. 

Whisky Drivxrxc.—Did it never occur to our tota’e 
abstinence friends to turn to account the very important, 
if not really startling fact, that Kilbagie Distillery is | 
not only now no more, but that the very best artificial | 
manure is now produced at this once celebrated dis- 
tillery? Such, however, is the fact. Kilbagie, in- 
stead of sending forth to all parts of the world its 
puncheons of whisky, is now forwarding everywhere 
throughout Britain its tens of excellent and unri- 
valled manure. It would do any one good to see these 
extensive works—it is quite refreshing to see the number 
of operatives employed in preparing the manure in the 
premises celebrated for its production of “ dear Kilbagie.” 
From the very high testimonials which we have perused 
from land factors and others in favour of the Kilbagie 
manures, we can have no hesitation in recommending 
our agricultural friends to make some inquiry after, and 





make some experiments with, the undoubtedly famous 
Kilbagie manures.— Alloa Advertiser. 

Spurceon on Fryance.—On Sunday, the Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon preached as usual in the Music-hall of the 
Surrey-gardens, and drew as large a crowd as was ever 
assembled on previous occasions. Before commencing 
his discourse, he took the opportunity of alluding to the 
subject of his new Tabernacle. He said he was almost 
ashamed to speak to them so often on the subject of his 
new chapel, the building of which had been so long 
talked of in order to accommodate the immense crowds 
which from Sunday to Sunday flocked to hear the words 
from his lips. He was sure they would scarcely believe 
him when he told them that the collection on the last 
occasion they met there (Sunday last) amounted to the 
sum of 91. It was, therefore, obvious that, at this rate, 
their progress towards completion must be very slow, 
and he did hope that the mention of this subject would 
be sufficient to produce greater exertion in the future. 

Brarritz.—The Emperor and Empress having had a 
chateau built here, come each season, and during their 
stay Biarritz is in all its glory. You see their 
Majesties walking quietly along through the crowd, 
stopping on the cliff to see the bathers in the Vieux Port, 
or on the beach, near them many persons passing and re- 
passing, and all this in such a quiet and tranquil manner 
that a stranger would little suppose that imperial 
majesties were at his elbow. The Emperor walks out 
each day, wearing a blue frock-coat, and with but the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his button-hole. 
Nothing to distinguish him as the ruler of this mighty 
nation is apparent; and although those near whom he is 
passing bow, the act is but one of common politeness, 
and his Majesty bows in return, and walks slowly along, 
almost unnoticed as it were. The Empress, however, 
cannot walk along unnoticed ; for her toilettes are ever so 
tastily arranged, and her kind manner so attractive, 
that insensibly the crowd is drawn after her, and she is 
forced to bow and smile on all sides. The ladies never 
seem so happy as after they have bowed to her Ma- 
jesty, and get in return a smile equally kind to all. 
There appears to be a great charm about the Empress. 
—St. James's Chronicle. 

EccuestasticaL Fix in AvustriA.—Two men were 


very seriously injured while at work on a railroad, and | 


both of them received extreme unction at the hands of 
a priest while in a state of insensibility. The one man 
died, but the other, who was a Jew, recovered. The 
Roman Catholic bishops assert that the latter is within 
the pale of the church, but the graceless son of Israel 
denies the fact, and visits his synagogue as regularly as 
he did before the accident. The question is still pending, 
and it is not impossible that the Hebrew will be a Chris- 
tian in spite of himself. 

JoURNALISM.—We understand that the Press news- 
paper has within the last week passed entirely out of the 
hands of the late management, and that the direction 
has been entrusted to a gentieman of long acquaintance 


with public affairs, whose contributions on many sub- | 


jects of high importance in journals of Conservative 
principles have attracted much attention. 

Court or Common Councit.—At a Court helden on 
Thursday, a letter from the Belgian Minister, asking for 
information relative to the rules and tariff on coal or 
metage dues and street tolls in the City of London, was 
read. It was ordered that the necessary information should 
be furnished. A letter was also read from the Minister of 
the King of Sardinia, having reference to the welcome 


given by the Corporation to his Majesty upon the | 


occasion of his late visit to the Queen. A gold medal 
accompanied the letter. The chairman of the officers 
and clerks’ committee brought up a report from that 
body upon the subject of the retirement of the Town 
Clerk, and recommending a retiring allowance to that 
gentleman of 1400/. per annum, After considerable 
discussion an amendment proposing that the retiring 
pension should be 1000/. instead of 14007 per annum 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
REPRESENTATION OF DuMBARTONSHIRE.—We under- 
stand, on good authority, that in the event of Mr. 
Smollett retiring from the representation of the county, 


| Mr. Bontine of Ardoch intends to offer himself to the 
| constituency on thoroughly Liberal principles. —Dum- 


barton Herald. 


Mapame Ciara Noverro.—This accomplished 


| Singer's last appearance this season takes place to-day at 


the Crystal Palace, where there is a féte provided by the 
Early Closing Association. In addition to the Concert, 


| in which other popular singers will take part, there will 


be special amusements of an out-door character, including 
archery, cricket, and a great wrestling match by 
warehousemen and others. 

Wuere to Orerate.—A gentleman, noted for his 
humour, travelling in a stage-coach in New England, in 
company with several clergymen, the conversation turned 
upon the “ nigger question.” One of the clergymen in- 
veighed strongly against the Abolitionists for agitating 
the subject in the northern states, where no slavery is 
tolerated. “If Garrison wants to attack the evil,” said 
he, “why does he not go where he can make some im- 
pression upon it—where it exists? Why does he squirt 
his little engine at a fire which is blazing a thousand 
miles off?” The rev. gentleman chuckled heartily at 
this sally, and looked round with a triumphant air to 


the humorous gentleman, as he sat in silence upon the 
front seat, and asked him “what he thought about 
it.” “You, gentlemen,” said he, “appear to be 
clergymen. Your business is to battle against sin ang 
to overthrow Satan’s kingdom. Now, if that is 
object, why do you stay among decent Christian people? 
Why, in the Devil’s name, don’t you go to hell!” —Nep 
York Times. 

Sir GeorGe GREY ON Epvucation AND LrTeRAtuRg, 
—At the annual dinner of the Northern Union of Lite. 
rary and Scientific Institutes at Alnwick, on T 
the Right Hon Sir George Grey, in proposing the toast 
of “ Prosperity to the Northern Association of Lit 
and Mechanics’ Institutions,” made along and interest. 
ing speech on the means of adult education, A con. 
temporary says :—‘* No quarter is given by the honour. 
able baronet to the timid dilettantism which mourns 
over the presence of newspapers in a mechanics’ 
room. He says, with truth, that the daily and 
press has gradually become a vehicle of conveying to the 
minds of those who have but a few hours in the week to 
spend in reading of any sort, the gist of all the most im. 
portant circumstances, moral and material, that are 
taking place around them, as well as a good deal of the 
cream of the current literature of the day. It is a farce 
to talk of this as giving superficial notions. Sir George 
justly observes that the cultivating and hu 
power of pure and powerful fiction is a thing quite in- 
estimable. Vicious and vulgar tales are deleterious in 
their effects, no matter of what class their readers 
be. But it is nonsensical to confound the great and 
glorious productions of imaginative mind with the 
tawdry and garish caricatures written and printed, not 
to teach but to sell. Comprehensiveness and y, 





are of more importance than the observance of any very 
rigid rule of exclusion. To load the shelves of me 
| chanics’ institutions with worthless or demoralising 
| productions would obviously be a flagrant abuse of 
| trust; but all attempts to shut out speculative opinions, 
| or to stifle the appetite for free discussion, must prove to 
be empirical, What a toil-worn man wants in most 
cases is mental refreshment, and he ought to have the 
means, within safe but very wide limits, of choosing 
what sort of refreshment he finds most congenial.” 

Morratity AMONG Birps.—The ancient and beautifal 
Abbey of Welbeck, as is well known, is surrounded by 
thousands of ancient oaks and hundreds of acres of 
thriving plantations, interspersed with considerable 
tracts of underwood where game is as abundant as black- 
berries. Among these perhaps partridges are the most 
abundant, for they are seldom disturbed, and continue to 
procreate amid the wild recess of the forest. During the 
present season, however, a most extensive mortality has 
prevailed among this tribe, and hundreds have been 
found dead in all directions without any reasonable or 
| apparent cause. When dissected there is something in 
| appearance in the intestines similar to the tapeworm; 
| but the breed itself has latterly not been so numerous, 
supposed to arise from their breeding “in and in.” The 
| birds themselves appear to belong to one family, and to 
have continued without fresh mates for so many years 
that the race naturally wears out for want of resuscita- 
tion and the infusion of new blood. Be this, however, 
i it may, the fact remains the same; and in con 
| sequence, on many of the detached estates, as at Elksley 
and other places, the keepers are netting all they possi- 
bly can, in order that they may be set at liberty in the 
preserves around Welbeck, which we hope may stay 
the further progress of the mortality.— Nottingham 
Guardian, 

Tue Comer.—Mr. Hind, the astronomer, writing i 
a contemporary, says :—From three or four o'clock this 
(Monday) morning, the sky being remarkably clear the 
comet of Donati presented itself as a very conspicu- 
ous object in the north-eastern heavens, Its nucleus 
was as bright as a star of the second magnitude, 
and, though not planetary in appearance, bore high 
magnifiers better than any comet I remember to 
have seen. The tail, which might be traced in 
the ‘ comet-seeker,” about five degrees from the head, 
consisted of a single ray, very well defined on the side 
preceding with reference to the direction of motion, 
but fading away indistinctly on the opposite side A 
very faint ray of light emanated from the nucleus to 
wards the sun, as@@teviously remarked in several of these 
objects, and I thought at moments that a short “ horn, 
or “section,” issued therefrom at right angles to the 
axis of the tail. The increase in the brightness of 
comet is so nearly in conformity with theory that there 
is a high probability of it being visible with telescopes 
in full sunshine about the epact of maximum 
liancy in October. On this matter I hope to send 
you some further particulars in due course. The ap- 
parent diameter of the nucleus is about five seconds of 
arc, and, as the comet is still upwards of 120,000,000 
miles from the earth, the real diameter will be rather 
over 3000 miles. Taking the apparent length of the 
tail at five degrees, its trae length would appear to be 
about 15,000,000 miles. Encke’s comet was very 
tinct in the clear morning sky. As the Mercury of 
comets it will always possess interest for the atenee 
though just now the far brighter one of Donati will 
course attract more general attention. I may add that 
the path of the comet appears to be very 
sented by a parabolic orbit, and, consequently, it s 
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not likely to revisit these parts of space for a few hun- 
dred years. : 

Tay SaLmon Fisutncs.—The salmon fishings belong- 

to the Earls of Wemyss and Kinnoull were exposed 

to let by public roup, on Friday, and brought— the former 
95871., being an increase of 309/. upon last year; and 
the latter 891, which is the same as in the previous 
season. The attendance of competitors was considerable, 
and the biddings brisk.— Daily Mail. 

VintaGE in PortuGcau.—The vintage of 1858 will 
probably be the most abundant of the last five years. 
Already a very large quantity of grapes have been 





shipped to England, and one shipper alone, up to the | 
t time, has forwarded more grapes than the amount 
of the entire shipments of last year. 

Tar Wrxe Cror in MAperra.—There is a proba- | 
bility that the yield of wine in Madeira this year will be | 
some 600 pipes, whereas in former years it used to | 

between 15,000 and 16,000 pipes. The farmers, 

however, are still attending to the cultivation of the | 

and planting new vines in the districts where the 
ald ones have died out, so that there is every hope that 
the island may be again restored to its vine-producing 
condition. An unqualified contradiction may be given 
to the assertion so freely promulgated in England, that 
the inhabitants of Madeira have ceased to attend to the 
cultivation of the vine. 

Post-orrice OrpER.—On the 1st of October next, 
and thenceforward, the compulsory prepayment of post- 
age will be extended to all letters addressed to Barba- 
does, Trinidad, and St. Helena. The postage also of 
letters posted in these colonies, addressed to the United 
Kingdom, will be required to be prepaid by the senders. 

New Guaso Isianp.—Several vessels have gone 
from Honolulu to load guano at Jarvis Island. There 
was no longer a doubt about the value of the deposit. 

Fatxirk Tryst.—The second for the season of these 

annual markets was held on Monday. The} 
general show of sheep was considerably less than on the | 
previous year, the deficiency being accounted for entirely | 
by the short supply of black-faced sheep. The buyers | 
were more numerous than was expected, and they came | 
out liberally, although the stock suffered a reduction; 
but that was to be expected even by holders, as sheep- 
markets have deteriorated in prices for some time past. 





| 


of the corn in such good condition that it was thrashed 
and brought to market very early, so the quantity at 
market has been abundant. The wine trade is always 
dull just before the vintage; but as a great vintage is 
anticipated, the Burgundian proprietors are selling their 
wines in order to get cellar-room. 

More Opium Twappie.—Under this head a corre- 
spondert of the Times, who signs himself “ Fumus,” 
writes: —“ The well-meaning gentlemen who signed the 
address to Lord Derby on the subject of opium seem to 
be as much in the rearward of passing events as the 
Seven Sleepers of the legend when they woke up. Have 
they been so wrapped up in their abstractions as to be 
ignorant that opiuin has now been for some time as freely 
admitted with a duty as our ccttons, and that (in the 
words of your own correspondent) ‘ the trade is as open 
and as unrestrained in all the cities of China as the sale 
of hot cross buns on Good Friday in the streets of 
London?’ And yet the whole of the lengthy address 
proceeds on the supposition that the opium trade is at 
present one of a desperate smuggling character. They 
will next, perhaps, advise the enterprise of a holy war 
to compel the Chinese Government to prohibit the drug 
again !” 

Tue Liverroot Docks Anp THE TimBER TRADE.— 
At the meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, it was stated that arrangements had been 
formed for placing the new norti: dock, called the Canada 
dock, almost exclusively at the service of the importers 
of timber at the port, with a total quay space for stor- 
age ground of 134,000 square yards, apportioned in al- 
lotments of from 25,000 to 26,000 yards each. 

Nanreos AnD Penrutw Mininc Company.—-A ge- 
neral meeting was held yesterday at Mr. Murchison’s 
offices, Bishopsgate-street; Mr. J. W. Williamson in 
the chair. A report was read, from which it appeared 
that it was desirable the mines should be very fully 
developed with the least possible delay. More than 
half the shareholders were represented at the meeting, 
and the call of 15002 (6s. per share) was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Tue Istumus or Svurz Prosect.—It is positively 
stated in a letter from Vienna, in the Bourse Gazette of 
Berlin, that the statement made in some journals that 


| the Porte had granted M. de Lesseps a concession for 


At the close of the market, few or none of the black- | cutting through the Isthmus of Suez, and that England 
faced sheep remained unsold; and there is little doubt | has abandoned her opposition to it, is utterly devoid of 
that what was left of the Cheviots would be converted | truth. 
into money before the next market. Cheviot wethers| Tue Stace 1x France.—The Univers has some 
from 3s. to 5s. below the corresponding market of last | Severe strictures upon the immorality of the Parisian 
year. In some instances Cheviot ewes were sold a theatricals. It particularly alludes to what are called 
shade better than last year, but for the most part they | piéces & emmes, that is to say, pieces in which the object 
were 1s. to 2s. and even 3s. below last year. | of the author and manager is to exhibit the actresses 
Tue CANADIAN CARRYING TrADE.—The select com- | with as few clothes on as possible, literary merit of any 
mittee appointed during the late session of the Canadian | kind being quite a secondary consideration. The Times 
Parliament to inquire into the past and present course of | correspondent says:—“ The Univers is caustic, but it 


the different Atlantic ports in America and Great Bri- 
tain, have made their report. From it we learn that 
the tendency of the Canada trade was to pass over into 
the United States. “It appears,” says the Quebec 
Journal, “that while the mails, passengers, and every 
description of goods can be conveyed from Quebec to the 
Chicago, or any lake port in the interior, and vice versd, 
at less cost and in less time than to or from New York, 
the high price between Quebec and Liverpool has 
diverted almost the entire trade between the lakes and | 
Europe to New York. ‘To counteract this evil the re- 
port boldly recommends the establishment of a daily 
line of screw steamers, of 2000 tons burden, between 
Liverpool and Quebec, connecting with a line of steamers 
on Lake Huron to Chicago. It is asserted that by this 
arrangement first-class passengers could reach Chicago 
Liverpool, by Quebec, over the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, in about eighteen days, emigrants and light | 
on by rail and water combined, in about meee 
| 


trade between the lakes and the sea-board, and between 
| 
| 
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Trape in France.—According to the commercial 
Teport of the Presse, the state of affairs has not altered 
sensibly during the last week. Business continues to 

slowly. Orders are coming in both from the 
provinces and from abroad, but credit revives slowly. 
usiness in general is done for cash. Merchants for the 
most part realised their capital during the crisis, and 
they now save the discount by paying for goods at 
Mee. This accounts for the small quantity of com- 
mercial paper in circulation, although on the whole there 
18 an increase of transactions. Manufacturers complain | 
of the scarcity of labour; they have been obliged to | 
orders owing to the difliculty of finding workmen. 

is equally the case in Lyons and other manufac- 
towns, as in Paris. During the commercial crisis 
many workmen left the towns and took to agricultural 
our, Operations at Lyons are described as being | 
active. Articles of luxury are now in demand, such as 
, bronzes, cabinet-work, and lace. The prices | 

of raw materials are firm, with an upward tendency. 
lators are purchasing silks, woollens, and cottons. 
-wools in particular maintain a price that leaves 

but a small margin for the manufacturer. The im- 
Portance of encouraging the production of cotton in 
Algeria, with a view to competition with America, is 
dwelt upon. Calmness prevails in cereals and wines. 
The fine harvest weather has occasioned the getting in 


| 


| admission fee. 


tells the truth. The second class of the Parisian theatres 
are too apt to abuse such merely meretricions means of 
drawing a house. The most extravagant and witless 
framework of a play is deemed good enough upon which 
to hang a score or two of half-naked nymphs. The 
authors depend for their success not on their brains but 
on the legs of the ladies, and really they often abuse 
the license for laziness and dulness thus afforded. Those 


spectators who have even patience to sit such pieces out . 


will hardly ever return to them; but Paris contains 
some scores of fresh audiences, and the puffing of the 
feuilletonis trusted to for bringing the sheep to the fold. 


| The system is not one likely to encourage either good 


authors or good actors.” 

Tue Patrons or tue Rixc.—Referring to a prize- 
fight which took place last week at Thornbury, near 
Bristol, the Bristol Mercury says:—‘ It appears that 
the fighting fraternity mustered about 3000, and 
behaved themselves upon their route with more than 
usual blackguardism. The country people were so 
frightened by their appearance and language, as to cause 
many of them to close their houses. Some of the mob 
went so far as to assault several of the poor folk, and 
after taking possession of the field in which the fight 
took place, demanded of all who wished to enter it an 
On coming to a beerhouse at Pilning, 
kept by Mr. Huxley, who happened to be away, his 


| wife only being in the house, they proceeded to the 
jcellar and helped themselves, until the poor man’s 


stock of beer was exhausted; they also cleared the 
house of all the eatables they could lay hands on, and 
departed, without paying for what they had consumed. 
The orchards upon their way were plundered by the 
scoundrels. The loser of the fight, Thomas Squires, 


| alias Ovens, has, through the exertions of Sir Thomas 


Davis, a magistrate, been committed for trial He was 
captured on Saturday last, at a public-house in Pristol, 
though not without a sharp resistance. It is hoped thit 
some of the others will also be made an example of. 
RE-VACCINATION.——-M. Laney reports that in sixty 
men of the French army re-vace'nated at Toulouse, 
serious symptoms of a typhoid end erysipelatous nature 
ensued as a consequence in nine of them. He advises 
the Minister of War that in future only a small number 
of men of a regiment should be vaccinated at once, so 
that they may not be foreod to return immediately to 
their duty; that only those de bonnz volonté shall be 
vaccinated ; that the operation sLoald only be performed 





in spring or autumn, and not in the hot season; that 
the re-vaccinated should be kept quiet from work for a 
week.—Medical Times. 

New Inventions.—Mr. Pike, of the Committee-office, 
House of Commons, had an interview yesterday with 
Sir John Pakington, at the Admiralty, for the purpose 
of submitting designs for the construction of break- 
waters on a new principle, and also certain 
improvements in steam navigation and in the structure 
of lifeboats and vessels intended for inland navigation, 
with a view to facilitate the passage of the latter over 
shoals and sand banks and through shallow waters. 

CrystaL Patace.—The directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company have set apart a day on which Mr. 
Manns, the able and energetic director of their perma- 
nent band, may take a benefit concert. The arrange- 
ments are to be on the most liberal scale, and will not 
only be carried out by the artistes both vocal and instru- 
mental who have taken part in the great concerts of the 
season, but will include others of the highest celebrity. 
The attractive and prominent part which Mr. Manns 
bears daily at the Crystal Palace cannot fail to_ensure 
a large attendance, and many will be glad of some 
opportunity of testifying their approval of Mr. Manns’s 
taste, and the energy he has displayed in improving the 
musical means of the Crystal Palace. ‘ 
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Leaver Orricr, Friday Night, September 17th. 
SARDINIA. 

Tue Piedmontese Gazette states that the so-called cession 
of the port of Villafranca to Russia consists of the mere 
gratuitous concession of an old deserted bagne, which is 
turned into a depot for provisions and fuel. It is also 
alleged that a clause in the lease enables Piedmont to 
get rid of the tenant on due notice, a stipulation which 
might be found very difficult to enforce. This version 
of the affair has been thought sufficiently important to 
assume the form of a telegram, dated the 15th inst. 

The Gazette de France holds that the continental 
Powers should represent to Piedmont that under the 
present European system, no nation has a right to cede 
or let any portion of its territory. “ What would be 
said,” it concludes, ‘ if the King of Naples were to sell a 
port to England ?” 





TURKEY. 

News from Constantinople to the 11th has been re- 
ceived. It was reported that Fuad Pasha, on his arrival 
in London, was to demand explanations as to the bom- 
bardment of Jeddah and the occupation of Perim. 

There was an impression that an ordonnance would 
shortly be published recommending the dignitaries of the 
empire to limit their expenses and to reduce the luxury 
of their servants. Some arrests had taken place, but the 
sultanas still resisted, and the Sultan was already 
reconciled with his brothers-in-law. 

Steam-packet companies were being organised in 
various parts of Turkey, 





WEST INDIES. 

The Magdalena arrived this day with the West India 
mails. She brings specie to the value of 750,000 
dollars. 

The questions between England and France, on the 
one hand, and the Venezuelan Government on the other, 
are likely to be settled satisfactorily. 

Antigua has been visited by an earthquake. The 
islands are healthy, except Cuba. The reports from 
Demerara and Trinidad are favourable for the crops. 





AMERICA. 

The steamship Alps arrived at Liverpool to-day with 
New York advices to the 5th instant. 

The political news is unimportant, the cable jubilee 
absorbing public attention. It was celebrated on the 
Ist with great éclat. 

The quarantine hospital on Staten Island was entirely 
destroyed by a mob on the Ist inst. by means of fire, 
One man was shot during the affray. Thirty-two houses 
were reduced to ashes, and the patients narrowly escaped 
destruction. The excitement was very strong against 
the Emigration Commissioners. 

Captain Hudson and the officers of the Niagara have 
been entertained at Jersey City. 

The yellow fever still raged at New Orleans. 

Advices from Vera Cruz report the suppression of all 
Opposition newspapers at the capital. A decisive action 
between the contending parties was looked for, 

The Africans captured by the Dolphin were to be con- 
veyed in the steam-frigate Niagara back to their homes, 





HAMBURG. 

News from Hamburg, dated 3 o'clock p.m, 15th 
September, states the explosion of the powder magazine 
off that port on board an emigrant ship, the Hammonia, 
for New York. Out of 295 passengers five were badly 
wounded. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended forinsertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for ——, but asa tee of his faith. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of leiters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion iso delayed, owing to a press 

of matter; and when omitted, it is frequently from rea- 

sons quite independent of the merits of the communica- 


on. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is no- 


thing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress. —Dr. ARNOLD. 


_—-- > = 
STATE OF PARTIES COMMITTEE. 


Ir the present Government were frankly to avow 
itself only a provisional Government, and were re 
garded as such by the public, there would be no 
great objection to the position whieh it oceupies, or 
to the men which compose it ; but it is understood 
to advance itself as a fair representative of the 
country ; and while its members remind us that 
oflice was thrust upon them rather than sought, 
they appear to think they have some right to hold 
office on their own terms so long as they submit to 
the most distinct politieal conditions of the day. If 
they will execute Liberal measures they hold them- 
selyes free to remain in power, although they are 
not Liberals, but Tories. Some of their leading 
members, indeed, might very justly disclaim that 
title; but what of that? They must sever them- 
selves from the more earnest and consistent of their 
older followers, and the Ministry would then be in 
the peculiar condition of having within itself a 
Liberal Ministry with a Tory Opposition, or rice 
versé. Lord Derby, or Lord Stanley, or Mr. Dis- 
raeli might remain as head of a new Liberal Go- 
vernment if that weeding of the old Tory elements 
had been effected; but the Government as it is, 
with its origin stamped upon it, is for all permanent 
purposes a political impossibility ; and so long as 
is remains in office unchanged, it stamps the situa- 
tion as an unterminated crisis. Meanwhile there 
are two serious objections to any prolongation of 
the crisis, or to any maintenance of the present 
Government in power while its party and political 
relations continue unaltered. First, the majority 
in Parliament is debarred from its political right of 
possessing the Governmeut ; secondly, the de facto 
ixecutive is exposed to be obstructed by party com- 
binations of the actual majority. These objections 
so strike at the root of cur constitutional system, 
that they form in themselves sufficient reason 
either for removing the Ministry or for compelling 
it to adapt itself to its future. 

We freely admit that the causes of the situation 
do not lie at the door of the present Ministers ; 
they have been passive; their utmost responsibility 
consists in accepting power thrust. upon + ne The 
reasons for their entry into office lie with altogether 
different sections of the parliamentary class; we see 
the causes of the Derby Ministry in the actual con- 
dition of the Liberal party. Before the last session 
was over, Lord Palmerston was unable to muster a 
majority even of Liberals. He saw the Opposition 
sometimes led by Lord John Russell, sometimes by 
Mr. Milner Gibson, or by anybody else who took 
up the question of the day. He was obliged to sur- 
render his resistance of Ministers on the India Bill, 
and on the breaking up of Parliament he seemed to 
retire from political life to his estates in Ireland, or 
to his sympathisers on the Continent—anywhere but 
the political society of England. Lord John Rus- 
sell and his friends had the most magnificent oppor- 
tunities open before them for resuming the lead of 
the Liberal party, and their own backwardness was 
the sole reason why they did not resume that lead. 
From its comexion with the middle class, whose 
rights have never yet been sufliciently recognised 


and employed in our political system, the Man- 
chester would have been able to take at least 
a second half in the action of the Opposition. The 
want of rank amongst its leading men would have 
been no ground for their being kept back had it not 
been that the prejudices of certain leaders on sub- 
jects of war, perhaps of class relations, and certainly 
trading relations, have rendered the party not popu- 
lar all over the country, and have abridged the 
number of its supporters out of doors. For these 
reasons the principal sections of the Liberal party 
have been drawn more widely asunder from each 
other, and have been enfeebled im their own action ; 
and of the several parties into which the House of 
Commons is cut, of the five parties, the three 
Liberal sub-sections and the two Conservative sub- 


jsections, the Ministerial party is that which brings 


together the greatest number with the most positive 
desire to co-operate. It is powerful through the 
backslidings of its opponents, strong in their divi- 
sions ; but still it fails to supply conditions which 





have heretofore been considered essential to the 
| permanent occupation of office. 

We see the same government of minorities in the 
colonies; but that is explained by the fact that a 
| responsible Government is comparatively new in the 
British settlements ; that society itself in those dis- 
‘tant provinces is undergoing constant alteration, 
with every local circumstance contributing to un- 
\settlement, and that before long probably a little 
more schooling in the business of representative in- 
stitutions will cure this local defeet. We show the 
|same anomaly, notwithstanding our long experience 
,and the boasted perfection of our representative in- 
|stitutions; can we acquiesce in such a state of 
things as permanent? Will the middle class be 
content to see the upper classes exposing their own 
| incompetency to govern the country, and yet 
jretaining access to office as if it were their privi- 
lege ? Vith such an exhibition of weakness at 
head-quarters, would the working class be content 
to stand excluded; nay, would any parliamentary 
party, retaining a spark of political conviction or 
pride, consent to the permanency of such political 
anarchy? It is scarcely possible that our political 
decline has gone so far as that point; if it had done 
so we might confess that we have been seized with 
political phthisis. 

One of the causes of continuance, however, is of 
avery simple and obvious kind; it is the diffieulty 
of bringing a constitutional question to any practi- 
eal issue on the basis of any inquiry that interests 
the public at the moment. The House of Com- 
mons is cut up into sub-sections, which neutralise 
each other on almost every political or practical 
question, and the Administration de facto has a 
great advantage in the opportunity of balancing 
one Opposition against another in a House where 
there is a small Ministerial party and four smaller 
Oppositions. ‘The first attempt at a political rescue 
lay in the design of forming an independent Liberal 
party. There were meetings in one of the com- 
mittee-rooms ; Right Honourable gentlemen—no 
man under a Right Honourable could be thought 
of—were named as tlie leaders of the party. Some 
hoped that Lord John might consent to resume 
his post, others even thought that Lord Palmerston 
might be induced to own his fault, to mend his 
ways, and to take up his place again as leader of 
the Liberal Opposition; which, restored to its 
strength as a consolidated majority, would at 
onee turn the Derby Cabinet out of office, 
and re-enter Downing-street in easy triumph. The 
divisions between the Liberals, however, have been 
aided by the willing and complete submission of the 
Tories to act under Liberal dictation, lay aside their 
old principles, and proceed upon the modern prin- 
ciples heretofore monopolised by the Liberals. This 
coupling of Liberal failure with Tory succession to 
the business of Liberalism, has thrown all our Parlia- 
mentary calculations at fault; it threatens, indeed, 
to undermine the very ground of responsible Go- 
vernment ; for it calls upon us to accept as Minis- 
ters men who have been all their lives opposed to 
Liberal principles, and who, if they have any con- 
sistency, any maturity of judgment, any sincerity, 
are from the training and the habit of their lives 
most likely to turn round at a critical moment and 
resume their allegiance to Tory principles. We 
continue to maintain a Tory Government in office 
therefore, at our own peril, with a great probability 
that so long as we do so we shall weaken every kind 
of Liberal influence, break down every sort of 
Liberal connexion, and hand over the country to be 
again the sport of some heaven-born Minister of 








absolutist doctrine. At present, the state of things 
is only like a laborious ies but at the next stage 
it may be no laughing matter, and our solicitude jg 
increased by reflecting that not a man among us ig 
clever enough to guess “ what next.” 

It has heretofore proved impossible to raise ap 
issue which shall lead us out of this entanglement, 
The Liberal party scheme has proved a failure; we 
have found that we cannot trust in particular per- 
sons as habitual leaders; if Ministers were heate, 
on their India bill, they accepted the measures of 
their opponents as far as they must—they have 
undertaken to neutralise even the claim for reform 
ag odenting it. There is no motion to be 
about the influence of the Crown, “which has in 
creased, is increasing, and o 
No independent Liberal could obtain much atten- 
tion for a motion “on the state of the nation,” singe 
the nation is very tranquil and rather more prog 
perous than it has been recently. There has not 
been yet any wholesale parliamentary corruption, 
Perhaps the best mode of dealing with the di 
is, as usual, the direct mode. The substantial fact ig, 
that our system of government by Ministers of the 
Crown, under a check of responsibility to Par. 
liament is, at this moment, a failure, because the 
authority of Parliament is neutralised by the sub 
division of parties. If we were to hazard aj 
ment on the actual condition of the political w 
we might say that the materials for our constitu 
tional system have come to an end, and that the 
system fails for want of the men or the circum 
stances which give it effect. What will be the next 
stage in this national disorganisation ? The question 
would justify any member of sufficient energy and 
courage, who should next session move for a seleet 
committee to inquire into the state of parties with 
reference to the construction of Government, and 
the relations of the Executive to Parliament. The 
report of the committee—if its inquiry were ‘pro 
perly conducted, and it summoned. the proper wif 
nesses before it—would be one of the most interest 
ing historical commentaries upon our political 
history ever produced; but long before that i 
the mere development of the motion, and the 
cussions to which it would give rise, would bring 
the whole subject of the dead lock under active 
debate, and possibly to a practical issue. 





THE PRESS IN BELGIUM AND PIEDMONT, 
Stxce the press of France has been deprived of its 
freedom, that of the two neighbouring kingdoms 
which retain the privileges of constitutional rile 
has become of more intrinsic importance, as well as 
of more sympathetic interest to Western Europe. 
The influence of English journalism is undoubtedly 
greater in the Cabinets and salons of foreign states. 
‘The bureaucracy of the Continent, and the coterie 
that in most of the large cities continue to indulge 
in political gossip in spite of the police, continue 
one way or other to enjoy the luxury of knowing 
from time to time what public opinion in this coun 
try is talking about. Even where the most li 
English journals are most strictly contraband, their 
contents, especially when they happen to be a 
many degrees “above proof,” are certain to 
found “entered inwards ;” and so conscious 1s 
solutism that the arts of political smuggling are 
invincible, that we continually see in the semi- 
official prints of Paris, Naples, and Vienna elaborate 
replies to accusations which, according to the 
theory of paternal governments, ought never to 
have been read within their confines, or, if read, could 
only have provoked derision. But, after all, the 
influence of English journalism is a spécialité; 
its direct influence abroad is necessarily confined ma 
great measure to professional or amateur politicians. 
For the many, whether in Italy, Germany, or 
constitutional states of Northern Europe, one 
out-spoken, well-written popular journal, in Fre 

or Italian, is worth half a dozen London news- 
papers of the highest merit. ‘The sentiments of 
the British Parliament and people recorded in their 
periodical press is unquestionnbly a matter of the 
utmost moment on many critical occasions to their 
neighbours, but it is incapable of supplying the 
wants of communities whose antecedents, 

and dialects are so widely dissimilar. The press 
of Paris used to boast that a perusal of its contents 
was an indispensable of politieal life throughout 
the Continent ; and from 1830 to 1850 this im@ 
certain sense was true. But since the r 


of Bonapartism, that brilliant, though oftentimes 





ht to be diminished ” 
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misleading, light has been all but hidden ; and in 
its absence the lesser luminaries of Brussels and 
Turin have naturally attracted more regard. 

We must do our Belgian brethren the justice of 
saying that they have shown themselves in every 
way worthy of the task that has devolved — 
them. Writing as they have done during the last 
seven years under the muzzle of the imperial guns, 
they have seldom, if ever, been wanting in courage 
or candour. Again and again they have been inso- 
lently menaced by the authorities of the Tuileries ; 
but they have met such menaces with calm intre- 
pidity, and without petulance or bluster they have 

ursued the honest tenour of their way. They 

ve seen their dearest privileges, nay, the very 
tees of their existence itself, put in jeopardy 

3 the rash violence of men who, driven from 
ir own country, have sought in Belgium the 
means of weekly or daily denunciation of the 
authors of their exile. These organs of the ostra- 
cised are vehemently re ublican, and, as may well 
be supposed, vindictively anti-imperialist. But 
their principles find no echo in the native Belgian 
, which is emphatically temperate, with few and 
Obscure exceptions. The confidence which has 
been generated in all classes of the community in 
the loyalty of the King and the adequacy of the 
constitution is reflected in the moderation of tone 
which characterises the most influential journals, 
whether Liberal or Conservative. Z’ Emancipation is, 
perbaps, the ablest organ of Catholic and Conserva- 
tive opinions, and enjoys deservedly much influence 
among the opulent and educated laity ; but while 
the sympathies of its party tend towards impe- 
rialism, it adheres unswervingly to the national 
faith in self-government ; and though many of its 
rters are disposed to favour a protectionist 

y, it undeviatingly maintains the wisdom and 
oj A free trade. L’Economiste Belge, LV’ Etoile, 
and Sancho (the Charivari of Brussels) may be cited 
as similar instances, though in a different way. But 
the most remarkable, and, in many respects, the 
most admirable proof of skill and enterprise in 
continental journalism, is L’ladependance Belge, 
whigh, without abandoning the maxims on which it 
was originally founded as a watchful and fearless 
sentinel of national rights, has aspired to play a 
¢osmopolitan part, and has succeeded for a consi- 
erable time in doing so with spirit and dignity. 
It was in 1845, if we mistake not, that, under 
the advice of M. Rogier, the present head 
of the administration, its proprietors were induced 
#o assign to it this new rd/e, and to undertake the 
large additional expenditure which such a veuture 


. By degrees it has come to have separate 


most unparelleled the Government and people it 
has served so faithfully and so well have s true 
in its defence, and have resisted at no ordinary 
peril every attempt to fetter or subvert it. It were 
a very bad compliment to a sober or enlightened 
nation to ascribe such resistance to an abstract 
sentiment of pride rather than to a practical sense 
of justice and of policy. Had their newspapers 
been reckless and vituperative in their mode of 
dealing with great public questions, instead of 
logieal and persuasive, firm and dignified, the duty 
of self-preservation would have long since been 
heard looting against the duty of preserving them. 
But it is just because the Belgian journals have 
with a clear instinct discussed the true path of the 
national interest, and have steadily abstained from 
deviating therefrom, that their preservation has 
come to be habitually bound up with that of na- 
tional existence, and that no party or section of 
weight or worth pretends to distinguish between 
the two. They are not regarded—as in some other 
countries thoughtless and intemperate journals 
have deservedly been—as a sort of Bashi-Bazouks 
equally dangerous to friends and foes, but@}the 
recognised standard-bearers of the national defence, 
round which individual patriotism trustingly rallies, 
and to which those in command continually point. 

We find that we have not room to-day for an 
comparative notice of the Sardinian press. We 
shall resume the subject in another number. 





LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
Lorp Srratrorp pE Repcurre, after a brief 
sojourn at Paris, has at length set out for Con- 
stantinople. What is his purpose in going thither ? 
and in what capacity is he gone? Our French 
neighbours, who have always looked on him as the 
incarnation of national jealousy, and the very em- 
bodiment of the inappeasable spirit of anti-Galli- 
canism they impute to John Bull, are extremely 
curious to know what the testy old gentleman is 
really about ; and failing to glean any reasonable 
account of the matter from English newspapers or 
English gossips, they have busied themselves 
during the past week in fabricating and retailing 
conjectural explanations of the ex-Ambassador’s 
mission. 

But has he a mission of any kind that can be 
termed official, after all? Everybody who knows 
anything of the usages of diplomacy must be aware 





that when a sovereign has an accredited representa- 
tive at the court of another, a second envoy of 


temper; and his almost feminine jealousy of 

one, whether English, French, Austrian, or Russian, 

who has in his time presumed to advise the Sultan 

on affairs of weight, has been the theme of ri 

~ reproach amongst all on whose self-love he 
en 


When Lord Clarendon used sometimes to ask fi 
an answer to some suggestion made in a solemn and 
verbose despatch six months old, Lord Stratford 
would coolly intimate that he had not had leisure at 
os time of a seoeieh to enter into Brenig en of 
the reasons why the suggestion from Downing- 
street was obviously inaplicable or inopportune, 
His rivals of the corps Jplomatigné were treated 
with as little ceremony. He despised their com- 
parative igncrance of the affairs of Turkey, and was 
too much engrossed with the really honest and 
cordial anxiety for their extrication from ruin, to 
waste time in vindicating his own arbitrary mode 
of procedure, or instructing others how to help him 
if inclined. No English Minister of the present 
century ever snubbed so many perso of note 
at home or abroad. As for Sir Henry Bulwer, he 
made no disguise of his contempt for that feeble 
and frivolous make-believe of a gnat diplomatist. 
He told Sir Henry, on his arrival at Constantinople 
as special commissioner, to arrange the affairs of 
the Principalities, that le was not to be duped as 
to the ultimate aim with which he had come thither ; 
he knew, he said, that the plausible petit maitre was 
come to supplant him as am or, but that he 
did not intend to permit the guardianship of the 
Porte to fall into such incompetent hands until 
they were in a better condition. And it is no 
secret that, anxious as Lord Clarendon was to get 
rid of him, he dared not supersede him in the post 
he had filled so long with matchless 
and ability. At length, weary of the nok 
tude and spite of Downing-street, and somewhat 
prematurely confident, perhaps, that the perils of 
the Porte were passed, he resolved spo 
to offer his resignation; it was eager 
and Sir H. Bulwer, having more family interest 
with the present Administration than he had with 
that of Lord Palmerston, and being quite as ready 
to fall in with the views of the one as with those of 
the other, was appointed in his room. It is said, 
and not wholly, we believe, without a 
that expectations were at one time held out to 
Stratford of the portfolio of foreign affairs in Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet. As the relative and friend of 
Mr. Canning, there would have been a peculiar 

race in such an appointment by the present 

remier, whose first nomination to office was in 
1827, when he was made Under Secretary of State 
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@ditions for Germany, for France, for tle Baltic, | similar rank ean only be sent for some special object | by that illustrious man. But in polities there is 
and for Belgium. All these require to be separately | with the capacity and with the title of Minister or | little room for gratitude or sentiment of any kind. 
ited; and in addition thereto a great number of | Ambassador Extraordinary, as the case may be. It | Lord Derby thought, in all probability, that he was 
correspondents contribute to its amusing columns | was with such functions and powers that Lord | running risk enough by taking one unm 

political and personal information from every | Minto was sent to Italy in 1847 ; and it was thus | man of genius into his Cabinet; and his experience 
country in Christendom. That it is sometimes mis- | that Lord John Russell was sent to Vienna in 1855. | of Lord Ellenborough, who stood regarding Indian 
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Ted cannot be denied, but it is not the less true 
that many of the plots of diplomacy and the trea- 
Cheries of despotism have been first revealed in its 
pages. Its annual expenditure, literary and poli- 
tical, independent of paper and type, is said to be as 
great as that of many of our own London daily jour- 
nals. Nothing can be more cautious or measured than 
the language it habitually employs, and nothing in 
logy less provocative of the hostility of the 
pebhitory post-office. But how efliciently it per- 
orms its duty to public liberty is indicated by the 
uent seizure at the frontiers of even the edition 
pared for the French market. To offer its 
rench subscribers copies of the same imprint that 


isintended for the free readers of Brussels, Copen- | 


en, or Amsterdam, would be simply absurd. 
Noi one of them would ever penetrate through the 
Jazaretio which Louis Napoleon has esta- 

ied at every border town and village of the 
empire. The two or three thousand subscribers in 
France to LT’ Indépendance Belge are but too thank- 
ful to have nine-tenths of its news and comments, 
Which they would not be allowed to have if the ob- 
moxious tithe were not omitted. Instead of the 
unpossible excerpt being cut out, something that is 
amusing or particularly interesting to Freneli 
readers is inserted, and thus in general the edition 
made up for France is permitted to circulate there 
milar care and tact is used regarding that which 


is intended for circulation in Germany and Russia, 


and with the like effect. 
the discretion and good temper, as well as high 
ability, evinced by the Belgian press has liad its 
own reward—it has ensured the preservation of its 
Under pressure unprecedented and al- 


| In the latter instance, Lord Westmoreland, the 
| ordinary representative of Great Britain in Austria, 
| was not, indeed, superseded, but he took for the 
|time a secondary position, and in all matters of 
| moment was bound to defer to the judgment of his 
temporary chief. When the special negotiations 
| were over, for which Lord John (unluckily for him- 
self) was induced to visit Vienna, “old hum-drum,” 
as the musical earl was commonly called, resumed 
| his former part, and continued to mutter on in a 
low, inarticulate manner, as he had done before. If 
Lord Stratford had undertaken any special mission 
to the Porte, he must, therefore, assume precedency 
|of Sir Henry Bulwer during his stay at Stamboul. 
‘The mystery would then be at an end, and the diplo- 
matic riddle read. But as this is not seriously 
anticipated by the most gullible of godbe-mouches, 
| some other version must be devised, and an equivo- 
eal character invented in which perfidious Albion 
has sent forth her trustiest envoy. It is to no pur- 
pose that his Lordship repudiates all responsibility 
and authority. His curt disclaimers are not be- 
lieved. He travels with a brilliant suite. He is 
too haughty a man wantonly to visit the scene in a 
private and powerless capacity where for twenty 
years he exercised potential sway. ‘The unconcealed 
aversion he has so frequently expressed for his suc- 
cessor, aud the ineffable air of superior knowledge, 
skill, and influence he has always assumed whenever 
they were brought into contact, renders it, no doubt, 
{somewhat difficult to imagine how they could get 
|on amicably together, of all places in the world, on 
| the banks of the Bosphorus. With all his 
qualities, the veteran diplomatist has never been 
able to restrain the arrogance and irritability of his 


affairs in pretty much the same position of pecu- 
liar aptitude as Lord Stratford did respecting those 
of Southern and Eastern Europe, was not calculated 
to encourage him to repeat the experiment. 

Our own belief is, that however timely the visit 
of the ex-Ambassador may be to Constantinople, he 
has no diplomatic mission there, either official or 
secret. We fear that his presence in the Turkish 
capital has been necessitated by the meanness of 
the Foreign Office, which is accused of having re- 
fused to pay certain liabilities contracted by him 
without direct authority for the public service 
during the war. The utility of some of the ex- 
yenditure was questioned by Lord Clarendon, and 

ord Malmesbury hesitates to run counter to what 
his predecessor did. To make out a formal case 
for payment, the presence of Lord Stratford once 
more among the agents and jobbers of Pera, who 
formerly obeyed his every behest with alacrity, may 
possibly have been rendered indispensable. But if 
so, the necessity reflects little eredit on those who 
have compelled the old man to make such a 


journey. 





SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Ir is not often that the Scottish legal officers ap- 
pointed under successive ministries gain for them- 
selves, in the short parliamentary career which pre- 
cedes their inevitable elevation to the bench, any 
wider reputation than their professional labours have 
given them beyond thesT'weed. The English public 
know onls the offices known by the designations 





“Lord Advocate” and “ Solicitor-General for Seot- 
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land,” seldom the names of their . This is 
easily explained. The term of the is almost 


short, and it is only in meagre i " 
tet iy professional avecstions ts the Edinburgh 
Courts, that the Scottish re 


alwa) 


the strenuous fight he maintained against the risin 

school of Scottish Whigs, political disciples o 
Dugald Stewart, orators of “the Speculative,” 
founders of the Edinburgh Review, but still more 
by the higher positions to which Pitt’s friendship 
and his own administrative talents raised him, and 
by the judicial a ae into his alleged pecu- 
lations. One of the highest literary reputations of 
the day preceded Jeffrey to London, and bespoke 
for him an attention not commanded by his 
office. Mr. Rutherford was known to the 
few as a man of high scholarship and culture. 
Mr. Moncrieff, enjoying a tenure of power under 
successive Ministers , r than four times 
the ordinary term of a Lord Advocate’s office, 
has asserted a high position in the House, if he be 
not so generally known as some of his predecessors 
out of doors. ‘The last Lord Advocate, Mr. Inglis, 
laboured under special disadvantages. Twice did 
he fail as a parliamentary candidate, and he never 
possessed a seat at all under Lord Derby’s 1852 
Administration. And after the formation of the 
resent Ministry, only a few months elapsed when, 
the death of Lord Justice Clerk Hope, a judicial 
office became vacant, too tempting to be refused, 
and the acceptance of which withdrew him, still al- 
most a young man, from the parliamentary arena in 
which he had only plucked his first laurels, and 
from the forensic contests in which for years he 
had distanced every competitor. But by his “ Act 
to make Provision for the better Government and 
Discipline of the Universities of Scotland” he did 
enough to make his tenure of office memorable, and 
to entitle him to the thanks of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

He had a difficult task to deal with. Legislation 
in this direction had been for long contemplated. 
Indeed, his Act only partially carries out the re- 
commendations of a Royal Commission which 
visited the Scottish colleges some five-and-twenty 
years ago. But there were several vested interests 
which bristled up at what they chose to eall pro- 
jected spoliation. The Scotch Established Church, 
a chareh in whose tabernacles a small minority of 
the people worship, wished to retain a monopoly of 
academic, as they still do of parochial, education. 
Edinburgh shopkeepers, who elect in their Town 


Keir, Mr. Monerieff, and Mr. Murray Dunlop. 
They are to revise all foundations and trusts, to 
regulate the powers and the elections of office- 
bearers, the courses of studies, and the amount of 
fees. They are to recommend the foundation of 
new chairs, and the employment of assistants. They 
are to consider the amalgamation of the four univer- 
sities into one, the existing universities to become 
its affiliated colleges. 

The recommendation, often reiterated and pre- 
sented in the act in various forms, to employ assis- 
tants to several of the professors, is to us the most 
important unachieved change. The recommenda- 
tion is nearly tantamount to the introduction of the 
tutorial system. If it be undeniable that the 
systems of training at Oxford and Cambridge fail, on 
account of a too exclusive dependence on private 
chamber instruction, and Boe, 20 about the 
more spirit-stirring system of professorial prelec- 
tions, the converse is, we believe, far more appli- 
cable to the Scottish colleges. We write from no 
inconsiderable personal experience ; and it cannot 
be dggied that almost every Scottish professor either 
rai he standard of his teachings so high that 
a large majority of his class, unassisted by tutorial 
guidance, gain little or no benefit; or, on the 
other hand, actuated by a questionable but merito- 
rious desire to be of general service to his pupils, 
fixes it so low as to drill rudiments into those who 
ought to have known them before they sat under 
him, necessarily at the expense of those who learn 
nothing new, and only go to school once again. 
There are not a dozen fellowships in all the Scotch 
colleges ; nothing to bind students who have “ gone 
through their course” to academic retreats and pur- 
suits. Both defects could be remedied by the one 
change. A fellowship ought not to be a mere reward 
for successful study. It ought to be the instrument 
for further teaching. How much greater would 
have been the hold on the mind of the age of such 
a teacher as Sir William Hamilton, if the filial 
piety of old alumni or wise munificence of the 
State, had provided the requisite assistance to 
maintain, as fellows and tutors, for some four or 
half-dozen years, such men as Mr. Veitch, or Mr. 
Spencer Baynes, or Dr. Cairns—their own minds 
impregnated with Sir William’s method, apt to 
teach, and who would have taught hundreds who 
have left the old class-room and gone into the 
world, ignorant of his ripe philosophy, and mindful 
of nothing else than the awe and respect engen- 
dered by tlic, to them, mysterious elaborations of 
half-perceived principles. 








Council professors of Greek and Metaphysics, re- 
fused to acknowledge their unfitness for the task. 
The body of graduates advanced impracticable pre- 
tensions. Every theorist wanted increased facilities 
for the collegiate propagation of his own theory. | 
Every religious dogmatist wanted his own dogma | 
taught from professorial chairs, to the exclusion of | 
all other opinions. 

That in the face of these and a host of minor ob- | 
stacles, Mr. Inglis sueceeded in passing a bill which | 
does so much in the way of reform, and provides 
elastic facilities for the doing of so much more, is | 
most creditable to his own tact and perseverance, 
and to the responsive sense of Parliament. 

The act has a larger anda smaller object. It 
provides for the union of the two small colleges at 
Aberdeen into one university; and it makes certain 
changes, uniform in general intent, but varied by 
special necessities, in the constitution of the govern- 
ing bodies of ‘the four Scottish universities. A 
Principal need no longer be a Professor of ‘Theology, 
or even a clergyman. ‘The source of the governing 
power in each university is to be a court, formed on 
the widest and most liberal basis, comprising the 
chancellor, professors, and graduates of every 
Faculty. In the special case of Edinburgh, where 
most of the vacancies are now filled up by the ‘Town 
Council, they retain a large share of power and influ- 
ence. The powers of these courts are full and un- 
equivocal, exercising a higher function than the 





STATISTICS OF CRIME.—ENGLAND. 
Tue statistics of crime in England and Wales in 
1857 are contained in a large volume lately pub- 
lished by the Government, headed “ Judicial Sta- 
tistics.’ It includes, first, Police, Criminal Pro- 
ceedings, Prisons; and, secondly, Common Law, 
Equity, Civil and Canon Law. Every one of these 
subjects is in due time to be annually described. 
At prescut, however, only the first part, confined 
to England and Wales, is literally complete. Scot- 
land and Ircland have their own statistics. Of the 
second part, ouly a preliminary report is published, 
stating what is to be donc, and suppiying models of 
the forms hereafter to be filled up. It must be 
well understood that these elaborate accounts, pre- 
sent and future, speaking of them as a whole, state 
only what is done under the law by the judicial 
authorities, and leave the more important questions 
of what the law ought to be, and how it should be 
administered, and what are the causes of crime, in- 
dependent of laws to punish it, wholly untouched. 
By accounts of the means taken to inflict punish- 

; ment, and how much is inflicted, we never can get 
,at the reason for inflicting it, nor at any of its 
, consequences, further than the more or less punish- 
;ments continually recorded, which are an index to 
the crimes committed. As a review of the whole 
subject of crime, these statistics, however enlarged 


senatus of each college, but in some cases requiring | and accurate, must always be incomplete. 


the ratification of the Sovereign in Council. 


Hitherto they have been essentiatly so, even as 


We omit comment on these wise improvements, | records of the punishments inflicted and of the pro- 


in order to occupy what possible space remains to | 
us with some reference to the latter, and in our 
eyes more important, portion of the act—that which 
makes provision for further and larger changes. A 
commission of men eminently fitted for the task, is 


appointed to weigh and mature these future im- 
the commissioners are the Duke 
Mansfield, Sir W. 
Inglis himself, Mr, Stirling of 


provements. Amo 
of Argyll, Lords Aberdeen 
Gibson Craig, Mr. 





ceedings of the judicial authorities. No returns, says 
Mr. Redgrave, the compiler of the present volume, 
speaking of civil justice, give us “the particular 
information necessary to a clear and concise eluci- 
dation of the jurisdiction and procedure of each 
court; such returns have been from time to time 

paved for Parliament, but they exhibit only 
isolated facts to mect special inquiries.” They are 
necessarily misleading from being imperfect. Nor 


is the case of “criminal justice” very different — 
Mr, Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, long 

bore his testimony to the records being nej 
“full nor accurate.” “From year to year,” say 
Mr. Redgrave, “ the jurisdiction of justices has been 
enlarged, important classes of offences have been 
added, but no steps have been taken to secure any 
complete record of the exercise of this extensiyg 
jurisdiction. Legislation has been busy in 
directions for the reformation and punishment of 
criminals, but very inadequate means have existed 
of tracing with what result.” Now, for the first 
time, we ton returns of what the police establish. 
ments throughout England effect, and what 

cost, but this infor mation, because newly co i 
is admitted to be still very deficient. “ Hitherto the 


knowledge of crimes and of their amount has been 


evidenced only by the number of persons proceeded 
against in the criminal courts.” ‘ Lesser offences 
and infractions of the law, punished summarily” 
have not been recorded. In future they will 
Now, for the first time, the number of coroners’ 
inquests, which embrace a vast amount of crime, are 
included in the statistics of crime for the year 1857, 
But incomplete as these are admitted to be after 
numerous additions and corrections, prior to 180§ 
the Legislature took no pains whatever to learn the 
consequences of its own penal enactments, and it 
went on multiplying laws without a 
correct knowledge of the effects of what it was 
doing. Mr. Redgrave charges it now with maki 
laws without even the “ means of tracing” the re. 
sults of its own enactments. Being officially in- 
formed of its wrong doing by the Hom 
which makes itseif the ceysor of the Legislature, 
it may, perhaps, become more sensible of its own 
shortcomings, and take at least as much care to 
learn the cousequences of increasing the number of 
offences, as to learn the number of pounds of cotton 
yarn exported and of silk imported. Reflecting men 
are shocked at the great trouble and expense it im- 
poses on the nation to secure correct accounts of 
every sheep and pig yo ig and every Fare of 
paper manufactured, while it has neglected to pro. 
vide its constituents or the public with the means 
of testing exactly the utility of its most important 
enactments. 

After these remarks the public will scarcely place 
implicit confidence in the statistics of crime com 
mitted in England and Wales in 1857. The facts 
stated are all true, but they are not the whole 
truth. They do not exhaust the subject. It is 
stated, for example, that the number of police, 
constabulary, &e., in 1857, was 19,187, and the cost 
1,265,579/., which will be considerably greater in 
1858; but not a word is said about the number 
and expense of ushers and clerks of courts, judges, 
and all the other instruments for administering the 
criminal law. Nor is there any means of ascertain- 
ing it, because it is jumbled up with the expenses 
of the civil law, so that the public is necessarily 
kept in ignorance, and must be, eS 
this official information on one point, of the 
cost and total evils of repressing aud punishing 
crime. . 

We are told also by Mr. Redgrave that the 
“actual amount of crime committed cannot, 
bably, at any time, be exactly ascertained. Only 
of a few crimes, such as murder, robbery, burglary, 
&e., where a hue and ery is raised, and in many 
cases of theft, do the returns approach to accuracy 
and completeness.” They are likely, however, to 
be more complete of 1857 than of 1856, and 
every succeeding year than of the year which pre 
ceded it. For 1857, the effects of summary juris- 
diction are, for the first time, stated; and as 
police returns, from which they are gathered, are 
unavoidably incomplete, it seems certain that the 
enormous number of persons reported as dealt with 
summarily in 1857 will be surpassed in 1858. In 
1857, in England and Wales, with a population of 
19,300,000, 369,233 were proceeded against sum 
marily. Of these 135,474 were discharged by 
justices, and 233,759 convicted. Besides those 
summarily dealt with, 32,031 were pr 
against by indictment, making a total of, 401,264 
persons prosecuted criminally, though they do 
not inelude all the criminals of the community im 
1857. ‘This number is, however, equivalent to fim 
every 45 of the population. Now, when the 
number of irresponsible persons, such as infants, 
imbeciles, and idiots, is considered, the num 
persons engaged in the administration of the 
and the various branches of the public service, 
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the well-to-do middle classes, who rarely or neve® — 





incur the peualties of the law, and when we 
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that sailors and soldiers are punished by tribunals 
of their own, and only a few deserters are included 
in these returns—that, in short, only one class of 
the community, as a rule, the poor class, in reality 
fall into the hands of criminal justice, the propor- 
tion of 1 in 45, which possibly should be reduced 
to 1 in 30, or 1 in 25 of the really responsible 
members of the community, is frightfully large. 
No wonder that there is such an outlay and so 
much alarm at the increase of crime. The number 
of offenders and the amount of evil involved in 
these figures of 401,94 persons subjected to cri- 
minal proceedings, are, for those who believe that 
the Creator wills the happiness of his creatures, 
and who perceive that society as it grows in power 
ws in knowledge, quite appalling. Only our 
Frmiliarity with such descriptions could blunt our 
sensibility. If we could imagine to ourselves, after 
the manner of Sterne, each one of these persons 
undergoing his incarceration, storming with anger if 
hebelieve Fimself innocent, framing, if guilty, pretexts 
for self-deceit, ornew devices of mischief, but whether 
innocent or guilty pining in solitary confinement, 
or mixing with criminals, to which solitude is bliss, 
and if we could imagine all the misery their incar- 
ceration brings on their families and connexions, 
the mind would break down under the magnitude 
of the evil. 

There is no official means of comparing the num- 
ber of 401,264 persons, with the number of persons 
who fell under the control of the police many 
years prior to 1857, and Mr. Redgrave does not 
pretend to say whether it be more or less than in 
previous years. But the number of persons pro- 
ceeded against by indictment, or the number of 
commitments, has been known since 1805. Even 
asto them comparisons are much disturbed, and are 
indeed unreliable. In 1855, for example, the Criminal 
Justice Act transferred a large class of offences 
from the old course of law to summary jurisdiction. 
The consequence was that the commitments in 
1856 sank to 19,437 from 25,972 in 1855, and 
from 29,359 in 1854, or to three-fourths only of 
the former number and two-thirds of the latter. 
Probably a much greater number of lesser offenders 
were punished in those years, when there appeared 
agreat diminution of offences. In 1857 the num- 
ber of commitments rose to 20,269, 832 above 
those of the former year, an increase of 43. per 
cent. The increase was most conspicuous in Lan- 
cashire, 21°5 per cent. ; in Yorkshire 5:3 per cent. ; 
and generally in the seats of manufacture and trade, 
In Middlesex there was an increase. The returns 
of pauperism inform us that precisely in those dis- 
tricts where the increase of crime was greatest the 
increase of pauperism was greatest. In Middlesex 
there was a decrease both of pauperism and crime. 
As in 1856 there was a diminution of offences, 
notwithstanding the number of men discharged from 
the fleet and army, because the people were then 
Very prosperous, the increase of crime in 1857 was 
mainly the consequence of the want of employment 
and poverty brought on by the interruption to trade. 
Imperfect as these returns are, they establish, in 
conjunction with the monthly returns of pauperism 
now issued, an inseparable connexion between the 
well-being of the multitude and the diminution of 
offences, Crimes increase with poverty and distress ; 
infact, nine-tenths of all the crimes punished by 
the law-are violations of property, and the tempta- 
tion to commit such crimes is small in proportion 
asall the people are rich. This makes it the duty 
of the State not to lessen by restrictions and taxation 
the sum of wealth in the community, and not by 
any kind of regulations to increase the natural in- 
equalities in the fortunes of individuals. 

Amongst the causes of the increase of crimes in 
the youthful population—strangely called “ juvenile 
crime”—pauperism is properly placed first and fore- 
most by Mr. Day, in his elaborate and exhausting 
Work on this subject.* As incommodious dwell- 
ings, low lodging houses, ignorance, intemperance, 
the example of the despised, the want of educa- 
tion, are all, in the main, due to poverty or pauper- 
ism, we hardly think it logical to refer the increase 
of crimes, whether amongst the juvenile or the 
adult part of the population, to a multitude of 
causes. Perhaps Mr. Day will think this point 
Worth reconsideration before his book reaches a 
second edition. It is a very complete work, has a 
capital index, is well divided into chapters, with 
+ whl mag mottoes, is full of apt quotations and 

lons, and will, we have no doubt, be well re- 
LL = -_ 

* Juvenile Crime : its Cause, Character, and Cure. By 

Samuel Phillips Day. J. F. Hope. 








ceived by the public. The very (latest of our 
statistical publications confirm his conclusions, and 
teach us that the mass of crimes which now plague 
the community are preventible. 





THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


We were induced to place a few facts before our 
readers some weeks ago in relation specially to the 
foreign element in what is delicately called the 
“ Great Social Evil,” because we saw clearly that, in 
this direction at least, those benevolent yet mis- 
taken individuals who were attempting to deal with 
this large subject were groping in the dark, or, at 
all events, endeavouring to put into action means 
perfectly inadequate to attain the desired, or indeed 
any, practical end. We showed that the root of 
this branch of the “Great Social Evil” was to be 
looked for among those very classes who were 
appealed to for help to eradicate this canker, and 
for acts of Parliament of a more stringent character 
than at present existed. We pointed to the indis- 
putable fact that foreign prostitutes were, in the 
nature of an article of luxury, imported not for the 
use of the million, but for the special service of the 
“upper ten thousand”’—the wealthy, the noble, 
aud the foul-passioned debauchees. We find that 
the Associate Institution for Improving and En- 
foreing the Laws for the Protection of Women 
have, in their twelfth report just issued, alluded to 
the article that appeared in the Leader on the 14th 
of July last. 

First, let us say a word in reference to the report, 


which seems to be the work of some clerical 
Boanerges. We should have been better pleased 


had the report been drawn up in more temperate lan- 
guage. We do not admire strong writing, espe- 
cially writing that abounds with such flowers of 
rhetoric as ‘the Society have exposed the hellish 
system of prostitution’—“ unhappy women, ren- 
dered ten times more the children of hell ”— 
“ female monsters of these dens of hell”—*‘‘ Madame 
Mesmeurice, this devil in the abused shape of a 
woman.” The Social Evil is bad enough, but it 
is not to be cured by hard words. The associa- 
tion appear to have met some amount of success 
in their labours, and they specially point to the 
interest now taken by the press generally in this 
grave question. The association further assert 
that by their operations and labours the public at 
large now concede that prostitution is not “ane- 
cessary vice in a Christian community.” We do 
not quite understand what is meant by this. It 
may not be a “necessary vice,” but certainly it is 
a common and an invariable vice, differing only in 
degree in all free Christian communities. We 
never knew that at any time any portion of the 
public asserted that it was a “necessary” vice. 
‘The association refers to their exertions to protect 
children under thirteen years of age from pollution, 
aud point to the fact of their bill having been 
thrown out mainly by Mr. Craufurd, who raised the 
objection that by the Common Law of England a 
girl was marriageable at twelve years of age. The 
sooner a law so stupid and disgusting is swept from 
the statute-book the better, and here the associa- 
tion have our full sympathy with their labours, 

But we do not propose to deal with the large ques- 
tion of prostitution, we only desire to make a few 
additional remarks in reference to our article on the 
subject of “the foreign element,” which has been 
referred to in a complimentary manner by the asso- 
ciation in their report ; that article, we repeat, was 
founded on facts—easily accessible facts. We 
named the localities where these foreign reception 
houses abound, we indicated the class from which 
their chief supporters were drawn ; nay, we pointed 
at two well-known patrons in particular, one an 
ornament of the patrician branch of the Legislature, 
the other an equal embellishment to the more 
plebeian assembly of law-makers. The committee 
in their report say :— 

It shall not be the fault of the Committee of the As- 
sociate Institution, if amy man—however dignified in 
station, or poweful from wealth or office—whether mer- 
chant or member of Parliament—whether peer or com- 
moner—if he be detected as an abettor of this disgust- 
ing and degrading commerce in foreign strumpets— 
escapes the lash of public censure and execration. 

Well, let the association make a beginning. 
There is not the slightest difficulty in procuring the 
name of the commoner who familiarly figures as 
“ Papa” in Greek-street, and the peer whose white- 
kid-glove liberality is so notorious in an adjacent 
foreign reception house. 


On looking over the report, it struck us that the 


on 

imperfectly 
the auston with which | they profess to deal. The 
re — > 

f English debauchees crave and love the stimulant 
of French harlotry, au contraire, French profligates 
seem to covet the persons of o 
with a comment in relation to what to be 
its strangeness, We will throw a little light on the 
subject. The reason why English prostitutes are 
coveted by foreign debauchees is, Coos in the 
“worst” there is something to teach. The foreign 
prostitutes have nothing to learn; even the “ best”? 
come here as teachers. We refrain from going 
further into this dark chapter of human turpitude, 





We are unavoidaably obliged to postpone the re- 
— of the trial at Fy Se 9 Scott Ry tng but 

ope to have it in our power to lay a full report be- 
fore our readers in our next pubucation, 


’ 





Tue Treaty or Tren-Sren, Deatu or Keyinc.— 
The following is from the Zimes:—“ If our information 
be correct, the two most important articles of this 
treaty—the Resident Minister at Pekin, and the right 
of Englishmen to go to any part of the empire for 
curiosity or trade—were in peril at the very last mo- 
ment, and were obtained by England single-handed, 
and only by a stroke of happy audacity. Whenever 
these stories of baffled intrigues become lawful 
history they will add another illustration to all we 
already know of Russian diplomacy, and tend te 
show the bad results of keeping doubtful company. 
When the Russian and American eagles take a com- 
panion flight, the younger bird does the work and the 
elder eats the prey. There is, however, one fact con- 
nected with these strangely involved intrigues which is 
not without its interest. We mentioned some time 
since that Keying, the negotiator of the Nankin 
Treaty in 1842, had acted a sort of independent gue- 
rilla part in these negotiations, and having been couns 
termined and exposed, had gone back to Pekin. We 
now hear that the life of this poor old man has been 
sacrificed. On his way back to the capital, the General 
commanding at Tung-chow arrested him as a deserter 
from his post. Two princes of the blood royal imme- 
diately memorialised that he might .be executed. The 
Emperor ordered him to be tried, and the court sen- 
tenced him to public disgrace and decapitation. Just as 
the advices left the decree had come down, The Em- 
peror says that in his mercy he took Keying out of dis- 
grace and sent him to try to soothe the foreigner, be- 
lieving he knew how to do so. Lo! the next he hears 
of him is that he has abandoned his post under a 
plea of having something important to communicate 
When arrested and ordered to writé a defence and 
state his secret, it turns out to be merely a piece 
of advice to resort to a policy which, after trial, 
had been decided against,—probably the rousing of the 
population against as. For all this, and much more 
which is minutely detailed, the Emperor agrees to the 
sentence of death passed upon Keying ; but, inasmuch 
as it would give pain to him to see one who had once 
held such an honourable position left in the market- 
place a headless corpse, Hienfung, in his boundless 
mercy, “anxious to reconcile justice aud clemency,” 
desires two high officers to visit Keying, and request 
him to put himself to death, This strange mercy ran 
its course. Keying is dead. 

Tue QUEEN AND THE CanapIANs.—Mr. J. G. Norris, 
who arrived recently in this country from Toronto, with 
a petition to her Majesty from a considerable number of 
the principal inhabitants of the two provinces, has re- 
ceived the answer of her Majesty through Sir E. 
Lytton. The petition stated that a Crystal Palace, for 
an exhibition of the products of Canadian industry and 
skill, is in course of erection in Toronto, and will be 
completed about the ist of October; and that, as her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to honour with hef 
presence the inauguration of similar undertakings in 
England, the memorialists prayed that she would 
a mark of favour on her subjects in Canada by 
authority to some member of the Royal Family 
ceed to Toronto to represent ber on the opening 
Crystal Palace. The reply says, that, 

ity of declining the request of the 
Queen appreciates the loyalty to the 
attachment to her person and family which 
the wishes of the petitioners ; and concludes 
pression of hope on the part of heor 
fortheoming exhibition at Toront 
portant and useful results to Canada, 

Tue Zouiverein.—A letter from Berlin says :— 
“ According to what has transpired of the discussions of 
the Zollverein at Hanover, it is probable that the proposi- 
tion of Prussia to make a general reduction in the transit 
duties will be adopted. That measure will not be ap- 
plied to Austria alone ; but will be extended to the other 
German states, namely, Mecklenburg, Lubeck, Ham- 
burg, and Bremen, which do not belong to the Zoll. 
verein, as well as to foreign states. Hanover, Olden~ 
bourg, and Brunswick voted in favour of the total abo- 
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Literature. 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
of literature. They do not make laws—they interpret 
and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 
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THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON. 
The Works of Francis Bacon. Collected and edited by 

Messrs. Spedding, Leslie Ellis, and Heath, of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. Vol. V., the second 

volume of the Translations of the Philosophical 

Works. Longman and Co. 
‘Te filial piety of present denizens of Trinity has 
been fully vindicated in the progress and comple- 
tion of this Magnum Opus. It is well that he who, 
when still an under-graduate of his college, had 
conceived the plan of the Norum Organum, and had 
laid down the landmarks of future progressive im- 
provement, should in these latter days of comment 
and criticism, rather than of the fertility of new 
growth, receive at the hands of academic descend- 
ants, breathing so heartily his own spirit of welded 
patience and enthusiasm, such careful exposition 
and such ample rendering. 

The volume before us, entirely composed of new 
translations of the philosophical works, gives us, in 
English, ali that was wanting to comple the Instau- 
vatio Magna, and also the several kindred treatises 
not explicitly included in its plan, but each fitting 
into its own place. There are the last three books of 
the De Augmentis, and the various tractates on Na- 
tural and Experimental History. One such work, 
its enterprise so hazardous, its necessary labours so 
great, is a standing protest against the calumny of 
some, that “ parlour libraries” and “‘ readable books” 
have frittered away the taste of the age, and, to use 
the witty taunt applied by Dr. Johnson to Scotland, 
have secured to every man a mouthful, but to none 
a bellyful, of learning. It were unfair to content 
ourselves with recording the meed of praise due to 
the editors for assiduity and accuracy, and to forget 
the gratitude which the public owe to the Messrs. 
Longman, and the other fourteen publishing firms 
whose names are associated together on the title- 
page, for their share of the enterprise, without 
which these five handsome and bulky tomes would 
not have lain on our tables. 

It may seem that to reviewers the critical treat- 
ment of the yearly litter of new volumes is more 
welcome than the renewed survey of old books. 
But your well-thumbed, perhaps tear-stained, 
Shakspeare or Burns, on the shelf nearest your 
hand when in your study-chair, comes fresher and 
really newer to you than the last novel from 
Bentley or “Quarterly” from Albemarle-street. 
All good writers become new as they become old. 
It is better to grasp the oft-held hand of a friend 
than stiffly to bow to an acquaintance. Bacon has 
a wider and deeper sway in every cultivated home and 
head in England than when Addison wrote of him in 
the Spectator, or when, in the childhood of reviewing, 
Kenrick and Smollett told their readers in the 
Critical and the Monthly, what was the quality of 
Dodsley and Jacob Tonson’s literary wares. It is 
twenty-seven years since Bacon last appeared before 
as in his iminished proportions, reintroduced 
by Basil Montagu. No apology is required for a 
few more words on so rich a theme. 

Each one of us reaps the benefit of what Bacon 
wrote, every time we Journey by rail, or speak and 
listen along a thousand miles of wire. But few 
understand exactly what he did say and do. 
“* Many,” Sir William Hamilion used to say, “ wear 
Bacon’s livery who were never in his service.” He 
has paid the penalty of greatness. Now, he has 
been bespattered with ignorant and indiscriminating 
praise. Again, a wiseacre has enounced the dictum 
that he only taught what every child had been 
practisimg simce Paradise. One class have said 
that he was chronologically the first philosopher. 
Another have proclaimed that he was the mere ex- 

lainer and grammarian of practice which must by 
its nature be universal, ‘To the former it would be 
enough to say that Bacon himself reiterates his 


reverence for those whom they destroy to make 
room for 


his throne. 
everlasting dilemma is ‘equally apaticable “They 








must carry the same disparagement to the Stagyrite, 
for he discovered, bok eveoted his paren. and 
syllogism. And youths must not be taught the 
distinction between, and the respective uses of, 
Barbara and Celarent ; because they will reason in 
them without the teaching. And because a child says 
to his playfellow, “Do you love me?” he requires 
not to be taught the grammar rule which he imi- 
tatively practises. Every time a man anticipated 
cold putting on an additional garment, or a 
child reeoiled from fire because he had been burned, 
he proved himself an inductive philosopher. And 
what more was Bacon? He didn’t invent induc- 
tion ! 

Bacon invented or discovered induction no more 
than Aristotle did deduction. Both were made 
when man was made. But they expounded, 
systematised, and regulated the methods of acquiring 
knowl respectively identified with their names. 
What the categories and syllogism and general 
logical rules of the one did for deduction, Bacon’s 
twenty-eight ins/antia did for induction. The logic 
of Aristotle did for abstract inquiry what the second 
hook" of the Nocwm Organum did for practical re- 
search and the application of its results to human 
use and advantage. Bacon required proof before 
belief. He refused to take either principles or facts 
upon trust. And it was Bacon’s formula that the 
learner adopted—leading him ultimately to new 
fields of discovery, or enabling him by means 
of the New System to stand fast by old truths, 
or to reject them as not resting on a sound or 
sufficient basis. Bacon not only inculeated the 
necessity of consulting experience and devising 
experiment ; but he showed under what necessary 
and immutable conditions experience can be rightly 
read, and experiment properly deduced from. 

But this is Bacon’s smallest merit ; that chiefly 
consisted, not in his teaching the means of inquiry, 
but in showing that the journey along his road 
would lead to a happy goal. Like Bunyan’s Evan- 
gelist, he not only gives to his pilgrim a chart and 
guide for the way, but takes him to the summit of 
the Delectable Mountain of Promise, and points 
him to the shining battlements of the Celestial City 
to which he is to fight his way. He gives his dis- 
ciple not only the Norum Organum as a weapon, 
but in the “ New Atlantis” he shows him the cer- 
tainty of victory. He awakes hope while he enkindles 
energy. He shows him that he must toil along the 
dusty earth; but he convinces him that the toil 
some journey is the alone condition of the fruition 
of success. 

All Bacon’s philosophy was a contradiction of the 
sombre, necessitarian dogma, 


Ad victum que flagitat usus 
Omnia jam ferme mortalibus esse parata. 


The means only he said were prepared, and he 
encouraged men to their use. We may startle 
pedants by our audacity, but we believe it by no 
means difficult to show that ancient philosophy had 
no eye to the progressive development of general 
humanity. Goethe, the most pagan of the mo- 
derns, a very Olympian deity, in coldest, though 
purest and most lambent marble, has said, “The 
end of study is not knowledge, but culture.” This 
we believe to be axiomatically true of man the 
individual. But if man only gains knowledge 
that he himself may gain higher culture, each 
generation must begin where the last did. ‘To 
effect this, nature must be reorganised. The 
father must transmit his knowledge, as the 
instrument of his son’s culture and the mi- 
nister of his comfort, just as really as he 
must transmit to him his life’s blood. This 
Bacon clearly saw, and accordingly he drew men’s 
errant minds from the questions of the schools, good 
in their own place, and directed them to the neces- 
sities of life. THe enticed disciples from the Portico 
and the Garden, and carried them to the workshops 
of men and the wondrous laboratories of God. 
His aim, at once the noblest and the humblest, was 
“jllustrare commoda vite.” “It is impossible,” 
he says, “ to advance with any profit in the race, 
when the point to be attained is not distinctly de- 
termined. In science, the true end is to enrich 
human life with new discoveries and wealth.” Many 
a fair flower did Socrates aud Seneca pluck, and 
they shed their perfumes over the minds of men. 
But Bacon’s avowed end was the culling and 
treasuring of “fruit.” 

We are defending Bacon with his own weapons. 
His own reiterated words prove a thorough consci- 
ousness of his position. While he states his end 
to be, “‘commodis humanis inservire,” and “ eflica- 





citer operari ad sublevanda vite humane i 


moda,” with no affectation of modesty (the most 
despicable of vanities) he just as plainly 
“Finis scientiarum a nemine adhuc positus oat 
There was no unsup orted assumption here, 

grant that Bacon dd regard the right end, and you 
caunot deny that it has not been kept in view 
philosophers before. Seneca (and he only expresses 
the general voice of the ancient and medigya] 
et) says, “Non est (philosophia), inquam, in 
strumentorum ad usus necessarios opifex.” 
advocated the study of natwral philosophy, with 
strong reservation, not for its own sake, but asa 
meaus of clearing the eye which should be 

fixed upon the mysteries of the universe. Bago 
just reversed this. He advised the study of ab 
stract science, in order to the attainment of resultg 
which would increase the comforts of mankind, 
Plato advocated the study of arithmetic, as a meang 
to the understanding of the recondite properties of 
numbers, and so to lift the mind from sublunary 
objects. Bacon advocated the study of arithmetis, 
in order that men might count and calculate, 

An old philosopher said that philosophy was the 
* science of causes.” So, too, said Bacon, but ing 
different sense. The one advocated the discoy 
of the causes of existing phenomena. That 
once gained, and gain it no one ever did, his work 
was hypothetically done. Bacon advocated the 
beating about for known effects which should 
serve as adequate causes, when guided and con 
trolled by invention and sagacity, of greater and 
unknown results. The world had been told that 
philosophy was the “medicina vite.” But the ex- 
oy, of that was that we were to be medicated 

y the flimsy pretence of not feeling life's stings. 

Bacon’s “ medicina vite” was to put on your glove 
and pull the stings of your assailants out. The one 
taught to suffer, the other to repel, but to suffer 
with greater patience than placid Stoic was capable 
of, till you had hit upon the means to gain your end, 
For you will always suffer with least impatience if 
you believe a way of relief is yet to be found, 
though you have not hit upon it. If this was 
Bacon’s relation to his past, what has it bees 
to his future—our past. He reunited i 
welcome wedlock the divorced spouses Work 
and Thought. He led the philosopher as a 
student to the bench of the mechanic, and showed 
the mechanic that the teachings of philosophy were 
no longer proud—nay, that he himself was an u- 
conscious philosophiser. A new dignity was shed 
over every operative act. The boy stoker, laay 
and yet quick-witted, who laid the foundation for 
the safety-valve, was, in kind, just as Baconian as 
Locke or Cuvier. Bacon reunited mankind—phile 
sophy, and those on, whom philosophers hardly 
deigned to cast an eye. He made the emply 
grandeur of science practical, and he infused into 
every mechanical avocation new and unimagi 
glories. Were we asked to single out from philoso 
phers since his time his true descendants, we 
first reply that we should not look for them among 
philosophers at all. If confined within this 
we should pass over Locke, and Condillae, 
Cousin, and select, using Bacon’s test of “fruit,” 
such men as Combe, as representing the class 
have walked in some one of the ‘by ways of the 
country which opened up to Bacon’s Pisgah view; 
and Comte, as representing that small, 
reckoned number who have themselves trav 
his futurity, and now point out a further land of 
promise, a New Atlantis. But the Watts, Sie 
phensons, Morses, and Smellies are his lis 
ian children of whom he would be most 
lad. 
: We have said nothing of Bacon the man, Sadis 
it to remember that just history must class him with 
those whom he so well describes ;—“ Scientia tal- 
quam angeli alati, cupiditatibus vero tanquam sé 
peutes qui humi reptant.” 

Lord Brougham said, thirty years ago, when the 
schoolmaster was first abroad, ‘that he would have 
every working man in England reading Bacon ere 
long. Cobbett retorted, that every man must be 
first eating bacon. In spite of the sneer and t 
truth suspended in it, the Society for the Diffusioa 
of Useful Knowledge published an abridgm 
aud exposition of the Vorwm Organum. We be 
that nothing but the judicious following of their ei 
ample, remains to enable the editors of these 
volumes to complete and consummate their work. 

We are — that Bacon’s works, if appt 
priate selection were made and judicious annotated 
given, would be welcome additions to the shelves of 
many a humble worker. 
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WRITINGS OF WILLIAM PATERSON. 


Writings of William Paterson, Founder of the Bank 
716 England. Aad Biographical Notices of the Author, 
his Contemporaries and his Race. Edited by 8. 
Bannister. 2 vols. Effingham Wilson. 


Ax excellent volume of Biographical Sketches might 
be written, to be entitled the Ghosts of Literary 
History. There is, to begin with, the chief of 
lit ey sts—the brawniest in print, yet in the 
flesh the most airy and impalpable—the writer of 
the Letters of Junius. For contrast with him take 
the pious and voluminous, bat once highly popular, 
author of the Whole Duty of Man. Who was he, 
orshe? This ghost had a substantial printer and 
publisher, and doubtless took substantial bags of 
ineas for his or her numberless editions. He or 
o moreover, followed up the author’s principal 
literary achievement with a number of other books 
which the old binder of our copy, in despair, we 
suppose, of wringing from their shadowy author 
the secret of its name, has labelled “ Whole Duty 
of Man’s Works.” Shakspeare himself is very 
nearly a ghost. Chaucer only eseapes being in- 
eluded by the one substantial act of beating a friar 
in Fleet street. a who are fond of speculation 
and conjecture may build up delightful biographies 
ont of the hints they have left in their works and 
the suggestions of tradition; or may spend a 
t lifetime in piecing together such other 

seraps of fact as can be found. 
we have mentioned, however, are but one 
kind of literary ghost—solid and weighty in type, 
and only misty in person. Mr. Bannister has the 
merit of having introduced a remarkable specimen 
of another kind. His ghost has, or lately had, no 
solidity’ anywhere. Literary historians, biblio- 
, commentators, editors, knew not his name 
@ the title of a single tract from his ghostly pen. 
ilers of Biographical Dictionaries never eaught 
him visibly flitting. Even Seotchmen—though he 
was'a Scotch ghost—did not brag of him. Tradi- 
tion indeed reported, with something like evidence, 
that the disastrous expedition to Darien, in which 
$0 many Scotchmen with their wives and families 
dhingrebly perished, was the scheme of this ghost : 
and another tradition, more ghostly in_ itself, 
declared him—if a name can make a man—the 
i jector of the present Bank of England 
vaguely telling us that the Bank originated mm the 
scheme of Mr. William Paterson. But who was 
he? Of course if they had told us this we could 
not have included him in our collection of historical 
ghosts. Mr. Bannister, however, does undertake 
totell us this, and tells us so much that, if his facts 
ad arguments were not themselves somewhat 
shadowy, the founder of the Bank of England must 
bea real substantial man and author henceforth and 
forever; Mr. Bannister has not only provided him 
with a business as a merchant with two wives, and 
installed him in a solid red brick house in Queen- 
Sax: Westminster, with a handsome carved porch, 
standing to this hour—has not only exhibited 
hii asa substantial ratepayer on the books of St. 
ret’s, Westminster, a great smoker, and 
-house politician, a closet friend and adviser 


royalty, a man of influence in the City, a cosmo- | 


itan adventurer, and a magnificent schemer, but 
also furnished him at one bound with the bulky 
collection of literary ‘works’ contained in these 
mes. Never yet, we believe, was a literary 
ghost so thoroughly ghostly and of so old a standing 


compelled to unfold himself in a manner so sudden | 


and complete. 

Whether all this be only a dream of Mr. Ban- 
nister’s or not, it is clear that the editor himself 
devoutly believes in his work. In that busy period 
m English history, from the revolution to the year 
1719, Mr. Bannister sees his hero dipping his finger 
into every ministerial, financial, and political pie. 

e very air is full of Paterson. He developed 
Schemes for us which would have raised us to the 
t pitch of national prosperity. If anything 

Went wrong it was because our forefathers would 
not listen to Paterson. Hence the disastrous con- 
sion in King William’s coin ; hence the South Sea 
ortunes ; hence our unliquidated national debt. 

rer Godolphin got a reputation out of his 
Suggestions; Harley borrowed his principles of 
ance; Walpole steered towards power under his 
guidance ; Halifax turned a deaf ear, and repented 
of it. And who knows how much of that character 
for profound sagacity with which Mr. Macaulay 
endows King William was justly his. According to 
Mr. |Bannister his hostly but all-pervading hero 
was in the habit of haunting the Ling’s cabinet. 


How often do kings unjustly appropriate the merits 
of obseurer men? 

Setting aside speculations and vague conjectures, 
what is known of Paterson, shows that he was one 
of a very common class at the period of the revo- 
lution—a professional projector. He was born in 
Dumfriesshire in 1658, but came when a youth to 
Bristol, to reside with an aged female relative of 
his mother, who died and left him some small sum. 
With this he appears to have set up as an itinerant 
pedler, a waleh class—chiefly Scotchmen—in those 
days of bad roads, though the shopkeepers in- 
veighed against them as undersellers and mvaders 
of their privileges. It is next supposed that he 
entered a merchant’s counting-house in the City ; 
but he was evidently of a restless disposition, with 
a pedler’s disposition to roving. He went to 
America — some say as a missionary, while his 
enemies declare that he was nothing but a buce- 
cancer. Anyway, he acquired a remarkable know- 
ledge of the coasts of Central America and the 
Spanish main. He married the widow of a New 
England parson, who died ; and Paterson returned 
to ee where he started as a merchant and 
failed. 

As a bad poet, they say, becomes naturally a 
critic, so an unsuccessful merchant generally de- 
velops into a schemer and projector. Paterson’s 
was the age of bubbles. The successful establish- 
ment of banks on the Continent, the wondrous 
discovery that bits of paper, under regulation, could 
be made to do the duty of silver and gold—the new 
creation of Government stock with its rises and 
falls, making and destroying fortunes in a day—had 
given to financial operations a kind of magical 
character which captivated imaginative minds. 
Mr. Paterson set upas a “ great calculator,” which 
was nearly the same thing as a great wizard. If 
statesmen would only listen, he knew how to make 
riches at will. He had formidable rivals, who were 
of course impostors and quacks ; and of course his 


theirs—Patersonian marks—without which “ none 
were genuine.” He had, indeed, the good fortune 
—and his biographer considers this fn as con- 
| stituting a elaim to fame—to be not so mad as Dr. 
| ‘hamberlen, who would have had a bank-note in 
circulation for every acre of ground in the kingdom. 
Paterson, if Mr. Bannister’s Paterson be really 
himself and not somebody else, appears to have 
been of opinion that a promise to pay twenty 
| guineas could not be fulfilled by handing over a 
rood of wild heath; but must be met, if the holder 
| demands them, with twenty guineas and nothing 
This view was sensible enough; but unfor- 
tunately all his projects were not marked with the 
| the same sobriety. The dream of his life was the 
| foundation of a great trading settlement in Central 
| America. Mr. Bannister claims for his hero the 
| character of a profound economist and _ political 
me oe but it is evident that he was not 
| beyond the best informed of his age in these cha- 
racters. He did not know that great trading settle- 
ments are not made at a bound, but grow out of 
the necessities of things—beginning with a few 
|huts and a wharf, and ending, perhaps, with a 
Liverpool. 
|as it is styled by his “foolish fond” biographer, he 
| besieged King William and the Elector of Branden- 
| burg for years. The history of its final adoption 
| by the Scottish nation, and its terribly disastrous 
failure—which, in spite of Mr. Bannister’s excuses 
and unshaken faith, was inevitable from the first— 
is too well known to be repeated here. Among 
other of the events of Paterson’s life, he took a 
share in the undertaking of Sir William Phipps, to 
raise treasure from a sunken Spanish galleon, near 
New Providence. He was one*of the projectors of 
the Hampstead and Highgate waterworks, and was 
also one of the first directors of the Bank of 
England, being a proprietor of 2000/7. stock. 
Anonymous writers, some years after, claimed for 
him the honour of being the original projector of 
that institution ; but the claim is not satisfactorily 
established. He at all events sold his stock, and 
retired from the direction within a few months after 
its commencement, so that his share in its ultimate 
success could have been but small. Immediately 
upon his retirement, he started a new banking 
institution called the Orphans’ Fund, the precise 
object of which we are unable to diseover from his 
“proposals ;” although it is stated with sufficient 
clearness that Mr. Paterson is to have a per-centage 
on the profits as promoter. After his return from 
Darien, his new scheme which was scarcely less 
extensive, was a project for the establishment of a 








eise. 








schemes had important points of difference from | 





this subject, the euthoeship of whieh soume aute 
this subject, t i which seems 
ficiently proved, he developed an absurd for 
involving the trade of Great Britain in a 
maze of bureaucratic red tape. All that is certaim 
after this is, that having married again, he took up 
his quarters in Westminster, from whence he com- 
menced so heavy a bombardment of the House of 
Commons with petitions on his claims on account 
of the disastrous Darien expedition, that at 
last actually voted him the sum of 18,000%. 
dupes of his Darien scheme, whose bones were not 
left in the unwholesome wilderness of P 
well have shielded themselves from ridicule bebi 
this proof of his irresistible powers of persuasion. 
The next certain fact is the fact which the most 
prolix of biographers must come to at last: Pater- 
son, who was fond of frequenting coffeehouses or 
taverns, and diseoursing of his projects to the 
company there, certified the making of his will om 
the 3rd of July, 1718, “at the Ship Tavern without 
Temple-bar,” and died a few months afterwards. 

His “ works,” to which Mr. Bannister, with more 
or less success, makes out his claim from internal 
evidence and contemporary opinion, are but of 
small, if any, value. His scheme for a Council of 
Trade we have already alluded to. The “ Proceed 
ings of the Wednesday’s Club,” amidst much heavy 
and obsolete lumber, political and financial, com- 

rises some interesting particulars of the private 

iistory of the foundation of the Bank. A brief ex- 
tract from another pamphlet among his “works” 
will give the political economist some notion of 
their value :— 

As the health and strength of the natural 
depends upon temperance and plenty of wholesome 
so the health and strength of the body politick depends: 
upon good discipline and plenty of riches. And as good 
and well executed laws are the conveyances of good dis- 
cipline: so trade, well projected and industriously pro- 
secuted, is the conduit of riches. As a man who is 
| sensible of the decay and weakness of his natural a, 
ought to use restorative medicines, so a nation, which 
sensible of its poverty, ought to use an enriching trade. 
Since, then, poverty is the disease of this nation, and 
the source of the many distempers and incumbrances it 
laboureth under, it ought to be the business of those who 
are invested with the government of this nation to 
ppoint a il, posed of gentlemen of the best. 
sense, and merchants of the greatest experience, withim 
the kingdom, for contriving a scheme of trade, the 
vigorous and industrious prosecution whereof may tend 
to the enriching the nation. Now to excite my - 
men to this so very excellent and “useful ent I 
endeavour to expose my weakness in the following 
course, wherein I shall, Ist, Shew that an inland trade 
per se) cannot enrich a nation, but may disturb the 
public peace and safety of the same; 2dly, I shall give 
a character of foreign trade; 3dly, I shall show the 
hazard of private and separate trading; 4thly, 1 shall 
give an idea of company dealing; 5thly, 1 shall show 
how a company, or national trade, may be constituted 
in Scotland; 6thly, I shall name some 
which, as it were, naturally result from the same; and, 
7thly, I shall conclude, 

The only way that the wealth of this kingdom is ine 








With this “grandest of conceptions,” | 


creased is by that which we call our foreign trade; but 
this is so confined and ineonsiderable, that in respect of 
|the diffused foreign trade of other nations, it may be 
esteemed little better than domestick and private com- 
merce. But were it purely such, it could add no more 
| to the wealth of the kingdom than the circulation of the 
| blood can add unto the blood of the body. But when 
private men, by lawful industry or perhaps worse means, 
|acquire a great part of the wealth of the kingdom, suck 
private acquisitions and monopolies evidently threateneth 
the destruction and ruin of the public peace and - 
For certainly hereby some of the members of this 
| politick must be denuded of that which sometime was 
|their property and means of subsistence, whereby the 
| body politick is threatened with the loss, or (if they be 
of honest dispositions, and s' to the embraces. 
publick charity) burthened with the maintenance of 
exhausted and languishing members. But if, as it 


38 


often happeneth, these exhausted members have squan- 
dered away their means of subsistence, by sloth or idle- 
ness, debauchery or riot; and if these vices (and it ig 
more than they will) outlive their means of 


subsistence, these vices, I say, in conjunction 

their poverty, will beget in them a rapacity which 
charity of a poor nation will be altogether unable to 
support and satisfy. And thus, upon the power or im- 


Fé 








potency of such men depends the destruction or preser— 
vation of the public peace and . Sallust plainly 
and elegantly declareth that the Cataline 


arose from those very vices which well-nigh overthrew 
the Roman empire, when it was almost arrived at its 
After the that has been made in 
r 
st ropes Sol ie ora 
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incredible that an editor with some literary skill and 
reputation should view with a kind of superstitious 
veneration such writing as this, or imagine that he 
is furthering the interests of sound knowledge by 
reprinting two volumes of similar matter. 





INDIAN HISTORY. 

The History of the British Empire in India. By Edward 
Thornton, Esq., Author of the “ Gazetteer of India.” 
Second Edition. W. H. Allan and Co. 

As the discovery of gold in California has made 
that country familiar to us, so the troubles in India 
have made that region familiar, which, long as we 
had been connected with it, had excited little popu- 
lar interest, Much of this interest is due to the 
fearful anxiety felt when our kindred were being 
butchered and our Indian empire in danger of ex- 
tinction, much was due to the wonderful and 
moving tale of romance and adventure, of peril and 
of victory, of escapes, vicissitudes, sufferings, and 
successes, the examples of which are little known 
to us, because we do not so minutely study the 
history of the past, as we do that which in all its 
details the journalist from day to day, or from mail 
to mail, presents to us. If, in consequence of such 
resources, we learn modern history in greater ex- 
tension, we miss the opportunity of bringing to 
bear the experience of the past, while our judgment 
loses in calmness and solidity what our feelings 
gain in passion and intensity. As the romance of 
of Indian adventure dies off, because victory after 
victory overcomes peril and leaves little room for 
anxiety, so will our interest in India be lessened, 
but it will never pass away, for when war is suc- 
ceeded by peace, so will the hazards of the cam- 
paign be replaced by the results of enterprise, and a 
vast field of exertion being opened we shall have 
the greater part in the welfare of India, because we 
shall have a greater English army there, a greater 
number of our citizens established there as traders 
and as settlers, and because in the expansion of its 
resources we shall find the means of extending our 
own. 

Next to the history of our own race, and before 
that even of the United States, the history of India 
will take a position of importance in the course of 
historical studies, The history of the United States 
is less studied in books than in newspapers, because 
it is a contemporary history of a community whose 
development is daily, and whose institutions, having 
an intimate relation with our own, are brought 
home to us not by dry narrations, but by the inci- 
dents, the discussions, the leading articles of the 
hour, by the oral information of our own citizens, 
and by the communicationsof those American citizens 
who come among us. It is a contemporary history 
like our own, passing from mouth to mouth, and in 
which we who are actors have the less need to 
consult a compiler or a recorder. The history of 
India from this year is likewise one of new inci- 
dents and of a new development ; but these, arising 
from the events of the past, animated and in- 
fluenced by them, require the illustration of their 
experience to enable us to judge accurately of the 

resent, and safely to legislate for the future. The 
interest too, in India, is not that of mere curiosity, 
nor ome by the inquisitiveness of merchants 

or adventurers, but we have now imposed on us a 

moral ene the more grave because it 

bears on the welfare of so large a portion of the 
human race. 

So long as we entrusted the government of India 
nominally to the East India Company, but in reality 
to the East India Civil Service, we had little con- 
cern in the details of Indian administration or the 
events of the past on which the local institutions 
were moulded ; but the time has arrived when, as a 
few fear and most entertain no doubt, the Parlia- 
ment and people of England will take amuch more 
active share in all questions affecting India. Thus, 
as this responsibility is acquired, it mes incum- 
bent on us to make ourselves better acquainted 
with Indian history, that so we may the better un- 
derstand those records which the correspondents of 
the press provide for us, and that we may not be 
led away by local impressions and prejudices, by the 
claptrap of cliques and factions to approve and sup- 
port measures which may inflict grievous injury on 
our Indian subjects and on our own citizens who 
have settled abroad. 

Many who are impressed by such convictions will 


betake themselves to the study of Indian history, | has 


and in our col and schools it is to be hoped 
a due provision will be made for such teaching. It 
is @ very great question, indeed, whether much of 











ancient history should not be displaced from our 
course of instruction or made subsidiary to this 
essential study, for while India =e and imme- 
diately affects us, which Greece and Rome do not, 
so its history affords the wide teachings on which 
historical experience is based, and all those charac- 
teristics which are required in an educational appa- 
ratus. As a means of training the mind, Indian 
history does not yield to that of Greece, when 
it comes to be taught with the illustrations 
of Indian geography, Indian ethnology, Indian 
institutions and Indian literature. The history of 
Herodotus, the invasion of Xerxes, the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, the campaigns of Alexander, and 
the Eastern wars of the Romans may still be taught, 
but subsidiarily ; for the time has come when the 
whole curriculum of historical study must be al- 
tered, if our colleges are to remain the focal schools 
for political training and for preparation for the 
public service. The histories of Greece and Rome 
must become subsidiary and subordinate, the history 
of England must take a real and prominent place, 
and the history of India be provided for. It is 
now of the smallest moment to us how the Areo- 
agus was constituted, how the Roman tribes voted, 
ow doubifut is the application of a Roman !aw or 
of a preetorian decision, in what manner the patri 





cians or the Caesars were restrained, what was the 
mythology of Greece, and what were the minute dis- 
tinctions of the secis of the Academy and the Porch. | 
So long as such discussions were useful elements in | 
the apparatus of instruction, it was desirable to main. | 
tain them, but teaching must take a more practical | 
shape; and while we avoid the conflict of English 
party opinions, we shall have to consider how far | 
this or that English law or institution is applicable 
or not to nations having other experience, other 
prejudices, other modes of thought, how far, in fact, | 
a principle may be maintained or perverted by its 
inculcation, in one form or another, suited or un- 
suited to another condition of society, and liable 
to be counteracted in its beneficial working by the 
mere prejudices of the population among whom it | 
is to be tried. 

The history of India presents all that is required 
for effective teaching. It extends over a very wide 
period, affects many populations, and abounds in 
incidents of various character. In order to give an 
adequate impression to the student, its several por- | 
tions must be discussed in detail, and thoroughly 
illustrated, as well by all the aids of local cireum- 
stances as by the light of comparative history. | 
There we find successive invasions by foreign hordes, 
as in China, and the country successively subjected 
to the domination of foreign dynasties ; and yet, in 
such large districts as Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
for instance, we find the local population, even in 
the present day, of Indian origin, preserving their 
language and many of their ancient institutions. It 
is astonishing to us to see with how small a force | 
we have subjected populations so large, and we are 
anxious to inquire how far the influence of other | 
dominant races has been permanent, and how far | 
ours can be made so. We there seek to ascertain | 
the extent of Mahometan influence, to what muta- | 
tions it has been subjected, how far it has been 
merely temporary and superficial, and where and | 
how it has taken root. We may study the disposi- | 
tion .of the Bengalee, ascertain how far he has | 
yielded to the political power of the Moguls or of | 
ourselves, and how far to the moral impression of | 
either. ‘The mere class of revolts ual insurrec- | 
tions is one to be studicd with the zeal of a 
statesman and the diserimination of a philo- 
sopher. The mind of India is to be surveyed 
with reference to the persistence of some doctrines, 
and to the revolutions which in some districts it 
has undergone by the suppression of Buddhism, 
and its replacement by Brahmanism or Mahomet- 
anism. ‘Then there all the problems of race, which | 
embrace the prolific populations of the plains, the 
wild aboriginal tribes of the hills and the jungles, | 
the Indo-Europeans of the mountains, the many | 
classes of immigrants, the effect of climate and of 
mixture of blood on Parsees, Jews, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and English, and the practical application of | 
these observations to the question of the establish- | 
ment of our own people in India. 

The history of India in its entirety, or in portions, 
has already employed many men of great ability, 
but it still requires a wider development and more | 
liberal encouragement. The effect of recent events 
been to cause the republication in cheaper and | 
more popular forms of the histories of Mill and of | 
Edward Thornton, and the production of new | 
works, original or compiled. ‘Ihe extensive circu- 





lation of these works will stimulate the composi 
of others, wherein we shall see displayed the 
sophy of Indian history, The application of com. 
parative history to its annals, and the recital of 
political history, accompanied, as in later works on 
our own history, by the successive epochs of Indian 
literature, institutions, arts, and manufactures, 59 
that we may at each stage see the people in their 
entirety, and not the simple reflex of Mahmoud, of 
Ghizni, Akbar, or Aurungzebe. To some extent 
the annals of each viceregal reign as recorded 
Mill or Thornton, prepare the way for this more 
extended treatment of the subject, for the rei 
of those great men are marked as much by the 
moral victories achieved over oy and super. 
stition as by the triumphs of arms, which 
strated corrupt satraps and extended the frontier 
of our empire. 

In the panegyrics of Mussulman emperors and 


heroes, in the Argeen Akberry and in other insti. 


tutes, or in the enactments of the Indian Legisla 
we have to investigate how much of all this achieve. 
ment belongs to the simple record of the past or is 
to be recognised as vitally existent. Many of us 
have to learn for the first time how far the vi 


systems affords the basis of municipal organisation, — 


how far the punchayat may authorise a modification 
of the jury system, how far the prevalence of a 
systematic foreign legislation, under Persian inter 
pretation, has prepared the people for a foreign 
judicature of more liberal tendency. We shall 
have presented to us land tenures of partial applica- 
tion und of modern institution which we shall be 


| told do not admit of amendment or modification, 


and we shall have to examine the working of 


| tenures of more ancient date which have been sub. 
B : . . 
jected to the identical mutations with successful 


results. In the records of India we have the 
opportunity of checking theory by practice, and of 


| finding how far legislation or administration alleged 
|to be productive of advantage to one class has en 
| riched or a ghd arg the mass of the community, 


has complied in fact with the only real test. of good 
government, the improvement of the condition of 
the greater number. 

The history of India, it will be seen, is intimately 
connected with direct political teaching, and it must 
hereafter be constantly referred to and frequently 
discussed, so that no man of ordinary intelligence 
can safely be ignorant of its leading facts any more 
than he ean of the framework and main details of 
our own history. It will, therefore, be found very 


| useful to possess a work like that of Mr. Thornton, 


which, in its present condition, affords in a com- 
pact and cheap form, and in so much detail, the 
history of English India. It is one odvanteea and 
one disadvantage of this work that a single chapter 
is alone dedicated to the pra-English history of 


India, while it is a more serious disadvantage that 


it closes with the governorship of Lord Ellen 
borough in 1844. To have added so much new 
matter would, of course, have altered the scope of 
the work, and prevented its production on terms 
more accessible to the mass of readers. Some will 
be better satisfied that Mr. Thornton has abstained 
from this recent portion, for his position as an official 
of the Company, has as much tendency to — 
him to the suspicion of bias, as it gives him a claim 
to the possession of accurate and authentic informa- 
tion. One consequence of a cheap edition is, that 
the notes and references are suppressed, but one 
feature of the old work is Rant and that isa 
copious index. The glossary of Indian terms has 
been extended, though Mr. Thornton avoids 
use of Indian terms where English terms will cor 
rectly express the idea, and here is likewise @ 
chronological index, and altogether the work has 
most of the materials required for reference or for 
self-study. 





EVA DESMOND. 
Eva Desmond; or, Mutation. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Ir is not praise too high to say that this novel is 
far beyond the average run of similar works of fie 
tion. ‘There is power, pathos, and—what 1 
more rare in these exacting times—originality @ 
conception and catastrophe. The purpose of 
writer apparently is to show that first love, how- 
ever deep-seated, may ultimately give way to t 
merit, aud the happiness consequent on the equa 


flow of harmonious wedded life. There may poss 


bly be a deeper purpose to be served, but if so it 
has escaped our notice, and will not very m 

matter to the million who read but for ami . 
The prominent characters in the work are Eva 
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—a clever, beautiful, and thoroughly 
sensible semi-Irish girl. Here is her picture by the 
author :— are 

Her face was of that oval contour which is so often 
seen in the west of Ireland, where the Spanish blood 
has mingled with the native; the characteristics of 


Archdeacon of Salisbury, who has a fair pores 


of a silk apron and shovel hat. The fate of Ernest 
Herbert is retributive. His rich and ugly wife be- 
comes insane, he lives a childless, wifeless, and 
homeless man, and seceding to the Church of 


ee Siiiath sesciatathing seem to ds ithe ¢ Rome, dies suddenly, “ unwept and unhonoured,” 
commingle’ » ‘ 0 do little to- | awa, at >. : 
Seiten, Yee couplexion, too, wae that | pt, indeed, by Eva, who, however, weans 
wards TTS semsanpanies the admixture : clear and | UC heart gradually from its first attachment, and 
very bright. Her brows had the same dark thinly | comes at last to love her excellent husband heartily 
traced arch. But her eyes!—they were the glory of he j and unrepiningly. 
arch. ut her eyes!—they were the glory of her | “*). i 4 

face; large, dark, liquid and languishing in repose, and | _ The work is evidently from an Irish pen. The 
flashing like light when her face broke into smiles. | English is redolent of the brogue, and there are 
Hers was a face pre-eminently expressive—intellect, | sins against taste and truth too common with Irish 
fun, mischief, deep thought, tenderness, or acute feeling, | writers, who seem to forget that they write mainly 
all seemed capable of moulding for themselves an appro- | for English applause. But we shall not comment 
priate expression ; and, perhaps, no slight part of the | with any harshness on these faults, as the work has 





charm was that they succeeded each other so rapidly: 


without a cause. 

And here we have the full-length portrait of 
Ernest Herbert, a young clergyman of Puseyite 
tendencies :— 


He was young—had but just attained his twenty- 
second year; but he might have been taken for at least 
three @r four years older, for he was one of those in 
whom manhood develops itself at an earlier period, and 
in a stronger measure, than in the usual order that 
nature deals with mankind. His limbs, clothed with all 
the roundness and plumpness of youth, were heavier 
and more muscular than is generally seen at his age ; 
and that, combined with the expansion of his deep 
chest and square, well-formed shoulders, showed that his 
great natural strength had been increased by continual 
athletic exercise. His step, though elastic, was firm ; 
his attitude, erect, but natural; his head wel! and even 
proudly set. The head itself was eminently handsome: 
classically formed, it was adorned with a profusion of 
black glossy hair, which fell more in waves than curls 
(and would, in itself, have been enough to constitute 
the beauty of any head) and large, black, and well-kept 
whiskers. 

His white forehead was high and broad enough for 
beauty, though perhaps not sufliciently so for what our 
ideas associate with great intellectual powers. The 
portion immediately above the eye, where the perceptive 
organs lie, was prominent ; which, with the dark eye- 
brow upon it, gave the well-set eye a depth of expres- 
sion it would not otherwise have possessed. The eye 
itself was of that dark grey colour, midway between 
blue and hazel, which, when too bright to be examined 


closely, looks black ; and he had a certain quick, im- | 


petuous way of glancing at any one who advanced an 
opinion he deemed erroneous, or expres: J a thought he 
recognised as just or clever, that made it seem to look 
you through. 
trated look in the eye, and in the compression of the full 
handsomely formed lips, which told that the owner 
would throw his whole mind and body into any enter- 


prise he undertook; and once undertaken, would perse- 


veringly carry it through: though that such enterprise 
would be of a practical rather than of an imaginative 
or sentimental nature perhaps a physiognomist would 

i His smile was very charming; there was 
something so sincere and frank—such manly kindness 
in it. 

This pair, “so justly formed to meet by Nature,” 
become mutually attached: Eva with all the 
Strength, tenderness, and trustfulness of her cha- 
racter; Ernest with equal strength, but under more 
control, and open to worldly influences. 
very charming scenes of domestic life in its best 
aspect, and some very clever descriptions of inner 
liie in Ireland, carry the reader smoothly and plea- 
santly on to an unexpected catastrophe. The 
parents and relatives of Ernest set themselves 
strenuously against the match. Ernest Herbert 
Yields to their united solicitations, and after a severe 
struggle, for he loved truly, writes a letter breaking 
off the inchoate engagement. The feelings of the 

rt-struck Eva are touchingly portrayed, and 
When at last she becomes convinced that a rich 
Cousin is to be the bride of Ernest Herbert, her 
proud spirit sinks under the shock, but disguising 

er a cold, impassive exterior her real agony, she 
ves the house of her too worldly relatives and 
makes her way to Ireland in a state of mental and 
ily insensibility. A kind but eccentric couple, 
mother and son, the latter in holy orders, receive 
her into their house. The son, Charles Stanhope, a 
med, modes}, simple-minded, and single-hearted 
mortal, falls in love with Eva and proposes. The 


Some 


In repose, there was a steadfast concen- | 


: tl can ceed : | pleased us too sincerely, and will, without doubt, 
it seemed a brow 10) ‘ ying, yet never c langing | 


equally well please the novel-reading public. 





| 
LORD KING’S LIFE OF LOCKE. 


| The Life and Letters of John Locke. With Extracts 
from his Journals and Common-place Books. By Lord 

King. New Edition, with a General Index. 

H. G. Bohn. 
Tue first edition of this book was published in 
1829, and we congratulate the descendant of John 
Locke, and discoverer of his papers, to whom their 
original preparationdor the press was a labour of 
love, upon having lived to see the popularisation of 
his handiwork, which will doubtless follow its 
adoption into Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library. Lord 
King says in his preface :— 

The works of Locke are universally known, but the 
individual himself is much less so. I have therefore 
thought that a more detailed account of his life would 
contribute to increase, if possible, the fame of that truly 
great and good man. The friends of freedom will ex- 
cuse the attempt from the veneration they feel for the 
man and for the cause which he defended; they will be 
anxious to know more of one who so much promoted 
{the general improvement of mankind, and they will 
learn with pleasure that his character was as pure and 
as exalted as his talents were great and useful. 

There are, however, others who would fain keep man- 
kind in a state of perpetual pupilage—who, carrying 
their favourite doctrine of passive obedience into all our 
| spiritual as well as temporal concerns, would willingly 

deliver us over, in absolute subjection, for the one to 
| the rulers of the Church, and for the other to the rulers 
of the State. These men cannot be expected to enter- 
|tain any admiration for the champion of reason and 
truth, nor from them can I hope for any approbation or 
favour in the present undertaking. 

This was dated in 1829, from Ockham, an old 
|country-house where the precious papers of John 
Locke had lain in the old chest of drawers in which 
|they had been deposited by old Sir Peter King a 
hnudred years previously. The noble editor was 
| perfectly right in saying that his ancestor was the 
| champion of reason and truth. He was right in his 
'view of the favour with which the doctrine of 
| passive obedience was regarded, even in 1829, and 
of the rejoicing with which the friends of freedom 
would make over each ray of pure light that could 
| be evoked from the remains of departed worthies to 
| pierce through the dense fog of the period. But 
the friends of freedom addressed by his lordship 
were quarto and great octavo friends. Aristocratie 
as the enemies he wrote at, he hardly dreamed, if he 
dreamed at all in 1829, of the readers of family 
libraries and cabinet encyclopedias, and of Bohn’s 
Standard, Routledge’s Railway, and Longman’s 
Travellers’ Libraries. 

The true friend of progress who has seldom 
had his trumpes blown was the merchant of 
Lloyd’s, who, while Lord King addressed to a public 
in excelsis the biography of Locke’at two or three 
guineas, printed for sale or gratuitous distribu- 
tion the “ Life of Frahilin” at half a crown. While 

jall decent literature around him was high priced, 
‘this unnoticed individual alluded. to was scheming 
io reduce the price of Franklin for the million, and 
|diminished the price of his gift books by thrift and 
|management from the half-crown to somewhere 
about fourpence. He lived to see the maxims and 
}example of his hero in’ the hands of myriads, but 
| Lord King and the “ Life of John Locke” are only 
jjust arrived at three-and-sixpence. There are 


t portion of the work is the courtship and the | thousands who may admire the reflection in the 


Way in which Eva, who retains all her early heart 
unprersions, is led to become his wife. After many 
as a curate, the talents and piety of 

a ope become known to the Bishop of 
mgt In a short time —~? disappears, and 
Eva herself among her En lish relatives, 


she keeps at a cool distance, the wife of the 


noble lord’s pages of his great ancestors’ unques- 
tioned character; but there are still millions to 
whom the “champion of reason and truth” will 
not penetrate yet awhile. To have laid such a light 
under such a bushel for thirty years and more is no 
credit surely to the noble and learned author of 
the trumpet-sounding paragraphs above quoted. 





FIVE YEARS OF IT. 

Five Years of It. By Alfred Austin. 2 vols. 

J. F. Hope. 
Tuts work, the author tells us in his preface, has been 
twice rewritten. With the same candour we confess 
to having entertained ¢wo opinions of its merits. 
The first volume was decidedly favourable in its im- 
pression ; the second mitigated that favourable im- 
pression. The story as developed—and clearly de- 
veloped in the first volume—led us on with 
interest to the second volume, and then the dénoue- 
ment, although clearly anticipated at an early period, 
is so unartistically worked out that we put down the 
volume with a feeling somewhat akin to disappoint- 
ment that the author should not have taken more 
pains to work out the catastrophe according to a 
oo hackneyed pattern. Edgar Huntingdon, the hero, 
is an artist by inclination and profession, well con- 
nected, and expectant heir to about 2000/. a year. 
He is introduced to the mansion of Lord Fairford, 
and there meets “a figure of moderate height, but 
so elegant and so finely proportioned that nothing 
could have enhanced and very little marred it. 
This is Annette Fairford, Lord Fairford’s daughter. 
The lady and gentleman fall immediately into “high 
converse” about poetry, in which many fine but not 
very original sayings are ventilated, the speakers of 
course becoming duly impressed with each other’s 
eloquence, and displaying a remarkable unanimity 
on every topic. Of course the sagacious and vati- 
cinating reader at once jumps to a conclusion, and 
peeping into futurity sees a plain gold ring and 
parish church in perspective. The conversations 
end as the intelligent reader surmises; the clever 
couple become mutually enamoured, and the gentle 
man is referred to the patrician papa. The lover 
pleads his cause with amatory eloquence, and the 
peer, after some preliminary curt and terse dialogue, 
cuts short the hopes of the lovers by the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Well, I suppose I must be patient. Were I to upbraid 
you, Mr. Huntingdon, I should only be still more un- 
just to you. But I must be straightforward. Under 
what you properly call a sad mistake, I permitted an 
intimacy between you and my daughter, which has 
ended thus. I consider it my duty to tell you, however, 
that J cannot accept your offer, or endorse the so-easily 
obtained consent of my daughter. There are distinctions 
in this world—social distinctions—stupid ones, I dare 
say,‘but still they exist, and cannot be avoided.” 

A variety of incidents of no very startling cha- 
racter are interposed to separate the lovers, and the 
match appears to be considered as — as ended 
between them ; but the reader knows better. A Mr. 
Bingham, the dée noire of the work, who has been 
only outlined in the first volume, comes into 

yrominence in the second, finished and full shaded. 
Virtue, however, has its reward at last: the 
relents, and the artistic Edgar Huntingdon and the 
romantic Annette Fairford are permitted quietly to 
subside into homely Darby and Joan. 

It is doing but critical justice to say there is very 
considerable talent evinced in this production. But 
the author has rather too closely studied the produe- 
tions of certain popular novelists. This we take to 
be his great mistake. Let him in future works 
discard his recollections and rely more on his own 
owers, and then we think he is not unlikely to 
cons a public of his own. 





Cosmos. A Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated, 
by E. C. Otté and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Vol. V. (HL 
G. Bohn).—The volume before us, which corresponds 
with the fourth of the translation conducted by Major- 
General Sabine, is very creditable to the industry and 
skill of Messrs. Ott@ and Dallas, of voon latter 
especially has given previous proof of - 
tency as a translator of German scientific works. 
first portion of the veteran’s great work was devoted to 
the contemplation of the Universe as a great natural 
whole. He next considered its uranological and sidereal 
spheres, and in his last division he devotes himself to the 
consideration of the telluric sphere. The present volume 
is divided into two sections, whereof the first treats of 
the earth’s size, form, density, and internal heat and mag~ 
netic activity. The second division treats of the reac- 
tion of the earth’s interior upon its surface, which leads to 
the consideration of earthquakes, and dynamic action of 
thermal, gas, and naphtha springs, and of false and true 
or mountain volcanoes. It is, hardly short of 
presumption to say that the enumeration of the latter 
with the author's profound speculations upon the classi- 
fication and mineralogical analysis of volcanic rocks 
are interesting ; but the generous reader will no doubt 
agree with us that a real reviewer of Von Humboldt 
should be himself another, or nearly another, Hamboldt, 
and would demand of us not verge and space, not by 
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columns but by numbers. We can only, therefore, be 
content to sip at the well into which we may not plunge, 
and to call upon those who thirst after philosophical in- 
vestigation to do likewise. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. The Godfrey of Bul- 
loigne; or, Jerusalem Delivered, of Torquato Tasso. 
Translated by Edward Fairfax. Edited by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of Bearwood. (George 
Routledge and Co.)—This is a third edition, in elegant 
form and at an exceedingly low price—when we consider 
the taste and scholarship of the editor,than whom no fitter 
could have been chosen, and the bulk of the volume—of the 
best translation of the ./erusalemme Liberata. The editor, 
who has collated the first and second editions, published 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, has re- 
verently preserved the text of Fairfax in almost perfect 
integrity, illustrating some obscurities, and modifying 
only a few of the more prominent archaisms with the 
wise observation that “‘mere rust never enriches the 
medal.” Messrs. Routledge have used sound discern- 
ment in reintroducing to the reading million, for whom 
there is, of a truth, not even a moderate supply of new 
readable poetry, a work which Campbell did not hesitate 
to term “one of the glories of the Elizabethan reign,” 
and which, as Mr. Willmott truly says, “ moves forward 
with the dignity, the splendour, and the changefulness of 
a pageant.” The translater, Edward Fairfax, was a 
grand-unele (though by some supposed illegitimately) of 
the great Sir Thomas, <A brother poet, Collins, says of 
the great poet and his interpreter— 

“ How have I sat when piped the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp by British Fairfax strung, 

Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind, 

Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 
An interesting biographical eriticism upon this Edward 
Fairfax has been prefixed to this edition by Mr. Will- 
mott. He has, however, thrown little light upon the un- 
certainty which surrounds the birth of the scholar. It 
is, perhaps, very immaterial to all but lovers of gene- 
alogy whether Edward Fairfax was or was not a legiti- 
mate son of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton; but we 
apprehend that the family sanction to Sir Bernard 
Burke's enrolment of his name in their published pedi- 
gree may be held to show that the Fairfaxes themselves 
have such proof of his legitimacy that they ean accept, 
without hesitation, fresh honour for a name already 
glorious enough. 





BOOKS RECEIVED THIS WEEK. 


Studies of Christianity. A series of Original Papers by 
James Martineau. Post 8vo. Longman and Co. 

Dives and Lazarus ; or, the Adventures of an Obscure 
Medical Man in a Low Neighbourhood. 12mo. Judd 
and Glass. 

A Life of Linnews. By Miss Brightwell. Post 8vo. 
Van Voorst. 

Weeds and Wild Flowers: their Uses, Legends, and 
Literature. By L. Wilkinson. Van Voorst. 
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THEATRES AND PUBLIC ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 

ENGLISH 

Monday night the Pyne-Harrison English Opera 


nothing from the talented composer’s well-established 
renown. The libretto has also taken so sound a 
position as a favourite with the public that our 
readers will hardly require at our hands the meagre 
analysis of the plot to which alone we could give space. 
Such, however, as have taken any interest in the 
“native talent” problem—we mean the question 
whether an opera by a native composer, performed 
by native artists, could find favour or hold its ground 
with the upper classes—will rejoice with us to learn 
that the success which attends Mr. Harrison’s present 
enterprise is more than proportionate to that he 
gathered on the smaller stage of the Lyceum. All 
those, again, who have lamented over the desecration, 
as they are wont to call it, of the patent theatre 
during the dull season, by the admission of horse- 
riders and mountebanks, will be glad, if they cannot 
recal the majestic tread of the Kemble-Siddons 
cothurnus, at least to welcome the delicious warblings 
of the Castilian Rose that might have cured Diogenes 
himself of cynicism. A crowded house, including, 
of course, a number of distinguished amateurs and 
well-wishers, cheered the lessee on his first appear- 
ance on Monday. ‘The cast he presented differs 
from that of last year in one particular only, we 
mean the substitution of the conscientious and ac- 
complished yocalist, Mr. Bartleman, in the unosten- 
tatious of Pablo. The part of Elvira (the Rose 
of Castille and 
by Miss Louisa Pyne ;_the Carmen was Miss 
Susan Pyne; the Mudeteer’ King, W. Harrison; and 
E. Glover, A. St, Albyn, and G. Honey sustained 
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their former parts as the malcontent [nfanta and his 
adherents. The part of Elvira, written with the pro- 
fessed object of exhibiting the wonderfully fluid 
quality of Miss Pyne’s voice, fails, while perfectly 
accomplishing that end, to leave on the ear those 
lasting impressions it has been taught to expect at 

. Balfe’s hands. So much has been written on 
former occasions about this gifted artist’s manifold 
excellences that we will not fatigue the reader by re- 
enumerating her triumphs in vocalisation and decla- 
mation, contenting ourselves with a passing notice 
of the scherzo at the end of the first scene, “Oh, 
were I Queen of Spain,” the “ Convent Cell,” ballad, 
the very spirited finale to the second act, and the 
air, “Oh, joyous, happy day !” accompanied by the 
delicious clarionet of Lazarus, in the third. Mr. 
Harrison’s most marked successes are the “ Simple | 
Muleteer,” with whiperack obligato in Act I, and 
the clever refrain of the uneven duet with Elvira in 
the same. We were much pleased with Mr. Glover 
in the second verse of “ Though fortune darkly,” and 
the “Hark! Hark!” in the last act, where he ex- 
hited a voice of timbre and an artistic delivery. This 


—<—— 

Young, a younger acquaintance, we may that 
she brought to the part of the “most 
lady,” all the tenderness and pathos it 
The subordinate parts were well filled, and the en. 
semble was as excellent as was assured by the name 
of the director, Mr. Phelps, who, as well as the lead. 
ing members of his company, was very warmly re. 
ceived on the occasion. On Thursday, Colman’s 
comedy, The Jealous Wife, was produced at this theatre 
in the most perfect manner, with Phelps as If. 
Oakley, H. Marston as Major Oakley, Mrs. C. Young 
as Mrs. Oakley, Ray as Russett, and Mr. 
Young, a new acquisition from the Strand Theatre, 
as Sir Harry Beagle. 

Oryuric Tueatre.—Messrs. Robson and Emden 


| announce their opening for the winter season thig 


evening with A Doubtful Victory, Hush M 

Ticklish Times. Mie 
Tue City or Lonpon Tueatne has been redeco. 

rated and, indeed, partially rebuilt, in 

with the prevailing competition among lessees, which 

acts favourably for the public, by stimulating the 

former to afford cleanliness, air, and ease of ingress 


gentleman, with Messrs. St. Albyn and Honey, render | and egress. 


essential service by their excellent management of | 


numerous concerted morceaux—the ensemble at the 
close of the second act finale especially. Mr. Honey’s 
comicality as the Don Florio is of the greatest value, 
without considering his good bass voice, in lightening 
the whole opera. His introduction of the peculiarities 
of Slender and Osric was intensely relished by the 


Srranp THeatre.—A new farce, being by some 
said to be an importation from America, deserves, per. 
haps on that account more than from its merit, word 


| or two en passant. Nothing to Nurse depicts the embar- 


rassment of Maximum Muddle, a hyper-fast young 
man, whose last resource for the propitiation of hig 
rich Uncle Brads is the extemporisation of a wife and 





audience, and, at times, we myst plead our impres- 
sion, that he pushed his humour a little too far. As 


Donna Carmen, Miss Susan Pyne was much admired 


for her song, “ Though love’s the greatest plague;” 


baby: He succeeds in borrowing the first, and very 
nearly the second. ‘The proper father, however, of 
| his intended infant accomplice, entertaining valid and 
| forcible objections to such “ maintenance,” i 


and without her finished performance in the duos | is obliged to get the best substitute he can atthe 


and finales, the composer would have been indeed at 
aloss. We have little more than space to add a few 


words in unqualified praise of the chrouses, in which | one. 


Mr. Balfe has generally displayed his wonted fire. The 
“Alla Marcia” in Act LIL. Scene 2, is, perhaps, the 
best specimen, and, like allin the opera, was well 
sung bya strong selection from the Royal Italian 
Opera. The magnificent band of fifty first-class 
musicians, the flower of the same establishment, 
comprising Messrs. Dando, Hill, Case, Collins, the 


pinch. The great point of ego is the di 
by all concerned that thiss puty baby isa 

It would be wrong to say that the Nothingto 
| Nurse was not amusing. The dénodment was comi- 
| cal, although the first twenty minutes were just as 
| dreary. Mr, W. H. Swanborough, who is @ rapi 

| improving actor, did his best, and that well, as 

| Mrs, Selby as Mrs. Foxingen. There was a degree of 
| breadth, it occurred to us, about. some of the more 
| prominent jokes, that called for attention on the part 


two Prattens, Lazarus, and Barrett, under the | of a management obviously intent upon collecting, 
masterly direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, left so little and quite powerful enough to amuse and interest, 
to be desired, that we have good authority for saying | audiences of taste and refinement. We do not am 
that even the composer himself was delighted. The ticipate anything like a run for Nothing to Nursyin 
ballet divertisement, not long enough to be fatiguing‘ its present form at all events. ; 
which followed the opera, was well danced, well got| ALHAMBRA PaLace, LEICESTER-SQUARE. —| 
up, and successful; and we learn that the attend- | have been painfully pleased at witnessing the last 
ance of the public during the week has fully proved | “ great attraction” at this very pretty circus, which 
to the talented impresario that the applause lavished | consists in the wonderful tight-wire performanee.of 
upon his efforts on the first night of his season was | a Madame Delavanti. A cord termed “The At 





ueen of Leon) was, as before, taken | Y 





truly genuine. 

Lyceum.—We are happy that the inexorable de- 
mand for the charming Mrs. Charles Young at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre has caused a vacancy at the 
Lyceum for our no less charming old favourite, Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, who was very warmly welcomed, on 
Saturday evening last, as Jfiss Vavasour, in the lessee’s 
comedy of Extremes, which has been wisely pruned 
of its former luxuriance. The farce of Too much for 
Good-nature, which was produced on the same occa- 


sion, though sadly spun out, was so rich in the | 


genuine farce element, so riotous and mirth-pro- 


Opera, Drury Lane Taearre.—On | voking, as to take a satisfactory position at once 
| among dramatic successes. It illustrates the troubles | 
Company reproduced Mr. Balfe’s Rose of Castille, an | 
opera which last year at the Lyceum Theatre took | 


of a thoroughly good-natured man, Mr. Adolphus 
(Mr. Emery), who is so completely Rareyfied by his 
young spouse that he has no force left to make head 


against the intrusion of a host of characters, who | 


insist on making use of his apartments during the 


temporary absence of his wife for their own private | 


purposes. Under pressure he sanctions a mesmeric | 
séance, under the direction of Mr. Spalding (Garden), 
and an assignation between J/iss Jones (Miss Thomp- 
son) and Jaffer Jenkins (James Rogers). While these | 
are going on round him, his wife’s aunt is also in| 
ambuscade watching his own demeanour in the in- 
terest of the family. When the jealous Jaffer has | 
wrought himself and the persecuted Adolphus into a | 
state of phrenzy, the whole of the concealed charac- 
ters are brought forward, and Mrs. Adolphus herself, | 
in peppery mood, returns from her promenade. | 
The scene is, as may be imagined, in a perfect uproar. | 
Every party, to use a legal phrase, files a bill against 
everybody else, and makes everybody party to the 
suit. The pit rise with delight at the imminent 
prospect of a fray; but oil is thrown upon the 
waters by Miss Precise, the aunt aforesaid, and the | 
curtain comes down & /a mode. 

Sapier’s Wetts.—Mr. Phelps, after a prolonged 
absence from the bower of rest he has created for 
the tragic muse where pageant and pantomime 
alone were wont to sway, opened his sixteenth winter 
season on Saturday last as (Othello to the Jago of Mr. 
Henry Marston, and the Desdemona of Mrs. Charles 


oung. It were almost superfiuous to criticise a 
reading of the play which the two first - named 
artists, both gentlemen of education, refinement, and 
long practice, have settled and adopted. Of Mrs. 





lantic Cable” being drawn from side to side of the 
| theatre, at a dizzy height, the unfortunate performer 
| plays such fantastic pranks upon it as entitle her 
| justly to the encomiums passed upon her in the 
| affiches, but also, we must add, to the commiser- 
| tion of persons of feeling. We must confess it, we 
| never saw an exhibition of this character, whether 
| in a lust-garten or in a theatre, without a mental ia- 
|quiry whether the Great Britons who delight in 
| it can throw stones at the gladiatorial show of the 
ancient circus, or the Corrida de Toros of modem 
Spain. Surely an Irish echo would answer, “ Niver, 
a pebble.” 

Mr. Cuartes Matnews. —The Canadian press 
| informs us that this gentleman and his bride were 
| performing in the School for Scandal, and other 
comedies, at the City Hall, Kingston. It has been 
discovered by some of our transatlantic confreres 
that the lady is possessed of a high order of dra- 
matic talent. As Mr. Mathews, according to Tl- 
mour, contemplates an immediate return to this 
country, we can at present only say, Nous verrons 

Mr. J. Townsenv, M.P. ror Greenwicu, las 
descended from the arena where he was an unquei 
tionable misfit, to that of the Rochester Theatre, 
in which, we understand, his tastes, some talent, al 
long practice as an amateur, warrant him in hoping 
for better luck. The honourable member's first 
public undertaking in the dramatic line was the part 
of Richard the Third. He received the welcome he 
was sure of, as a man in trouble, from a‘ } 
house, and exercised a most commendable discretioa 
in not addressing his vociferous admirers. 

Ecyrtran Havi.—Tur Howarp Pauts’ Patcir 
work.—This entertainment is winning, as it 
considering the exertions and joint-stock talent of 
the pair, an amount of public notice and favour 
which, no doubt, will repay them for the” hazard 
their speculation. The pieces in their list wit 
from various points of view not needful to particu 
larise, are attractive, are, “Under the Hat,” “ Doo 
dah!” “The Modern Ladies’ Man,” “The Bowld Sow- 
jer Boy,” “ Hurrah for the Hielands!” “Why did my 
Sarah sell me?” and “The Un Female. 
We do not admire, for other and again unspecified 
reasons, “ Bright Chanticleer,” “ Willie Spoonleighy 
“La Marscillaise,” “The good old Days.” The rest 
of the bill is somewhat uncharacteristic. 
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INDIA. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
Ir will be some comfort to many to find that one de- 
partinent or committee of the new Indian Council 
has been selected for the promotion of public works, 
as for some months the progress of public works has 


been much kept back from the disorganisation of the 


country and the uncertain state of the home Govern- 
ment. The appointment of Sir Proby Cautley in 
this committee is calculated to give satisfaction, as 
he has carried to a successful issue one of the 


public works of India, and the noblest | 


channel for irrigation in the world. He is a man 
vigorous in intellect, liberal in his disposition, ac- 

ted with the resources of engineering science 
and the capabilities of the East. Such a man is 
likely to give confidence to English engineers, be- 
cause he is looked upon as one of themselves by the 
evidence of his works, and whether he is a captain 
or a colonel they care not; while a gentleman with 
acouple of epaulets on his shoulders, who has spent 


a life in India, and never saw a railway at work, is | 
not —_ as an authority on civil engineering, | 
because 


belongs to the Bengal or Madras engi- 
neers, has drawn high pay, and assumes to control 
or interfere with practical men. The Ganges and 
Jumna canals are works which the Institution of 
Civil Engineers have recorded in their transactions, 
and which are looked upon as triumphs in the East, 
as the Victoria Bridge is in the West. In the new 
sphere in which Sir Proby Cautley is placed he has 
a heavy responsibility, he has an old reputation 


to distinction which he may gain, and to him and his 


the public will, on the recovery of his | 


health, look for the main labour of the important de- 
partment in which he has taken a share. 

Foremost in the works under consideration are the 
railways. There are a number of lines which have 


not yet got their guarantee which must obtain it, | 


such as the Oude Railway, the Northern Bengal 
Railway from Rajmahal to Darjeeling, and the Simla 
Railway, the prosecution of which on various 
grounds is important. Since the first batch of trunk 
tailways has been laid down, a new and most mate- 
tial feature has arisen in connexion with them, and 
that is, the connexion of these lines with the new 

cantonments in the hills and seats of Go- 
vernment in the hills. Although some objection was 
made to the Commander-in-Chief taking his station 
at Simla, and Mr. Halliday, the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal at Darjeeling, yet it is now a recognised 


plactice for the authorites to spend the hot season in | 


the hills, There were lately to be found the Go- 
vernor of Bombay at Dapoorie, and the Governor of 
Madras at Ootakamund. Several of these stations, 
48 Simla, Darjeeling, and the Neilgherries, for in- 
stance, are assuming importance as local govern- 
ments, and at Mount Aboo, the Commissioner for 
Rajpootana has taken his post. It is, therefore, of 
gteat importance that a scheme shall now be pro- 
vided by the Government for embracing these im- 
portant stations in the system of railway communi- 
cation, as at present the railway trunks are in- 
tended to provide for the plains. 

The Great Indian Peninsular line is doing much 
good for Bombay by giving access to Malheran and 
the Poona out-stations of Dapoorie and Kerkee, but 
it wants communication with Mahabuleshwar. The 
trunks of this company, north and south, will ap- 
Proach several valuable hill countries: on the north, 


the Vindhya mountains of the Nerbudda valley ; by | 


the Nagpore, line the Puchmurree and other hills; by 
the southern line to Madras, the Western Ghauts 
4nd the Mysore country are skirted. When the 
Madras line reaches Salem the Shevarey hills will be 
, and at Coimbatore the Neilgherries. 
branches or tramways will therefure make 
large districts of hill region available for canton- 
Ments and military stations, for the residencies of 
officials, and for English settlements. 
promotion of the {trunk lines is likewise of 
urgent necessity. ‘These are going on far too slowly, 
the difficulties being chiefly the assumed deficiency 
of freight for conveying the rails to India, and the 
Want of contractors and trained assistants. If the 
t will allow the lines to be made, there 
fe many who will undertake to send out rails, but 
At present the quantity is limited to the dead freight 


Available in ships going out. The want of superin- | 


¢ is to be remedied by creating facilities for 

fending out English immigrants to India, creating 

& greater population, which can provide the 
assistance. 

are the second great want of India, though 

it is a favourite dogma of the old school that im India 

are not wanted, as in the rainy season they 

Saunot be worked, and in the dry season a great part 


| roads or not, 


of the country is a road open to the courier. All 
this is simply preposterous, for this kind of transport 
is defective, expensive, and uncertain, and incom- 
petent for conveying the produce of the soil. The 
| evidence of the planters and native merchants is 
| very different. They cannot rely upon sending their 
produce down, and as there are seasons on the road 
| 80 are there monsoons on the coast, and the period 
| for shipping is often lost. Where there are no roads 
and no bridges there are no good waggons, and the 
transport is carried on by the plough bullocks. 
Already the advance of the railways in Bengal and 
Madras is calling attention to the need for branch 
| roads, and the Government has the deepest interest 
| in preventing the traffic from growing for want of 
communications, for the recovery of the guaranteed 
interest depends on the result of the railway traffic. 
It will be very desirable if the Public Works Com- 
mittee can devise some measure by which the branch 
roads can be placed under the care of the railways, 
to be constructed by their engineers, and then be 
placed under the road boards for maintenance. If 
| when a railway is opened the traffic is a day moving 
| from eight to twelve miles, and a week moving fifty 
miles, many branches of traffic will be altogether 
lost. The administration of the roads is likewise 
very defective, in Madras in particular, for want of 
| adequate superintendence and a large engineering 
staff. The traffic of a whole region must not be 
hampered because some one zemindar has an objec- 
| tion to pay a road tax, although the whole neigh- 
| bourhood demand improvement. The roads must 
,not depend on such influences. They are public 
| improvements imperatively required, and not to be 
| subjected to the caprice of imperfectly civilised 
people, who are to determine whether they will have 
| The road boards must be better or- 
ganised and have more power. 





which may be jeopardised; but there are new titles | Steam navigation is one mode of transport, which 


| in India is as essential as the rest. Railways are 


not to supersede roads, nor roads steamboats, but 
all engines of transport are required in India, as they 
are possessed by the United States, and as they will 
be at this rate by the new countries of Australia be- 
fore the old countries of India. The Ganges may be 
| looked upon as having been brought within the do- 
main of public enterprise, the Brahmapootra has 
steam on it, but the Gogra, and all the up rivers, 
require encouragement. There are many of these 
on which steam-tugs, trains, and flats could be 
worked, and the best way of obtaining them is to 
give a separate premium on each river for the first 
steam-boat placed upon it, making the premium a 
charge on the revenues of the collectorate, by which 
it would soon be reimbursed. The Indus has been 
to some degree provided for, but the present com- 
panies cannot compass the up rivers as well as the 
lower channel, and there should be separate premiums 
and separate companies for each river. So, too, for 
the Cauvery, the Godavery, and the rivers of the 
south. Nothing short of a distinct company for 
| each will do the work. The formation of companies 
| with limited liability should be encouraged, and a 
| distinct assurance of the grant of public lands for 
| wharfs and coaling stations, and of a right of oc- 
cupying for such purposes lands in private posses- 
sion, under an expropriation process. For the first 
| boat placed on the river a premium should be given 
of not less than one-third of her probable cost, and 
for the second boat of one-fourth. There should be 
freedom frora taxation for a long but limited time, 
| full rights of wooding, and every encouragement 
that costs the Government nothing and will help the 
enterprise. If the Indian Government would give a 
premium for every steamer in fair condition that is 
placed in Indian waters within the next twv years, 
| they would give such a stimulus to this branch of 
enterprise that it would work its own way. A 
thousand pounds a head for the first twenty steamers 
of a given power and tonnage, or in proportion to such 
standard as the vessel may be smaller, and five 
hundred pounds a head for the next fifty steamers, 
would bring a fleet across the ocean which would 
soon pay back the premiums in increased revenue. 

Coast navigation likewise requires encouragement, 
for although private enterprise has carried it to a 
considerable extent, there is much more to be done. 
Steamboats and steamboat companies should be 
encouraged, lights and piers should be provided, and 
every facility given for creating a traffic. A very 
useful agency of the Indian navy would be to run 
steamers for two or three years on lines upon which 
steam navigation is not provided, and to work them 
until a course of traffic has been created which will 
repay private enterprise. 

In the same way as railways have been placed 
under a distinct administration, there should be an 
administration for roads, and one for steam naviga- 
tion, and so for each department of Indian public 
works. Whoever regards the immense extent of 
| India, and the great demands that are made for its 

improvement, will see that the Committee of Public 
Works will of itself want power to comply with the 
necessities of the administration, even though to one 





public 
of the south which improvements, 
wears on savansy either tauea 


town dues, on the home system, would be attended 
with great advantage. For this purpose, the home 
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administration must be a 
whole res 


Instead of the 


their own engineers, and viding 

groins, lighthouses, and ing ,and rais- 
ing their own revenues. Besides harbour dues, the 
commissioners should have the power of im- 
provement rates on the town and district lying on 
the harbour, and should have the w 

and rents. By giving more latitude to 

the operations of the harbour department would be 
much facilitated, for the duties of the harbour depart- 
ment would then be strictly limited to superin- 
tendence, and the details of management in so many 
pore ~~ would ber attended to. 7 
can it expected, w present deficiency 
communications and with the railways uncompleted, 
that the Madras harbour on the Malabar 
be adequately managed by an officer seated 
the city of Madras? It cannot be done, and 
consequence is, the shipment of produce all 
that coast is much impeded for want of 
ments. Inasmuch as the coasts of India are 
larly dangerous, and can only be used at 
is of the greatest importance that 
be made for their ready use at such 
lish or native shipping can enter. 
local boards once established, and 


: 
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in the development of the revenue and traffic of their 
districts, the Government would be able to give 
them further functions, and place under their direc- 
tion the roads communicating between the hills and 
the harbours, and the state of which is a great im- 
pediment to ready access. As the bad season P 
proaches, it is of importance to pour down 


newly-raised produce as fast as possible for 
ment, and it may be imagined how ill this can 
done when the tracks are carried through mountain 
passes and over gorges, with the watercourses un- 
bridged, and subject to sudden freshes. 

Canals of navigation are needed in many 
and there are river improvements which require 
urgent attention. There are rocks to be 
dams and embankments to be raised, and piers to be 
run out, for in many places the rivers remain in a 
state of nature, except so far as there may be ruined 
works of ancient princes, raised for the ostentation 
of the day, and long since consigned to neglect and 
destruction. 

Irrigation is, however, one great want of India, 
and one great means in combination with the others 
for increasing its revenues and resources. ‘That this 
subject will not be neglected the presence of Sir 
Proby Cautley on the Council and Committee — 
evidence, but he must be supported by his bre 
in a liberal spirit, though even he cannot compass 
the whole extent of the subject, for, in fact, it refers 
to the whole surface of India. There must be a 
better disposition, too, on the part of the local autho- 
rities than that lately displayed towards the Madras 
Irrigation Company, which, after an existence of two 
years, is coolly informed that the works are too pro- 
fitable to be turned over to a company and can only 
be undertaken by the Government; and yet not a 
single measure has up to this day been 
for their execution. 

The grand principle for the guidance of the coun- 
cil is to develop English enterprise to the greatest 
extent, so as to provide for the expansion of the re- 
sources of the country. If the present condition of 
Ireland be compared with the past, it will be found 
that though the Government provided roads and 
canals, it has been the exertion of private enterprise— 
and particularly in the establishment of steamboats 
and railways—which has most contributed to the 
wonderful advance in the condition and 
of that country. 





NOTES ON INDIAN PROGRESS. 


Tue contest is going on for the railway to the Mutlah 
between the Calcutta and South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany and the Eastern Bengal Railway Company. At 
present the Government has refused a guarantee, but 
there can be little doubt from the measures of the Go- 
vernment itself that no long period can pass before a 
railway to the Mutlah is adopted. 

The greatest length of railway now opened in India is 
that of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company, 
and it only amounts to one bundred and thirty and a 
half miles. 

The telegraph has been extended cs far as the port of 
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very 

is as hot and 
of Bengal. The barracks are pucka built, and ther2 are 
many good bungalows in the station, particularly those 
on the bank of the Abool river. 

At Nynee Tal the temporary barracks for English 
troops are enlarged, and it is expected a considerable 
foree will be placed there. At the last advices there 
were one hundred and ten convalescents among the in- 
valids. Of these sixty had come up as bad cases, but 
the number of bad cases had been reduced by the bene- 
ficial effects of the climate to twenty-four. 

At Mussoorie, in the beginning of August, the rain 
was setting in very heavily. 

The Jumna canals are the only works of irrigation in 
the North-West Provinces which have suffered any large 
falling off in revenue during the troubles, and none of 
the works have suffered. 

The bone and bone-dust trade in India has been very 
much neglected on account of the prejudices of caste, 
and thus much valuable manure remains unemployed in 
Indian agriculture, and a considerable article of export 
trade has been lost. Were the bones of Madras, Bom- 
bay, or other presidencies employed, they would be 
very valuable for many articles of culture. The preju- 
dice about bones has been so strongly felt that a sugar 
factory in Madras was hampered in its operations 
because it worked at one time with animal charcoal or 
burnt bones, and all the workmen were afraid of losing 
caste. Thus what has been found a most useful process 
in Europe was abolished. 

In Scinde some enterprising merchant has succeeded 
in creating a bone trade, and it is amusing to find not only 
that it is successful, but that a regular bone gathering 
mania has started into existence at Kurrachee. One 
shilling and sixpence per maund is the price paid for the 
bones by the dealers in Kurrachee. So attractive has this 
proved to the pious natives, that high-caste Mahomme- 
dans and Hindoos go out daily for miles into the country 
to collect the bones ef dead horses, bullocks, camels, &c. 
This is a new resource given to India. It is well known 
how considerable is the trade in bones from the River 
Plate. 

At Karrachee they have received the plan of a sheep 
farm, for supplying the shipping of the port with good 
meat, and this will be found very acceptable to the large 
body of mechanics taken out by the Oriental Inland 
Steam Navigation Company. The undertaking was 
brought forward before, but fell down for want of sup- 
port ; now the European community and the shipping in 
harbour have greatly increased. It is proposed like- 
wise to supply salted provisions for shipping. 

From Oude we learn that the rebels are taking full ad- 
vantage of the large jungle forests and patches, of which 
Mr. L. E. Rees has given a rather long list. These 
jungles are kept up either as private hunting grounds, or 
as shelter for the predatory chiefs, for there is hardly one 
of them but has one fort or more ensconced in it. In fact, 
the jungles constitute one of the difficulties of the war in 
Oude. The mutineers from Bareilly took shelter in the 
Bhansijungle. Ram Buksh in May ensconced himself at 
Dounda Keira, where General Hope Grant found him in 
a strong mud fort in the midst of jungle 681. 

Another Bengali, named Baboo Rajendrochunder 
Chunder, has been received as an assistant surgeon in 
the Bengal service. 

Colonel Baird Smith is talked of as Master of the Mint 
at Calcutta. 





Ovupr Ramway.—A general meeting was held on 
Thursday. The chairman, Sir W. Stephenson, said he 
had little doubt the railway would be constructed for 
60002 a mile, and with the rolling stock completed for 
80002 a mile. The original intention was to have a 
line connecting Lucknow with Cawnpore. He need 
scarcely point out to them what the effect would have 
been if this line had been made two years ago. Ni 
tiations had been going on with the Government till 
recently. They had not been brought to a close, as 
Government wished that they should be delayed till the 
country was more tranquil, implying that the company 
might look with confidence to obtaining the guarantee. 
Another point which he referred to was the amalgama- 
tion with the Central Oude Company. An amalgama- 
tion had been entered into; but he need not enter into 
the details now, inasmuch as another meeting would be 
called specially to consider them. He had to notice 
with regret the secession from their board of Mr. 
Christopher Rawson, the cause of which—the failure of 
the house with which he was connected—they greatly 
regretted. The financial position of the company, he 
thought, was satisfactory. Out of the small amount of 
11,0002. which had been raised they had still more than 
70002. in hand, after paying for the survey and defray- 
ing the expenses connected witu obtaining the act of 
parliament. He trusted that the council would see the 
policy of this work keing proceeded with at the earliest 
possible pefiod. The report was adopted. 





Rercantile and Commercial. 


—_—>—— 
FREE TRADE IN FRANCE. 

Obs title expresses what ought to be, not what is 
or what we may reasonably hope will, in a short 
time, be. Though public writers in France preceded 
public writers in England in demonstrating the 
true principles of trade, in carrying them into effect 
France has remained very much behind England. 
We adopted her theories and reduced them to prac- 
tice, while she forgot them in a wild chase after re- 
publicanism and military conquest. No person ac- 
uainted with the subject can doubt that Dupont 
de Nemours and Mercier de la Riviére understood 
and explained before the time of Adam Smith, and 
better than Smith, the true principles of free trade. 
Nor can any student of political economy doubt 
that the greatest modern teacher of the science 
in France, M. Bastiat, preaches free trade in a 
much superior manner to Malthus, Ricardo, M‘Cul- 
loch, or even Mr. J. 8S. Mill. But the mere teach- 
ing of the French authors, illustrating the ineffi- 
ciency of writing to promote improvement, which 
lares on us in every walk of life, particularly 
m morality and Ba had little or no 
effect, and now has little or no effect, on the 
opinions of the people. These are in a great 
measure inherited and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation ; they are ae modified by 
facts, but are very little influenced by abstract 
theories. What effect can a few soft speeches have 
over the stormy passions or the harsh nature of 
millions? The French found the destruction of 
chateaux, the overthrow of an oppressive aristo- 
cracy, the improved division of the soil, and the 
glory of foreign spoliation, more attractive than the 
calm teaching of a few philosophers. Accordingly, 
the Economisles were entirely lost sight of by the 
French through the long period of the Revolution 
and the first Empire, and their voice in the midst 
of all the subsequent changes has been little noticed. 
Taught by these facts, we cannot reasonably hope 
that France will in a short time, even by the help of 
our example, practically adopt the free trade which 
we have slowly and gradually, step by step, worked 

only partially out in half a century. 
ree trade is another name for allowing every in- 
dividual to engage in any honest enterprise he likes, 
and in any manner he likes, uninterfered with, and 
those who expect that it should speedily become 
law in France must have formed a very inadequate 
conception of the people and Government of that 
country. The two theories of imperial centralisation 
and individual freedom are so opposed to each 
other in principle, that we cannot conceive them to 
coexist. ‘The Government of France meddles with 
all things, from blacking shoes to marrying wives, 
or building bridges. No man can engage in any 
enterprise without its permission, no new trade 
can started till the Prefect has been con- 
sulted, and the good opinion of the minister 
taken; and it may be years before the project 
is sanctioned. For trade to be free and to prosper 
in France, the opinion of the people and the na- 
ture of the Government must be changed, which 
can only be done by time. We have no doubt that 
the thoughts and habits of the French will be 
changed, but they cannot be changed by any human 
power, nor is it possible that they should change 

suddenly in the wished-for direction. 

Amongst their many revolutions no one has ever 
been based on a regard to individual freedom. The 
Republic was merely a different organisation of force, 
and led to more new regulations and restrictions 


than the Monarchy; the first and the last revolu-| 


tions alike strengthened the conviction that society 
could be and must be coercively organised, and 
increased the number of persons who took part 
in the organisation. They gave full scope to 
the meddling spirit which multiplied regulations. 
The present tariff—the high duties on iron, coals, 
cotton, &c. &c.—is nothing exceptional ; it is only a 
part—but a part which peculiarly affects foreigners 
—of asystem common to the old monareby, the first 
republic, the empire, the restored monarchy, and 
the late republic. However much it is opposed to 
facts and reason, such an old system cannot be 
speedily abolished. ‘The interests of the vine- 
growers may make them favourable to free trade, 
the interest of the consumers requires it; the in- 
terest of the manufacturers themselves would be 
“aceene by it, as the interest of our agriculturists 

been promoted by the abolition of the corn-laws, 


but one and all these le are favourable 
regulations for trade. Sone them can canal 
the possibility of trade being carried on, any more 
than seeiian, without the care of the 
all will be opposed to the principles of free 
generally though asking freedom for themselves, 
We may help in a small degree to shame them 
out of their foolishness by remarking that their 
prehension of foreign competition is op; 
the vain confidence in themselves which is 
to them. Our machinery, our coals, our 
are all at the service of France. They are freely 
exported, and can be procured by the French at the 
same cost as we procure them. There are parts of ma. 
nufacturing France not more remote from the sources 
of supply than parts of manufacturing E or 
Ireland. The cotton of America, the silk o China, 
the wool of Australia, and the timber of the North 
of Europe are equally accessible to both nations, 
French artisans are naturally equal to our own 
they are renowned, in fact, for their ingenui a 


ployment. 
are no cleverer workmen in the world. For them 
the Government does all that a Government cay 
do except leave them at liberty. It provides 
them with models, schools, instruction, and mu 
seums. For the French to fear competition is to 
acknowledge inferiority utterly at variance with 
their lofty pretensions. They may be shamed out of 
their errors or convinced of them by facts, they will 
never be scolded into improvement. In treating this 
subject the Daily Nevws is, in our estimation, wiser 
than the Zimes. Our prosperity may enlighten 
them, and they may, from our example, become 
favourable to free trade; but this carries with ita 
complete alteration in their habits of thought and 
the principles of their Government. To this French 
statesmen will be so much opposed, that till the 
nation generally be enlightened we shall not see 
free trade in France. 

We are sure it is for the interest both of the 
people and of the Emperor. It is necessary for 
their prosperity, and unless they be prosperous his 
throne and dynasty are not safe. At present 
meuts are not required to show that without trae 


or continuance of the other, no nation can be pr- 
sperous. ‘Trade, then, is a matter of necessity, and 
in France, where people are leaving the country for 
the towns, of urgent necessity. One man cannot do 
the business of another, each must do his own 
Government cannot carry on trade. It must then 
leave this to individuals, and must, in the end, 
whatever presumptuous ignorance may fancy of 
regulations being superior to private interest, 
them to carry it on entirely by their own judgment 
and in their own manner, All that Government 
can really do in its favour is to remove the ob 
stacles it lays in the path of trade; and to forcethe 
Government of China to remove some of its ob 
stacles the Emperor of the French has joined us it 
an expedition against that country. Much as his 
people may be against free trade with us and with 
one another, they as well as we are extremely de 
sirous to force the Chinese into freer communics 
tion with Europe. 

The French, too, are desirous to get more cotton, 
more silk, more wool, and to make and sell more textile 
fabrics. With other countries they contract treaties 
to promote trade. All the tendencies of the Go 
vernment have latterly been in this direction. The 
duties on iron, on coal, on cottons, have all been te 
duced, or protective duties substituted for total 
prohibitions, and further reductions in duties at 
only postponed till 1861. The iron-masters i 
point to the fact that iron from Scotland and Wales 
is sold at a lower price in Paris and Lyons, notwith 
| standing the duties, than iron from Franche-Co 
}and demand that the duties should be ine 
| But the French are great consumers of iron ; 
manufacture many machines and many articles 
this metal, and have, on the whole, as strong a 
interest in procuring iron cheap as ever we had ia 
procuring cheap food. In fact, one is as in 
sable as the other; and we must suppose the French 
to be bereft of common sense and the power of ob 
servation to believe that they will for ever maintall 
their pat high protective duties on iron. Every 
new foreign market opened to them and to 
compels them to compete with us there on 
terms. In third markets they can have no adv: 
and can only hope to compete successfully with 
nations for their due share of the general 
the world by producing every article at the lo 
practicable cost. This is only to be accom 








their skill; many of them come hither and find em — 
Than the skilled artisans of Paris there 


internal and external, one being only an extension — 
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freedom, from which is born knowledge and 
, the parents of cheapness. Though we cannot 
sngect thet free trade should be speedily allowed 


we are confident that it must in a time, 


in Fra 
short in propo 


rtion as population is multiplied and 
communication betwixt the different parts of the 


roducts of our neighbour we levy duties that may 
fairly classed with his duties on our iron an 
our coal. The amount may be somewhat less, the 
principle and the jealous apprehensive spirit which 
dictate them are just the same. It is supposed to 
be politic to favour the produce of our colonies and 


earth increases, become the rule there, and in all | of our own soil by discriminating duties, and, in spite 


other countries. J ; 
Assome of our contemporaries are very a 
in this matter, and scold and sneer at the French 
ess, we may call attention to our own 
tariff. It is now upwards of sixteen years since a 
declining revenue, a dwindling trade, and a discon. 
tented people compelled a Conservative Minister, 
who from 1815 to 1842, zealously upheld the 
corn-laws, to commence commercial reform. Sir 
Robert Peel then professed to be converted to free- 
trade principles, and now, at the end of sixteen 
after the reforming Whigs have been many 
successive years in office, in what condition is our 
tariff? Customs duties levied on such articles as 
, tea, and tobacco, which we cannot produce, 
oo which do not come into competition with 
articles wn at home, are we defensible. 
But, besides such duties, we levy a number of 


duties on articles which come directly into compe- | 


tition with articles grown or produced at home; 
they are duties levied in a protective spirit, and 

e a discrimination generally between the pro- 
duce of our colonies and other countries. 

Thus, for the benefit of our landowners, duties 
are still maintained of 1s. per quarter on all kinds 
of grain; of 44 per cwt. on flour, rice, arrowroot, 

joca, sago, and similar articles (on macaroni 1s, 
per ewt.), which come into competition with their 
cereals ; of 5s. per ewt. on butier, and 2s, 6d. per 
ewt. on cheese, which are shown to be anti-free-trade 
duties, by only 2s. 6d. being levied on butter from 
the colonies, of which just 4346 ewts. were imported 
in 1856, and only 1s. 6d. levied on cheese from the 
colonies, of which exactly 244 cwts. were imported 
from them in the same year; of Sd. and 4d. 
per cubic foot on eggs, as they are foreign or 
colonial produce, though none come from the 
colonies except from the Channel Islands; of 
3d. or 2d. per bushel on apples (dried apples, 1s.), 
on oe 2d., while walnuts, pears, plums, onions, 
&e., pay toll, which enhances unfairly in pro- 
portion the price to the consumer of the home- 

rown commodities. So hops pay a customs 

y of 27. 5s. per cwt., while the excise on 
home grown is about 19s., giving the landowner a 
benefit on the price of 1/. 6s. per ewt. While 
ornamental and hard woods which we do not 
grow are admitted free, the wood and timber 
which are grown here are subject to considerable 


ies, v on the different kinds, and generally 
double on foreign woods as against colonial. 


Foreign tallow, too, pays a duty of 1s. 6d. per ewt., 
and colonial 1d. All these are protective duties, 
still levied in behalf of the landowners, who so long 
sat, like the old man of the sea, on the national 
industry. They keep up rent at the expense of the 
Consumer ; while we boast of our free trade and 
sneer at those who protect their iron-masters against 
competition with ours. 
Nor are the manufacturers unprotected by duties. 
window glass and sheet glass and on candles 
customs duties are still levied, though the excise 
duties on these articles have with great advantage 
abolished. Clocks and watches, manufactures 
caoutchouc, of cotton, of silk, of linen, of woollen, 
of goat’s-hair, of leather, of copper, &c., are all 
abject to protecting duties, while the raw mate- 
tals are admitted free. So lace, network, baskets, 
, Straw hats, porcelain, embroideries, artificial 
flowers, coated brass, oilcloth, paper-hangings, toys, 
vielen are subject to such duties which, without 
ng any sum of importance to the revenue, 
impede trade and bestow counteracting benefits, as 
8 supposed, on the manufacturing classes for the 
a) levied on them in behoof of the landed interest. 
for both the consumer is taxed. ‘There are two 
other articles to which we must call special atten- 
tion, To the benefit of the great monopolist 
wers of the metropolis and other brewers we 
Wy a duty of no less than 5s. 9,44. on foreign 
Wine, and 2s, 10}ad. on colonial wine; and for 
benefit of our distillers we levy a duty on 
for . Spirits over and above the sum they pay 
excise duties of 7s. per gallon. The customs 
ties are 15s. on foreign spirits, the excise 
duties on the home as are 8s. That this 
Xcess is a protective duty is plain from the 
customs duty levied on colonial rum being only 
2d. ‘per ‘gallon. Thus, on these two great 


| of experience, we continue to maintain such duties. 
| As t ney now exist they were settled, but not 
| originally imposed, by a Ministry composed of pro- 
fessing free traders ; and we can but think that in 
voluntarily lending themselves to the continuance of 
| such solecisms they were more reprehensible than 
| the self-seeking and avowed protectionist iron-mas- 
ters of France. Be the fault whose it may, the 
continuance on our statute-book of upwards of 
|threescore distinct customs duties levied for pro- 
tection does not entitle us to complain very much 
of the French for still continuing absurd protective 
duties. They have been, let it be remembered, the 
prey of successive revolutions, while we have been 
‘able tranquilly to work out commercial improve- 
ments. Accordingly, we have gone far ahead of 
them, aud we should encourage them to go forward 
by perfecting what we have so Aevsesbe h begun. 





SALT FOR CHINA. 
Tuer is in England a Chamber of Commerce, com- 
|posed of Cheshire and Worcestershire salt-pro- 
prietors, and formed specially for the extension and 
protection of their own peculiar trade. It appears 
that this trading body has recently presented a 
memorial to our Government, “ respectfully entreat- 
ing that free admission of British salt be made a 
stipulation in our future dealings with the Chinese 
authorities.” 

It is with no little surprise, however, that we find 
a body of merchants, professedly united for the ex- 
tension of their pen trade, so dilatory in making 
their claims known—if they have any. On perusing 
their document, the first thought was, “ Why, in 
the name of common sense, put off pressing these 
claims, not only till eighteen months after the 
British embassy had left England, but till that 
embassy was leaving the Pei-ho, and just when the 
final treaty with China—having been signed, sealed, 
and verified by the several parties at Pekin—was 
being brought to England for confirmation by our 
gracious Queen? Is this a fair sample of vigilaince, 
alacrity, or promptness in the commercial Chambers 
of Great Britain? We think not. Or is it an ex- 
ception in the case only of the Salt Chamber of 
Cheshire, &c.? At least, so it appears.” 
| Further, on examining said memorial, it sug- 
gested a few other inquiries. How has the demand 
for salt in China been hitherto supplied? What 
kind of article is it that is in use among the na- 
tives there? Is it not good enough and ample 
enough for all their wants ? Is the salt trade a 
vernment monopoly let out to native merchants 
alone? and if so, is that trade of such a character 
that the salt proprietors of Cheshire, &c., should 
seek the aid of foreign diplomacy to stop it or break 
it up? Without vouching to follow these queries in 
sequence or to answer them fully and satisfactorily, 
we shall attempt to lay before our readers what we 
know to be facts connected with the salt trade in 
China. 

Of course, among the Chinese, salt is a great 
necessary of life—an essential in cooking, pickling, 
preserving, eating, sacrificing, &c. &c.; and, while 
they are most economical in its use, there must 
be an enormous consumption of it, so that we 
cannot rely upon any calculation of the amount 
annually used by this “hive of nations.” It 
is true the Cheshire and Worcestershire salt 
farmers venture to affirm that from one to two 
million tons are consumed per annum in China, 
but what is that to 300,000,000 of people, as as- 
sumed in the petition—not to say 420,000,000, as 
shown by the census made in 1842? 

To meet the large demand for this article, China 
has up to the present hour had to-look to her own 
resources. So, sailing along her coasts, you observe 
on her islands, north and south, as well as at the 
mouths of her principal rivers, salt pans and salt 
stacks, produced by the evaporation of sea water ; 
and, travelling into the interior, one meets with 
jsalt depéts, salt springs, and, in the province of 
| Sze-chuen, salt pits, which Cudging from what we 
read), if properly worked, might lead to real and 
extensive salt mimes. 


As far as we know, then, the overgrown popula- 
tion of that empire has ‘hitherto had: and still has, 


salt enough and to spare. Nor has there been any 
d | complaint among them as to its guality ; for 
sondl chasceaiianertartat with the statement 


in the memorial that the in use is “an i 
and deleterious article.’ There is no doubt that 


our British salt is superior, and, if introduced, would 


atly improve the quality of this of life 
in China; but have the salt merchants of Great 
Britain sufficient reason for impeaching the traders 


in China as dealing in an article that is both “im- 
pure and deleterious ?” 

There is no doubt, as the Cheshire memorial 
states, that the sale of salt in the 
is put under “a fiscal system.” The whole : 
ment is under Government lock and key; and, in 
proof of the importance which the Executive at- 
taches to the salt trade, it is en to point out 
that the directors of the monopoly are officers of 
high rank, appointed under the supreme Govern- 
ment; that, in connexion with the ment, 
there is a numerous and expensive establishment 
throughout the country ; that the duty on salt forms 
a considerable branch of the public revenue; that 
the trade is let out to merchants, roy among 
the most respectable and wealthy; that the laws 
which regulate the traffic are very specific, as well 
as rigorous; and that those who violate them are 
subject to heavy penalties. 

The monopoly, therefore, must be important to 
the native Government. Yet, with all this array of 
restrictions or measures to promote and protect the 
trade, what do we find? Every now and then we 
read complaints written out by ‘Salt Commis- 
sioners,” to the effect, that “we find salt but 
no merchants to conduct the sale of it;” “ there is 
some hindrance to the consumption of salt prep 
by Government ;” and “something hinders the Go- 
vernment salt from finding a market among the 
people.” And the same Chinese documents, 
in seeking out the catse of this falling off, trace it 
puinsigall to “the smuggling of salt that is pri- 
vately made.” 

Under the circumstanc?s which we have 
faithfully to represent, it is not likely that there is 
to come from China a demand or a ery for salt that 
will tempt the Cheshire and Worcestershire vendors 
thither; we cannot see either that the salt 
prietors of Great Britain will be able to send ita dis- 
tance of 17,000 miles and produce it at a lower price 
than the Chinese farmers or smugglers, who doubt- 
less would reduce their charges on the prospect of 
a free trade in the article; nor is there any pro- 
spect whatever of the Chinese Government re- 
nouncing so fruitful a source of revenue ; and with 
our hearty detestation of cliques, cabals, and 
monopolies in any shape, we question very much 
the propriety of the Cheshire and Worcestershire 
Chamber of Commerce seeking Government in- 
fluence to interfere with a native monopoly of salt, 
about which we know so little. 

How glad we should be to see “free admission of 
British salt into China” as well as of every other 
article ; it would be beneficial to commerce in both 


E 


here, and to the people there too, why not, at so 
important an era as the present, s out for the 
purpose of giving information? We have done so 
—with every mark of respect to the Chamber of 
Commerce in Cheshire and Worcestershire. 





THE TREATY WITH CHINA. 

An impulse undoubtedly will be given to commerce, 
mercantile and manufacturing, by the war with 
China. We now possess an outline of the treaty just 
concluded, and though a good deal of uncertainty 
must be felt as to the precise terms and possible 
effects of some of the articles of the treaty, enough 
is visible to satisfy us that a new and an almost 
illimitable outlet for our manufactures is suddenly 
and successfully opened up to the trading interests 
of this empire. ere we disposed to grumble, we 
should ask why more was not obtained. While we 
were dictating terms, surely we might have added a 
few more articles ) - 8 age the effect 4 
clearing up commercial doubts and removing w 

paren I: commercial difficulties. Again, why 
was the passport system introduced into a China 
treaty ?—this peculiar element of continental civili- 
sation—the benefits of which we are so practically 
impressed with that we have just a 
“ positive estrangement from a faithful ally” im con- 
sequence of the aggravated pressure of the passport 
system. May we not find in this matter the trace of 
some Euro influence? The , yet immov- 





able, Chineaaas would surely never of himself have 


countries ; but, upon matters so serious to people , 
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exporters to wake be stirring, lest they be 
distanced in the comneanilal i 

initiated im the East. We have already found 
America and Russia treading on our heels and 
tripping us up in some of our staple products. We, 
however, refuse to admit that this circumstance is 
owing eithemto greater cheapness, to superiority in 
ihe manufacture, or to want of —- information in 
the exporter as to what is best adapted for the 
Chinese market. We have seen in some of the 
newspapers absurd statements of the ignorance dis- 
mg y British exporters—that piano- 
ortes and similar unsuitable articles were sent to 
John ee gee of —— Fone pe ye loss of 
the ignorant shipper. We di it such sweeping 
prem aera We do not dispute that mistakes are 
sometimes committed by persons who rush reck- 
lessly into the export trade, without previous train- 
ing. We do not deny that warming-pans and skates 
haye been sent to South America, but we do 
deny that such folly and ignorance have cha- 
racterised the China trade, or that it is owing 
to the supineness or want of information on the 
part of the British exporter that the Americans 
are able to sell to the Chinese a larger quantity of 
jeans and calicoes, and the Russians a r 
quantity of broadcloth than we do. These results 
are to be attributed to other causes than those to 
which our sepempeerice so glibly refer to. Ina 
fair competitive field, with no favour, the British 
manufacturer need have no fear of being beaten in 
any market in the world. What he will have to 
fear is underhanded dealings, which the higher com- 
mereial tone of his character affords no protection 
against, of unserupulous foreign rivals. 

However, as we have said, this treaty will give 
an impulse to trade all over the world. We expect 
to see America foremost in the commercial struggle. 
We have information that America is about to put 
forth her commercial energies in this direction; we 
shall expect soon to see the Chinese seas covered 
with fast steamers of suitable draught and American 
build, filled not only with American produce and 
manufactures, but with the prodnce and manufac- 
tures of other countries. e must look about us, 
and not be caught napping. Russia and France will 
play no mean part in this contest ; but with fair play 
we do not think we shall be beaten by rivals. 

The important feature in the treaty appears to 
be that the Yellow River is to be thrown open to 
foreigners, and that an am r is to reside at 
Pekin. This we take to be the small end of the 
wedge destined to shiver into atoms the oldest, the 
richest, and the most densely yay empire in 
the habitable globe. We give at foot tract 
of the treaty :— 

THE TREATY. 
(From the “ North China Herald.”) 

We have received from a reliable source the following 
summary of the most important points of the treaty 
which was signed at Tien-sin on the 26th ult. by his 
Excellency the Earl of Elgin and the Imperial Commis- 
sioners Kwei-liang and Hwa-shana, and which has 
since received the ratification of the Emperor. The 
treaty contains 56 articles: — 

“Art. 1 confirms the treaty of peace at Nankin, and 
abrogates the supplementary treaty and general regula- 
tions. 

“ Art. 2 provides for the optional appointment of 
Chinese and British Ministers at the Courts of Pekin 
and St. James’s. 

“ Art. 3 contains provisions with to the per- 
manent establishment of the British Minister at Pekin, 
his family and suite. 

“ Art. 4 makes provision for the travelling, postal, and 
other arrangements of the Resident Minister. 

“ Art. 5. The British Minister to transact business 
with the Secretary of State on footing of equality. 

“ Art. 6. The same privileges accorded to Chinese 
Minister in London. 

“Art. 7. Provision with reference to consuls and their 
official rank. 

“ Art. 8. Christianity, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, te be tolerated, and its professors protected 
throughout the empire. 

“ Art. 9. British subjects to be permitted to travel for 
pleasure or trade to all parts of the interior; arrange- 
ments = respect to passports, and cities in the hands 
of rebels. 

“ Art. 10. Chinkiang to be open to trade within a 
year from the signing of the treaty, and three other ports 
on the Yang-tse-kiang, as far as Hankow, to be opened, 
on the evacuation of its shores by the rebels. 








“Art. 11. The ports of Niu-chwang (Manchuria), 
Tang-chow (Gulf of Pe-che-le), Tai-wan (Formosa), 
Swatow, and Kiung-chow (Hainan), to be opened in 
addition to present ports. 

“ Art. 26. Tariff to be revised by an Anglo-Chinese 
Commission appointed for the purpose. 

“ Art. 27. Revisior of tariff to be decennial. 

“ Art. 28. An official declaration of the amount of 
transit duties leviable at inland custom-houses to be 
published in English and Chinese. The British mer- 
chant, however, to be allowed, if he chooses, to commute 
the transit dues at an ad valorem rate. 

“ Art. 29. Reduction of tonnage dues, and a four 
months’ certificate to vessels engaged in coasting trade. 
“ Art. 50. Official correspondence to be for the future 
conducted in English on the part of English officials — 
to be accompanied by a Chinese version for the present 
—and to be considered the text. 

“ Art. 51. The character ‘1’ (barbarian) to be sup- 

in Chinese official documents. 

“ Art. 52. British ships of war to visit any port in 
the empi The lers to be treated on terms of 
equality by Chinese officials. 

“ Art. 53. Measures to be concerted for the suppres- 
sion of piracy. 

“ Art. 54. Favoured nation clause. 

“ Art. 55. Conditions affecting the Canton indemnity 
question, to be placed in a separate article. 

“ Art. 56. Ratifications to be exchanged within a 
year.” 








GENERAL TRADE REPORT, 





London, Friday Evening. 

ALL the accounts received during the week from the 
main centres of manufactures and trade speak uniformly 
of the improvement which is taking place in business. 
Stocks of all kinds of goods, during the collapse 
which succeeded the late panic, fell extremely low; 
and now that the additional means possessed by the 
public, from the increase of employment and the ex- 
tension of trade, are enabling them to supply their 
necessities and to add to their comforts, producers are as 
yet unable to meet the demands upon them. The ne- 
cessary consequence is that, being called upon to supply 
immediate requirements, they have raised their terms, 
and decline to accept contracts for long dates, except at 
full prices. This is, at the present t, an especial 
feature in the cotton trade; but it is extending to the 
woollen and flax, and, in a smaller degree, even to the iron 
and hardware trades, which, it is satisfactory to observe, 
are progressively improving. With regard to prices, 
manufacturers palliate their increased terms by pointing 
to the advance established in raw materials, such as in 
cotton, wool, flax, and some others. But as the price 
of goods has been raised in a higher proportion 
than the advance in the raw materials, except it 
be in linens, it is clear that, as has been observed in this 
place for the last two or three weeks, the manufacturers 
are making highly profitable returns at this period. 
The opening of China, which is now accomplished as 
effectually as it can be by diplomacy, has a direct ten- 
dency to encourage an increased demand, not in cottons 
alone but in hardware, leathers, and other descriptions. 
That empire alone, if it be not overstocked and over- 
done in the first instance, will enormously extend manu- 
facturing production in this country. India is gradually 
becoming tranquillised, Australia is enlarging her ne- 
cessities; from South America and the West Indies 
orders are accumulating, Russia is at this moment one 
of the best, if not the best, of our European customers, 





colony of British Columbia. This rapid suggestion of 
only a few of the outlets for our manufactures proves 
that the present improvement in trade is not likely to 
be merely transient. It proves rather that its extension 
for a considerable period will be substantial; and that 
it will be profitable admits of quite as little 
doubt, as we have the actual command of all 
these markets, and can secure our own terms against 
all the competition of all the world. With re- 
gard to Ireland, all the accounts hence satisfy us 


active and remunerative. The linen trade of the north 


among the people—a tolerably safe indication that they 


money market corresponds to the general condition, in 
so far that capital is cheap, and readily obtainable. 
But the compulsory restriction of credits, which was 
one of the most inconvenient incidents of the late com- 
mercial pressure, is now reacting upon bankers and 
capitalists. The cash system is to a great extent, par- 
ticularly where goods are immediately required, which 
happens to be the main feature of trade at this moment, 
superseding the currency of bills; and accordingly the 
bankers and bill-brokers are complaining of the diffi- 
eulty they find in obtaining good discounts, though 
they offer them at 2} per cent., and in some cases even 





lower. cash system employs more notes, but 
there are fewer bills in the bankers’ cases. Hence 


and a wide market is gradually expanding in the new | 


that its manufactures, including that of spirits, are | 
is enlarging, and there is a greater circulation of coin | 


are well employed and well paid. ‘The state of the | 


there is an accumulation of unemployed capital 
at this moment which is perfectly fabulous; and henes 
the talk of the present week that discounts 
lowered in order to get out some portions of it. Uy, 
such circumstances the profits of these banks are 

likely to be maintained. Indeed, at the meeting of the 
| Bank yesterday, the Governor indirectly admitted the 
| difficulty which the Court of Directors had found in con. 
tinuing the 4} per cent. dividend for the past half-year; 
and the proprietors were prepared, inferentially, for 
lower amount for the current half. The experience of 
the joint-stock banks, so far, is, we have reason to be 
| lieve, strictly analogous. So long as trade 
healthy, as it now is, we anticipate that there will be 
no departure from the existing cash system, especially ag 
|it is profitable for both buyer and seller. The 
takes his money to the place where he can obtain the 
goods he requires the cheapest for cash; the seller ig 
saved the cost of discounts, and has the command of hig 





own capital. Whenever the anticipated mania sets jp, — 


| whatever may be its type, we may be sure that it 
|be preceded by an increased bill circulation, 

| again, will be preceded by speculative movements in 
|produce. This will indicate pretty clearly what is 
coming. But we cannot foresee that anything of this 
'sort will happen until merchants and manufacturer 
fits ; and when it does happen, we are far from thi 
there will be so much recklessness as is generally attri- 
buted to manias of this description. On the one hand, 
present prosperity will be found not to have al 
eradicated the virtue of caution ; and on the other, the 
eagerness to become rich will be so easily detected by 
the general intelligence, that it will be either wholly 
discouraged, or confined within comparatively restricted 
limits. 

The Manchester trade continues extremely active, 
with every prospect that the improvement will not be 
merely temporary but that it will extend. Last Friday 
yarns were in large and general demand at fully 4d. 
lb. advance, while the finer counts advanced The 
' demand for cloths was good, with unabated firmness ig 
| prices and a constant tendency to improvement. Indeed, 
|no new orders could be placed without assenting to 

higher terms. These higher terms rather checked specu- 
|lative business, but immediate transactions wer 
numerous and the higher prices paid, On Tuesday the 
| market was strong and almost excited, though the 
|demand was checked by the extreme prices now de- 





| manded by producers who have the double plea of cottom — 


| being fully td. penny dearer in Liverpool and of being 


| full of contracts, which prevents them taking orders for — 


| early delivery. The stiffness of the market was most 
jobservable in yarns, particularly in the home trade 


| qualities, such as Blackburn 32’s, on which the advance — 


| averaged from 4d. to 4d. per Ib. but at the extreme ad- 
vance very little business was done. In 60's twists and 
| the finer counts generally a similar state of things pre 
vailed—that is to say, spinners raised their quotations 


| about $d. per Ib., but did not sell freely at the advance — 


| In export yarns the business done was mainly for India, 
| China, and Russia, and although a good deal checked 
| by the demands of spinners, a moderate business was 
| transacted. The German buyers, to a considerable ex- 
| tent, still stand aloof, doing comparatively little, and the 
| decided advance since last week amounting to 44. per 
| Ib, on 30’s water twist, 40’s mule, and certain kinds of 
_ twist and pin cops, seems to have made them still mor 
| cautious. Two-fold yarns continue in moderate request, 
and some counts recently much depressed, such 
as 40’s and 80's, are now saleable at better prices 
}and in fair quantities. The cloth market was ex- 
tremely firm, so far as prices are concerned, but the 
full advance was obtained only for moderate quantities 
The favourable nature of the advices from India bas 
strengthened the demand for shirtings and jacconets; 
but as the makers of 40-inch shirtings held for an ad- 
vance of 3d. to 44d. per piece, the transactions were but 
limited. L cloths and T cloths continue in fair request 
for the Levant, and a steady business is doing in these 
goods at an advance of id. per piece. Printing cloths 
also are in good demand, and with most other descrip- 
tions of goods are hardening in value. The market this 
day was exactly of the same character both with respect 
to yarns and goods. In some descriptions, buyers who 
had held back their orders, were obliged to concede the 
terms required by the manufacturers. Employment is 
now general throughout the whole of the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire. 
At Leeds, the activity of business this week has more 
than compensated for its temporary suspension during 


the general holiday caused by the visit of the Queen 4 


| The cloth halls on Saturday were but scantily attended; 

| but on Tuesday and again yesterday much activity pre 

| vailed, and business was extremely animated. A 

| deal of cloth has been cleared; and there is still a brisk 
demand for these goods, and for all seasonable deserip- 

| tions. 


prices. It is believed that the Exhibition of 





inquiry for the superior classes of goods. 
houses are busy, and some of the warehouses are mi! 
long hours. On the whole the trade of this town wa 





never in a more sound or satisfactory state. 
Huddersfield, like all}the surrounding man 


and general traders have long accumulated heavy pro — 





Manufactures are generally obtaining their owl — 


Industry, now open in this town, will stimulate the ~ 


The shipping — 
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towns, had its business rather seriously interrupted by ; the spring; but emselves strong |circumstance _ portra: excites 
pe visit aS so pad have now fallen into their | enough e na anaes oy i om proof | wonder, olenrelets te na ti 

course, is activity again. On Saturday, | that confidence is felt in the prospects of the future and | to non the columns oy 

n of that 
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a full average business was done; on Tuesday the ave- | i 2 i 

was considerably jammies anil esses 4 “es “ in the remunerative character of the trade for the next |unvarnished denunciations alive Ss 

ae ar it onde y proved | six months. A large business is being done for the |Com will hes bribery in Lords and 

one best mark ole year. Buyers | East Indies—numerous orders are in from Australia fouex” "* be found—names in many instances 
among 


were numerous, and they purchased largely; all their | and so i err 
operations being conducted with extraordinar confi- also i ~“ — AStcs, The South American trade is ‘directors, con 
= y | also improving. This d ; tractors, and engi 
All departments partici i 7 = g. This description applies also to Bir- | a 
=, Siar good participated in hoy activity. | mingham and Sheffield. a peas eee lawyers and promoters of sham and 
few styles s are in request ; also the b Ki inster i ; | schemes—i veryth 
Mev of trooserings. Cloths for over-coats have te | os ~ panne is suffering from the unexpected failure inevitable pl: cuarholds laid bare, with 
extensively ordered, and double-backed shepherds and | trade—an ev oa - } ooman, and Co., in the carpet |themselves clearly defined. B pty wad 
woollen cords are in great demand. | caused great Seuanek © csmeom. and which has exposures were wholly without By Tak 
Halifax is en, for a corresponding degree of | a poe 4 prone the last half-dozen yams a 
improvement. jiece goods are in steady demand nee | ill be found the tions 
the inquiry for the heavier descriptions is ne mek | RAILW ‘i \ mrtg ed em oe reme des for per , el ld 
dh lagu fr tho beaver description is progreting tAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. which, had they been attended to at the’ time, w 
they have advanced rather more than in proportion to THE moy : ‘saved thousands of families from pecuni loss, 
the rise in wools and wamue.. Wools and youn, ton, 20-| salt 7 ov ement which has taken place on the part of have spared the Railway Congress and Parka and 
peg A sa epianers insist cone rt pm gy - way directors with the view to put an end to the necessity for interference at all. ment the 
carpet very good. | obvious causes which have destroyed i ; _—_—_—__ 
trade 5 : : yed public confidence | 
‘At Bradford there is equal activity, and a little ten- | -" railway property and which hav , ~ — put forward by Mr. Thomas Wrigley, of B 
r tivity, tle ten- |. ; e perilled the public Lancashire, for the ernm ys 
dency to a further improvement in business, which is all interest in these lines of i . a en r gov ent and working of 
‘io frreer ef menafacturers. All the fac - sal P ——s intercommunication, apart ways, so as to render it impossible for the 
i , the factories are fully | from the ruin inflicted on sh ders to be ta ‘ capital account 
occupied, and the demand is large enough to prevent | any perceptibl . yom ers, has not yet had abl mpered with, has deservedly attracted favour- 
send ay chor gm test maga bos, percepti e effect on the price of shares in the Stock ae. notice. He would have in each case two sets of 
high prices of eal ati an guemedrelnmeed: - | Exchange. We do not, however, attach much import- “oy rs, one of whom should hold the property of the 
coaction. The raw material, ime, ieaansaaeiaeas | ance to this circumstance. The Stock Exchange gentry roves a pe ee the others should work it as 
high in _— it — just before the recent commercial have the matter pretty much in their own hentas and cognition of the tandem pong tgp oe -: ye hoi 
panic. circumstance causes the existing terms to | by their peculiar syster f busi of direc -: “4 from 
Ecieeted: with soune degree of distrust ; but, » " ’ ystem of business they can play at °° irectors, although they might easily carry i 
, ; but, s | Siantledesn enol dhactttbeniie sak ities: al ivisi ir functi ekmeraail 
‘weeanavcertain, the price is the natural ce oat nee ~ |. “ a =~ shuttlecock, ad libitum, with the prices of phe hes of their functions. Shareholders by 
the relation between supply and demand. We see no ee ae to suit their own interest, and of course couragement rn cae a “ahaa > ae 
reliable indications of a renewal of those extensive specu- | 9 the interest of the bond fide seller and bond their apath Th ieve that anything will overcome 
lative operations by which it was contemplated | fide investor. There has been some i side: aoe Dos meee heless, is that a 
. I to place me inconsidera’ © eral posal would 
the stocks of the raw material at the di ‘ tuations i i mates 7 a el oe tend 
capitalists, to sell at their own t 1e disposal of a few a in the prices of the shares of the leading lines an improvement in the market value of every eens 
sides hens epseations a =n rest of the | during the week, but nothing worth any special remark. tion of railway security. 
Sallectons of which are still very livel a po re-| Of course public attention, as far as railways are | Tue Oxrorp, Worcester, AND WOLVERHAMPTON 
The worsted trade is perfectly y is district. | concerned, is concentrated on the proceedi - _Raueway.—On Monday Mr. A. C. Sherriff, the general 
, tly sound, and we do not | gress of the “ Rai a giana A and pro- | manager ; Mr. Wil i . 
Siiiteaie th the apgrebensions of any serious reaction. | x . the Railway Congress.” The members have | officer c h r. Wilson, engineer ; and Mr. Hurry, another 
hare ee are bought extensively, and lastings, | ner anes otto yy eat. epnnes to Somneee nenting' in pePcrretion eee mf > 
serge ies, serges, and so ) Siemens lished a settlement of the various i : Round Oak 
Eis aisiee demand. ane ripe te = — at issue, or to have done more than Pes same pe se . cam with a view to ascertain the aim 
Eurpaiiing closces are well off. A al, and | mate to certain conditions, which are to form the bases trai - would experience in stopping 
eieitiile the wool market has be : : of general systematical cooperation. 1t appears that the a 2 we neg carriages and a van, in the event of 
aiitiateses holding b nas been quiet, sev eral | first of the meetings was attended by th ‘the 'their breaking away from others at th forme aa 
impression that its oe hae ne —, under an of only eight companies; the last—lact pn es ee and running down the incline towards Brettel ris 
all. 3 ’ a = - . a . ¢ 
Sliiiiceey the preset condition of re a 7 the and written approvals from nine more. The a — Destsos, M.P., anp Mn. Matins.—At the last 
will " ; ¢ Bradford trade as far as they have gone have res : : meeting of the Great Northern Rai 
prevent a decline, and we agree w T . gone, have resulted in this, th i i ee 
"y agree with them, The far as regards J : m that as Josiah Wile i repo’ ae 
production of flannel is general] ~ 2 : r as regards the Ist and 2nd resolutions (w b : on mentioned a rt that on a 
be if | generally active; and it might | lished them in full in our | © peb- jcccasion Mr. Bimend Denton, S12 
increased if lower terms would be accepted. In the | panies who give in thei ast number), the com- |kick Mr. Mali »» threatened “to 
blue trade a slight advance has been conceded. 1 - panies who give in their adhesion bind themselves to | h 7 a pt the Demsd-comn* = — 
Mies deendh has been greater am clo: ey - ——- in case of dispute as to rates and fom icacent Thi aman a 
readily obtained. The d wr on fares to be charged for traffic in which they are joi gees ce: po includes a letter 
some difficulty is sapetineel ra aiearaae wih Ao interested. Twenty-three companies have ree es 8 eae Wilson stating that the allegation reached him 
The silk trade in Macclesfield, Leck Bites . = important resolution, The third resolution, relative to | hold y in a conversation among a little knot of share- 
chester, Middleton, Spitaltiel ds ne. 4 : poner A : an- equal: fares, was unopposed. The fourth resolution— petites . -~ ee one from Mr. Denison, affirming that 
pwr ed active. All the great dye works, whe . hav ae if honestly carried out—as it © ts to Se tee aa } a ee 
ts — ee o- | have the voluntary ag! + as | =f was a differen inion. that 
ane best colours, are in fulloperation. A good deal also adopted sng — by law,wes ,very “animated” discussion vara ; anne = . 
demand is caused by foreign orders ; | So thar, then, che sallesay | ore ment po mew 
: s; but the home | congress has done well : ae Y \adds, that he “never dreamt fi 
teas fe etek for winter goods. At Coventry there is ¢ e well, but it has only cleared away a | Mr, Malins otherwi t for one mo of 
i ~ tween the masters and the riband weavers oa na Pe —_ be "er at leaning antennas ‘the usual pln sam — pa i on beeen 
hosiery trade, both at Leicester and Notti oh: i —_— existing system. If | not enter i i "a , exten! 
Galities imblecataly active, considering the Sait aan i property is to be placed on a secure | which a ppt we pe a ideas of the it to 
Ty aetecincteness exe, apen fr wt ar par ghd ene Seanng ag oe in it as a permanent |formity with the soe eamand she Folhag ten 
fully employed. Fancy hosiery, now that tl 4 ee ga mt is to be re-established, a great ‘his style at publi i ow fA 
eee ore 6 ——- that the | deal more must be done than the whole ch public meetings of the sharehold mild 
alam ame 2 etic roan the ceciae? ur diene beg | railway congress purposes to do. The yo ‘he a hoe = ane peepee ne tbe: a intima 
hah covreadhe ghar se fo ralia. ne | existing mischief is twofold. First ith magi, Ariens calmly presume to dissent from 
- ity which has been al y| Parliame , ; : - — reference to his vie 
trade pages Bporeggns candy ay ct routine and legislation, this includes all Muster” that he (Mr. Denison) “was not afraid of his 
whieh espec d Ss and for | the expensive farce of standing ord ommi : 
enlarges every week, although higher terms are re-| and next the dir ial . pe ittees, &e. ; Carrars Hutsn.—It is stated good thori 
quired. Yarns are dearer. Several spinyers have issued : irectorial boards. A large and in- | that Captain Hui “ y 
Giieh ebvance. issued | oom a of persons are beginning to doubt the | has bee mere. from the most honourable motive-, 
The Lae ; value and necessity of boar: i } e important post of manager Lons 
eae an, — > o ; while goods | see that, next to eee > a perm ert North-Western Com pany, which Baghevders. 
: 3 ying off at higher prices, es-| competiti d lavi i i » Pied many years, and that the ber of 
for : : é ’ petition, and lavish expenditu t ; P . rs, t board have n 
Oamed as 2 Ange _— is not so good. these boards of directors. a here is a sal pat ye vated weeny o ey ee suceessor, who is 
coined ities of thedex - . 2 - _ pve Be » oe but _ _ all truth. Those who desire be bs caamacns cet — Bai i y- 
' t , n} ey | away with boards of direct 7 y.—-The scheme to connect 
masons prompts — wd P pee — whew nu- | paid managers at high paper piety om 9 ae Railway with the London aie North. 
, uring the week. | sponsibiliti : _ : estern Railways, wil i poled 
oa = Te is decidedly firmer this aad ‘of wall papers csc i cone “3 f — + cnt Abe o tunnal ‘which wan being pew oom 
than olders, though th Tier wid - 0 Fort y i 
Stocks of some descriptions of cloth oF pend, - They wish to have a committee of shareholders to ad- eee 1b 20,0080 es eee 
at higher porte oe » Te ; unless | vise and suggest, and, if necessary, to control. But ; : : 
been T 
This prices than previously attainable. | what is th stic , HE BriRKENHEAD, Lan HESHIRE 
disposi t J : is this practically but a board of di . ’ CASHIRE, AND C 
price of ogy ao. by the late advance in the | another name? It is notorious. ge —_ JUNCTION Rattway.—At a meeting of the directors of 
A, @ certainty that, owing to the| of directors are shams, es fi , » thai rds this company, held at Birkenhead, on Saturda: 
failure of er Seen: Gute can be ‘ “7 _— ; 8, ar as concerns conjoint ti itheri y, on the 
Sonia the ale of he saw materia, | working’ of thw systom now that among know tho G, Salubury, MP was unanimously cectel chalroan 
a age A ne system know that among directors, of ict 7 
last week. s in much the same state as| however numerous the board. » | of Sas company: 
= Stocks are low, and the manufacturers are on cou, Gan oe. one or two carry, CALEDONIAN Ramwax Company.—On Tuesday th 
have unable to overtake the demand. Prices, howeve “a are mere machines half- yearly meeting of the shareholders Caledonian 
not chanced : 1. , however, | to record the decisions of othe Suited sie " y ng e of the 
and ged ; but they are firm both for broad | as th faceti ners, “guinea-pigs,” Railway Company was held in the Merchants’ 
Power-loom linens,’ and all th 1 varieti | as they are facetiously termed, in reference to the | Gla Willi t ee 
them. » e several varieties of | ordinary scale of payment for attendance eves. ame sina oy Esq., chairman of the 
The Staffordshi , We cannot help smili he want of i ion | AD peereyee ae —_ the traffic of 
ip Wetteties exe actively . is p ing at the want of information the present half. : 
suppl y engaged in | displayed : P -year had fallen off consi 
and, ce eres home demand of all sorts of ware ; | waitiag ee p Ard ty We le eS ee a og formation of the 
demand from a oe is an improvement in the journals treating the eatin if it are io. | Bathengien and Dalmarnock B and the Port Car- 
on aie ok ore oe er aang . | if ithad suddenly been dragged to light patie x lawe aoe nd oars rt anes we ae 
active e are i " } 
Susie na te have been, and it is now dear that the See cand Gan oie enna s a atti pk ot so co Braneh wil mediately ao "eke tha 
passed from the late extended | sion by the journals d ‘aap canal a footers or outlets an i 
point been t : an increased traffic 
om y the j evoted to this particular interest. |is expected. The chairman then entered into a bed 
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of depression. P h way papers ten years ago, turn especial y struggle ween 
. urchasers of goods for America | Turn to the railwa t t iall of the le bet’ the Caledonian and North 
offered contracts at present prices for delivery in | to the Rathoa: Gazette, and there will be found ery tish. The first resolution, app’ ving Oo 
Pp y y ev e TO the report, and 


































and seconded, Mr. 
that as fully as it could be done with prudence, all pre- 
determined work should cease on Sabbath. The resolu- 
tion was carried gn a show of hands, the amendment 
being consequently rejected. 

Eprysuren anp Giascow Rarway Company.— 
On Tuesday the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders 
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generally are firmer in consequence, and where a tempo- 
rary cessation of buying occurs, show no disposition to 
force on business, but await its revival with con- 
fidence. 

Coryx.—The auspicious weather, which has prevailed 
most opportunely during the present week, has enabled 
farmers in the late districts throughout the kingdom to 
carry the remaining crops in excellent condition, and the 
harvest may now be said to have been brought to a most 
satisfactory conclusion. And to this circumstance, 

pled with some increase in the supplies at Mark- 





of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company was 
held in the offices of the company, Dundas-street, 
Glasgow, Mr. Blackburn, M.P., in the chair. The 
chairman remarked upon the decrease which had taken 
place in the traffic receipts. The directors were sorry 
to see a falling off in the returns of the half-year; but 
the decrease was common to all the railways. On the 
motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. Dunlop, a 
dividend of 5 per cent. on preference, and 3 per cent. on 
ordinary stock, was declared. 
» Pemproxe Dock anp Texpy Live.—Sotne six weeks 
ago we advocated the propriety and the necessity of at 
once constructing a line of railway between Pembroke 
Dock and Tenby. We are pleased to learn that there is 
now a prospect of the line being speedily commenced. 
During the past few days Mr. Hamilton H. Fulton, C.E., 
of Westminster, has been engaged in surveying the 
proposed line, and finds no engineering difficulties what- 
ever. It will be a surface line and will not cost more 
than 50004 a mile. It is supposed that most of the 
owners of the property through which the intended line 
will pass will take out the value of the lands in shares 
and at agricultural prices.— Milford Telegraph. 
Curster AND Hotyneap Rar.way.—Yesterday the 
half-yearly general meeting of the proprietors was held 
at the Euston-station. The report contains a statement 
of assets and liabilities which exhibits an estimated 
balance of 15,282/. 11s. in favour of the company, after 
liquidation of all claims, including replacement of the 
revenue receipts applied to the payment of capital 
charges. The traffic receipts of the half-year exhibit a 
decrease of 45731. 10s. 10d. in the earnings of the 
railway, as compared with the corresponding period 
of the year previous. The falling off is principally 
under the head of “ goods;” the receipts from mer- 
chandise traffic have not been affected. A balance 
of 56,1487. 18s. 1d. is shown to the credit of re- 
venue account, which, after providing for debenture in- 
terest and other first charges, leaves the sum of 
22,3514 17s. 5d. available for division. The directors 
recommended the declaration of a dividend, as for six 
months, at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, on the 
first Preference Stock of the company; and as for three 
months, to 31st December, 1857, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, on the second Preference Stock, leaving 
a balance of 16631. 8s. 7d. to be carried forward to the 
current half-year; balance to credit of revenue, 22,3511. 
17s. 5d.; dividend en first Preference Stock at Od per 
cent. per annum, 17,325/.; dividend on second = 
ference Stock at 5 per cent. per annum, 3363/. 83. 10d. 
Total—20,6887. 8s. 10d. Balance—1663/. 8s. 7d. 
The dividend warrants will be made payable on 15th 
December next. The chairman, Mr. Jackson, said that 
the accounts showed a balance of 16634. to be carried 
forward to the next half-year, but it was right he should 
state now that, owing to an increase in the working 
expenses under the agreement with the London and 
North-Western Company, it was highly probable that 
this balance would be somewhat reduced. The directors 
proposed to-day to take powers to issue a permanent 
debenture stock, which would be offered in the first 
instance to the shareholders, and then, as favourable 
oceasions might arise, to the public. In moving the 
adoption of the report, he was glad to say there was 
now every prospect that at no distant period the ordi- 
nary shareholders would be receiving a dividend. Mr. 
W. O. Stanley, M.P., seconded the motion. The re- 
port was adopted, and the dividend declared in ac- 
cordance with its recommendation. A resolution was 
then passed, authorising the directors to create a Four 
per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock. 





HOME, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Mincing Lane, Friday Evening. 
‘We have had a steady business all the week, with an 
utter absence of speculation.” With these remarks a 
leading firm in the oil and seed trades sums up the 
transactions of the week in their circular of this morn- 
ing; and their observation will apply, if not to the 
exact letter, at least with considerable force, to every 
other department. Some speculation certainly is per- 
ceptible, but it is the exception and not the rule. Per- 
haps the best feature (next to the satisfactory finishing 
up of the harvest) is the increasing activity in manu- 
facturing products, and in cotton more especially, for 
while operative labour is thus favourably situated, the 
demand for most of the leading articles of domestic con- 
sumption is likely to be sustained. Holders of produce 





lane, may be attributed the evident disinclination of the 
trade to purchase beyond the bare sufficiency for imme- 
diate wants. Farmers and factors on the other hand 
gather confidence from the position of foreign markets, 
which is such as to preclude any immediate pro- 
spects of large or even average importations. By these 
means business is checked, and so also is any ma- 
terial fluctuation in prices. At Mark-lane, only the 
prime qualities of English wheat have been in demand, 
and these have realised steady prices, whilst inferior 
grades, of which the supplies have chiefly consisted, have 
hung heavily on hand although offered at Is. to 2s. re- 
duction ; prime white samples from Kent and Essex 
made 50s. to 51s.; down to 47s. to 49s., for good useful 
qualities. Foreign wheat, of which the imports have 
been moderate, has been taken in retail quantity at 
about former prices: Dantzig, 53s. to 55s. ; extra prime, 
56s. to 58s.; fine Rostock, 51s. to 52s.; French, 45s. to 
46s.; St. Petersburg, 41s. to 44s. ; and inferior Russian, 
88s. to40s. per qr. Flour has been purchased sparingly, 
and prices in many cases are barely sustained. The top 
price of Town made, however, remains at 43s.; Town 
households, 36s. ; No. Twos, 32s. to 33s. ; Country house- 
holds, 33s. to 35s. ; Seconds, 30s. to 32s. ; and Norfolks, 
30s.6d. to 31s. persack. French has sold in limited quantity 
at 37s. for fine, but little American is onoffer, and advices 
of a continued absence of shipments have been received. 
Holders are consequently very firm in their demands for 
all prime qualities; fine New Orleans held at 24s. to 
25s. Of the somewhat increased supplies of barley, 
choice samples, which comprise but a small proportion, 
find a ready sale at the full terms of 44s. to 45s.; infe- 
rior malting kinds are however dull. Good grinding 
sorts are still in request at quite late rates, Malt is 
purchased sparingly, choice ware held at 72s. With 


rather better supplies of beans, purchases have in | 


partial instances been made with some advantage in 
terms; but scarcely any change can be made in ge- 
neral quotations, and fine old samples are fully sus- 
tained in value. Peas continue scarce and dear. Oats 
of really prime quality and condition are not over pleuti- 
ful, and command full terms. A few have arrived from 
Ireland, and bring 31s. per 42 lbs. Good foreign are 
worth 24s. to 24s. 6d.; but the bulk of the supplies con- 
sist of low Russian, out of condition, and they sell slowly 
at prices ranging as low as 20s. to 21s. 

SeEeps.—There have been no arrivals, and the sales 
are estimated at 3000 qrs. Bombay, in course of landing 
at 60s.; some small parcels ex-warehouse, for imme- 
diate delivery, at 6ls.; good Calcutta at 58s., and St. 
Petersburg at 55s. For arrival, 58s. 3d. has been paid 
for a small cargo Black Sea, outport delivery, and for two 
large cargoes at 58s. 
done in floating parcels of Calcutta seed, at 56s. to 56s. 6d., 
cost freight and insurance. Rape-seed has been in steady 
request. 
64s. to 65s.; inferior to good, 48s. to 603. per qr. 

Or_cake.—Harvest operations have checked the de- 
mand, but prices are steady. 

Hors.—New hops are now arriving freely, but pur- 
chases are made somewhat cautiously. 

Poratrors.— Supplies come in freely, and generally in 
satisfactory condition. The sale is rather slow, but 
prices about the same, say Regent’s Ware, 50s. to 80s. ; 
Shaws, 50s. to 65s.; middlings, 35s. to 45s. per ton. 

Srock.—The supplies of live stock, especially beasts 


and sheep, have been large, but have consisted chiefly | 


of inferior breeds, with a rather considerable proportion 
of store cattle. Prime descriptions, from their compara- 
tive scarcity, have commanded a steady sale at about late 
rates, but inferior kinds have been difficult of sale and 
generally cheaper. The following have been the sup- 
plies and prices :— 


Monpbay. 
Beast. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
5,624 23,960 160 400 


38. to 4s. 10d. 4s.to5s. 3s. 10d. to 4s, 10d. 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 
TuurspDay, 
1,279 380 9,210 400 
3s. to 4s. 10d. 3s, 8d. to 4s. 10d. 3s. 8d. to 4s. Sd. 3s. 4d, to 4s.6d. 

Provistons.—The weather has rendered the dead 
meat markets somewhat dull and irregular. Prime 
fresh qualities have however sustained their value. 
Beef quoted at 2s. 4d. to 4s, 2d. ; mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 
4d.; veal, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d.; pork, 3s. 4d, to 4s. 8d., 
per stone. Irish Butters have sold slowly at 110s. to 
112s. Fine Friesland have declined to 112s. Water- 
ford Bacon offered at 60s. to 62s. Lard advanced 2s. 
per cwt. 

Suear, Corree, Tea, Rice, Spices, &c.—For re- 
views of these markets we refer to the circular of Messrs. 
Travers and Son, which will be fourd in another 
column, 

Srmurs,—Steady prices have been obtained for rum, 


but the sales have been of limited extent only, Bowe 
landings and deliveries continue large and the stock, 
heavy. 

Satrretre.—The market is extremely 
Fine 24 per cent. has sold at 46s., which is lower, Whilse 
15 and 114 per cent. refractions are said to have 
42s. at a time when other parcels of similar qualities 
were offering at lower prices without finding buyers, 
The Calcutta accounts give some increase in shi 
but these were nearly all of fine qualities, whilst the 
awaited supplies from the interior appear to have been 
less than expected, as only 13,000 bgs. were left in stock 
at Calcutta at the departure of the mail. Prices wer 
also higher, and although this may be chiefly explained 
by the activity of demand for immediate shipping, i¢ 
could hardly have occurred in the face of heavy supplies, 
Altogether the advices are regarded as favourable tg 
holders in this market, and to-day the tone has beeg 
decidedly firmer. 

Inp1Go.—The crop accounts by the present mail arg” 
somewhat conflicting, but do not, on the whole, alter 
prior estimates as to the ultimate yield, which may be 
taken at 89,000 to 90,000 maunds, or 30,000 chests, 
The market, therefore, remains uninfluenced and 
with a steady inquiry for good shipping qualities of 
Bengal at 3d. to 4d. advance on the last quarterly saley 
rates. For the forthcoming auctions on the 12th Octo 
ber, 14,000 chts. are already declared. 

CocnineAL.—Middling silver grain has been ig 
active demand for export, and prices have advanced 14, 





A considerable business has been | 


Good sound Calcutta at 58s.; fine Bombay at | 


>} 


to 2d. per 1b. on these descriptions. Other qualities 

| have met a steady sale at full prices. In anticipation — 
|of late crops, several speculative purchases have beeg 

entered into, by which the buoyancy in the market has 

| been increased ; 450 bgs. in auction were chiefly dis- 

| posed of, Honduras silvers, 3s. 5d. to 4s. 3d.; Teneriffe, 

| 3s. 9d. to 3s. 11d.; Mexican, 3s. 5d. to 3°. 9d, Busi. 

ness to some extent is also reported privately. 

| SarrLower.—The market continues firm, and for 

| small lots, to close immediate orders, full terms are paid, 

| The Hydaspes, with the second consignment of the new 

;crop, has arrived. At sale 124 bales Persian realised 

56s. to 64s, 

| Oruer Dyes.—Sedwood is 
| 47. 12s. 6d. having been paid. 

and demand. 

Curcu is still quoted at 34s. to 36s., but purchasesare 
limited to immediate requirements. 
| GampBrer.—The sound of 500 bales was held in public 
sale at 16s.; but first-class damaged sold at 14s. 6d. per 
ewt. 
| Druas.—100 chests of camphor have sold at 658; 

Star aniseed oil advanced to 8s. 3d. Malabar carda- 
| moms sold readily at 3s. 7d. to 3s. 9d. for middling, and 
| 3s. 11d. to 4s. for good bright; Tonquin musk, on a 
public sale of 70 cdds. brought full price, 14s. 94. to 
| 24s. 6d. for middling to good pod. 
| GuMms.—Olebanum has declined several shillings per 
ewt.; middling yellow drop selling at 30s.; and fair 
35s. to 35s. Gd. per cwt. In other gums no particular 
change has occurred. 
| InpIA-ruBBEeR.—Small sales of East India lump have 
been made at 8d.; and of fine Peru at 1s. 7}d. per Ib. 
Corrox.— Unfavourable crop accounts from America 
gave an impetus to the markets at the early part of the 
week ; and subsequently the favourable advices overland 
in reference to British cotton manufactures have added 
to the prevailing buoyancy. Both in London and Liver. 
pool business has undergone a marked extension, and 
prices have advanced. In the former market the sales 
| are 8500 bales at 4d. to 3d, advance, and in the latter, 
82,770 bales at 4d. to 3-16d. 

JUTE continues in active demand at very full prices; 
2192 bls. in pyiblic sale were nearly all placed at 
171. 5s. to 191 5s. for common to good. The sound of 
| the mark M. 8. was held at 21/. 10s.; the first class 
damaged selling at 20/. 17s. 6d. per ton. Privately the 
sales are estimated at 4000 bales. The continued al- 
| vance in the value of flax is the principal influence 
| affecting the jute markets. 

Hemr.—The advices from Manilla, reporting an ad- 
vance of importance in the price of hemp, appeatt? — 
have led to some improvement here, and sales have been | 
made at enhanced terms. The Americans have for som? 
time been withdrawing large supplies from Manilla, 
which must necessarily diminish our import, but which 
will, on the other hand, curtail our usual demand fot 
the United States to an equal extent, Any very de 
cided movement in quotations is, therefore, not 
anticipated, especially as stocks are adequate to average 
requirements. ; 

MerAs.—Manufactured iron has met a fair demand, 
but Scotch pig has receded to 53s. 6d., with fair bayer 
The week’s shipments were 10,207 tons, against 12,119 
tons in the corresponding period last year. But ‘ 
done in spelter, and 231. 17s. 6d. accepted for 30 : 
being rather lower. Tin is quoted 115/. for Straits, au¢ 
116/. for Banca. q 

O1Ls.—Very little variation has occurred in any d&— 
scriptions. Linseed sells rather more freely at 331. 58 
for delivery up to January. Rape is a trifle firmel 
brown at‘44/., and refined at 47/. 10s. to 48%. Olive if 
good demand. Gallipoli quoted 45/. to 461, which i 
slightly higher. Palm and cocoa nut sell without # 
teration, 


dearer, 4/. 108. to 
Sapan steady in value 


. 
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.—The announcement by telegraph of active 
burg bringing the present total up ; 

to 50,000 i poe a decline of 1s per - in ths EXCHANGE. 

article mencement of the week, but large de- i 
ee tea eas imparted a firmer tone to the an, ip ai ciTy, eee ee 
and a good business is reported to have been done for| +HE moneye interest has presented no remarkable 
consumption, although speculative purchasers have re- | feature this week. The applications for accommo- 
mained in abeyance. To-day the closing rates were for | dation were restricted, and have been readily 
Y.C., 49s. 6d. on the spot, 49s. 3d. all the month, and| met at the low rates which have ruled for some 
45s. 9d. last three months. Official market letter:—Town | time past. The Bank has not increased its dis- 
tallow, 52s. 9d. rough fat, 92s. 9d. ; melted stuff, 35s. 6d. | count business, and notwithstanding the uninter- 
| mitting flow of bullion towards this country, and 
| the gradual and continuous accession to the mass 
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JOSEPH TRAVERS AND SONS’ WEEKLY | 
CIRCULAR. 
19, St. Swithin’s-lane. | 
Tea.—The China mail came to hand on Wednesday | 
last, The commercial news is regarded as favourable to 
the continued stability of our market. The total export 
to Great Britain for the season is 77,000,000 Ibs., (some- | 
what less than our delivery last year), whilst business in 
the new season’s growth was proceeding very slowly, 
the teamen holding for prices utterly incompatible with 
those now ruling here. This gives firmness to our mer- 
chants, and induces us to think we shall not see lower | 
ices for the present. Common Congou has been done | 
at 10}d.. usual terms. Other kinds without change. | 

Corree.—This market continues very animated, and 
exporters are still strong buyers of all descriptions, at 
extreme rates. Plantation Ceylon has been eagerly 
competed for at public sale, and a further advance of 1s. 
is fully maintained : Native Ceylon is 1s. dearer, and 
finds ready buyers. Mocha: there is more inquiry for 
this description ;—a large parcel imported rid Aden has 
been sold at good prices. Jaya and Costa Rica are firm 
at our quotations. 

Svgar.—Raw.—The market this week has been 
rather inactive, and only a moderate business 
has been done. Prices, however, remain unchanged, 
good and fine qualities continuing to command very full 
rates. In Refined we have no change to notice; our 
quotations are the same throughout, except brown 
bastards, which are 6d. dearer. 

Fruir.—Currants: The first steamer with new 
froit arrived on the 11th instant, and _ the 
price opened as high as 55s.; at this rate we understand 
a good deal has been cleared off in small quantities. 
Two steamers have since arrived bringing large 
cargoes, in which is some fine fruit of our own 
importation, which we are enabled to offer at more 
moderate rates. We can scarcely give a quotation of | 
present market value, as samples were only on show | 
yesterday, and holders of really fine qualities were 
hardly prepared to accept the low rates at which dealers 
are selling their own importations. We very much fear, | 
from the many various samples we have seen of the | 
present crop, that there will be this year much inferiority, | 
and a want of uniformity in quality, with a consequent | 
wide range in price. In fact, we find, in what are con- | 
sidered fine cargoes, much middling fruit, and it will | 
not surprise us to see the finest fruit fetch full prices | 
throughout the season. 

Spices.—The improved demand, noticed in our last, | 

| 


still continues, and for most articles rather higher prices 
have been paid. With existing low rates, and the near 
approach of the season when consumption becomes 
larger, we think full stocks may be held with advantage. 
Gingers, of all descriptions, find ready sale. Jamaica | 
tealised yesterday, at public auction, quite 5s. in ad- | 
vance of previous rates. Nutmegs have been disposed 
of at higher prices. Black pepper, of common quality, | 
has been in large demand for shipment, and is rather | 
dearer. Petre firm. 
Rice.—This article keeps very steady. American- | 
dressed Carolina is rather dearer. Meal is in good de- | 
mand, but scarce. | 


of gold in its cellars — circumstances which ap- 
‘seas | call for some operation which shall 
iave the effect of drawing off this surplus into 
commercial channels—the directors steadily ad- 
here to their minimum rate of discount. In- 
deed, as far as bill discounting is concerned, 
the Lombard-street houses are independent of the 
Bank. They find as much money placed at their 
command as they can freely employ in this direction, 


| and, further, they find that the quantity of good 


commercial paper is very limited. This is not to be 


| attributed so much to the difficulty in getting dis- 


counts as to the fact that merchants and traders 
themselves are vastly more careful in their trans- 
actions. The lesson of 1857 has not been wholly 
without its fruits. A commercial crisis such as we 


| have just passed through will be unlikely to occur 


for many years to come. The wholesale manu- 
facture of accommodation bills will never again take 
the semblance of legitimate business. We shall 
always have accommodation bills to a certain 
extent, but then joint-stock banks and Lombard- 
street discount-houses will not again so readily 
accept such paper, for they feel tolerably well 
assured that in case of emergency they must keep 
this paper in their own hands, as the Bank of 
England would remain steady to its purpose of 
not rediscounting or affording advances on such 
securities, 

An important question is now under considera- 
tion in the banking circles,—that of limited or un- 


| limited liability. With the recent Livepool decision 


regarding the responsibility of directors, we should 
say that it would be impossible to establish a joint- 
stock banking company except on the principle 
of limited liability. 

The half-yearly Court of the Proprietors of the Bank 
of England took place on Thursday, Mr. Sheffield Neave, 
the governor, presiding. The profits for the six months 
ending August 31 were stated to be 628,7701, making 
the amount of the rest on that day 3,676,8682 A 
dividend at the rate of 4$ per cent. for the half-year was 
declared, leaving the rest 3,021,9832 Satisfaction 
was expressed that, notwithstanding the low rate of 
interest lately prevalent, a distribution at this rate 
could be made. 

Ihe London General Omnibus Company, it is re- 


| ported, will declare no dividend at their next meeting. 


At a meeting of Central American bondholders, it 
was resolved to authorise the agents of the Government 


| of Guatemala to deduct 24 per cent. on all future divi- 


dends as a remuneration for the services of the British 
Consul there in adjusting the foreign debt of the re- 
public. A similar arrangement was also adopted with 
regard to the States of Nicaragua, San Salvador, and 
Honduras, to come into operation whenever a satisfactory 
settlement of the debts of those States shall have been 
obtained. 

Messrs. Portelli, Schembri and Co.’s creditors met on 
Thursday, liabilities 42,000, assets 93002 The ac- 


| counts were in a bad and imperfect condition, and a good 








} 
Extension or THe Port or Bristrot.—A crowded | 


Meeting was held at the Guildhall, Bristol, on Wednes- | 
day, the Mayor in the chair, to consider the possibility | 
of providing accommodation for the largest class of | 
Ocean steamers. Mr. P. W. Mills moved a resolution, | 
that the accommodation should be provided ; Mr. Fingel | 
Seconded the resolution. Mr. Baker, chairman of the | 
Great Eastern Company, addressed the meeting, and | 
Stated his belief that in a few weeks a company would | 
be formed to take the Leviathan and complete ber. | 
also expressed his opinion that with proper accom- | 
modation Bristol would be admirably adapted for her 
Teception. The resolution was carried, and a committee 
8ppointed to co-operate with the Chamber of Commerce 
to carry it into effect. A subscription also was set on 
foot at the meeting. 
Tae Sturrixe Ivrerrst.—We are happy to be able 
to announce that the shipowners of Exeter are about to 
take very decided action in the matter of non-reciprocat- 
ing states, and that a general meeting will be held the 
week in January to consider how this important ob- 
ject is to be best advanced, From all we can learn, the 
movement promises to be united; and the result of an 
application to Parliament, if an application to the Go- 





Verament should fail, cannot be doubtful.—Shipping 


deal of suspicion and dissatisfaction was expressed at 
some of the financial transactions of one of the partners. 
An adjournment was agreed to. 

Acceptances of Messrs. Ascoli, Hartwig, and Co., of 
Manchester, were not met on Friday? ‘The firm were 
connected with Portelli, Schembri, and Co. 

The European and American Steam Shipping Com- 
pany have issued a circular to their shareholders, noti- 
fying that they have made an arrangement with Messrs. 
Croskey and Co. for the settlement of all matters in 
dispute between that firm and the.board. Messrs. 
Croskey and Co. are to pay into the hands of the direc- 
tors 30,0007. forthwith on the attachments being re- 
moved, and are to find the money for sending the Lady 
Jocelyn and Calcutta to sea. 

A company of French capitalists are purchasing all 
the journals that they caa lay hold of in Belgium. They 
have already bought some of the more obscure prints, 
and it is rumoured that their views extend to the pur- 
chase of some papers in London, which have been long 
known to be in the market. 

A new company, to be called ‘ The Great Steamship 
Company,” limited, with a capital of 33,0002 in shares 
of 11, is about to be formed to purchase and complete 
the Great Eastern. 

Consols are now quoted exactly 97%. 
the present quotation is 97% to é 


For money 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Tuesday, September 14. 
BANKRUPTS. 

CaNpDIpo DEL Necro and JoserH Krauss, Cannon- 
street West, bead merchants. 

Rosert Stimpson PLatren, Burnham Market, Norfolk, 
tailor. 

Samvuex Hit1, 

GrorGE JOSEPH 
lane, merchants. 

Joun ARGENT, Fleet-street, licensed victualler. 

Tuomas Moore Smrrxn and Cuarves Luxrorp, Peter- 
borough, engineers. 

SamvueEt Nicuoson, Southwark-bridge-road, hat manu- 
facturer. 

Witu1aM SALmoy, Rattlesden, Suffolk, coal merchant. 

Tuomas Leaman Hunt Leaman, Paington, Devon, at- 
torney. : 

Joun Cuitp and Jonn PickiEes, Wakefield, con- 
tractors. 

We ts Hoop, York, wine and spirit merchant, 

Ann Cooper, Haslingden, domett manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Cnartrs M‘DonaLp and Tuomas Russeiy, Glasgow, 
builders. 

Davip Baxter Brown, Dundee, auctioneer. 

Friday, September 17. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Pizzey Vivcent, Great St. Helen’s, City, printer. 
JosHua Suvexrorp, Lambeth, builder, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Cuartes Jonny Howes, Uxbridge Middlesex, hotel- 
keeper. 

Joun Patmer, Worcester, hop merchant. 

ApsALom Wuire, Southampton, grocer. 

Tuomas Buprr and Josera Paxman, Birmingham, 
metal refinerg, 

JoserH Moses, White-street, Cutler-street, Hounds- 
ditch, metal dealer. 

Joun M‘Mi11.an, Liverpool, licensed victualler. 

ApranuaAM WARDLEworTH, Prestwich, Lancashire, 
dyer. 


lenburg-square, surgeon. 
w and Jonn Procrer, Mark- 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 
ALEXANDER Prrte, Aberdeen, baker. 
CuARLEs GorpDon, Glasgow, factor. 
BensaMin Oney, Dumfries, draper. 
James Virtvr and Son, Glasgow, commission agents, 
Rosert Service, Helensburgh, joiner. 
IsaBELLA Larra, Dumbarton, partner of the Western 
Bank of Scotland. 
Tuomas Kearstey, Port-Glasgow, metal and wood 
dealer. 
ALLAN GranGer, Airdrie, Lanarkshire, bookseller. 
Joun GILLANDERS, Elgin, innkeeper. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, 
cap. 32, for the week ending on Wednesday, the 15th day 
of September, 1858. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£ £ 
Notes issued......... 32,433,960 Government debt.. 11,015,100 
| Other securities ... 3,459,900 
Gold coin and bul- 
lion 
| Silver bullion ...... 


} —_——— 
£32,433 ,960 | £52,133,960 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


17,958,960 





5 j z. 

Proprietors’ capital 14,553,000 | Government secu- 
yee seeeees 3,369,116 | rities wn oye 
Public deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- | nuity) ...«------10,970,514 
quer,Commission- Other Securities. 15,311,274 
ers of National | Notes--.see-eesseee 970 
Debt, Savings’ |Gold and Silver 


Banks, and Divi- 


| COMM srersersererereeee 689,055 
dend Accounts).. 8,041,078 | 
| 


Other deposits ....12,201,959 


Seven Day & other | 
Bills ..e-+e+--0++ 759,560 
£39,251,713 £39,251,713 





M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
Dated the 16th day of September, 1858. 





Destruction oF Crops ix Russta.—Advices from 
Nicolaieff, of the 19th of August, announce the destrac- 
tion by locusts and hot winds of the grain crops in the 
Russian territory within the Black Sea. Over Kherson 
a cloud of locusts recently passed, 25 miles in length, 
but without alighting thereat. uch distress prevails, 
and prices are almost at famine rates. A great deal of 
wheat, injured by rain at harvest time, had been shipped 
from Taganrog for Malta and other Mediterranean 

rts. ° 
nena Rartroaps. — The Lombardo - Venetian 
Company has acquired possession of several Austrian 
railroads. The company has got the property at such 
an exceedingly low price that it cannot but realise enor- 
mous profits. 

SUNDERLAND AND DuruAM District Bank.—We 
(Newcastle Daily Chronicle) are authorised to state that 
the first instalment of 150,0002. has been paid to the 
liquidators by the New Derwent Iron Company for the 
purchase of the Derwent Iron Works, and that satisfac- 
tory security has been given for the payment of the re- 
maining instalments. 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


















* Ex. . Dividend, or ex. New. 


} | é | 
2: 2a s 2efiw 
6 London- i a g ? Londo 6 |85 5 S| Z 
i Name of Company. — 8 Z\6 Name of Company. = i 2s | Name of Company. 
i : S jssicé |__|]  |<s|<%) 
| y | 7T.| Fj) & 
0 | 6% «6F 100 |100 ’Chester and Holyhead, 5} per ct..)....|....|| 48810/20} | 13 | Ditto New ..... hdiainwaveeeeeal 
100 7680, 6%| 6}|Cork and Bandon, 54 per cent... : «+++ |100 | all Ditto Bonds 1876 ........ eae’ 
-| 66 | 66 || Stock|100 100 | East Anglian, Class A, Sand 7 p.c. sees 100 | 4, | Ditto isis without op. wal 
100 92 | 92 || Stock 100 — Class B, 6 per cent... 16 iis | ses» | «+ | 5» | Ditto 5} p. ct., 1877, ditto ........ 
100 868) 853 | Stock!100 — Class C, 7 per cent.........../108 |103 || 25000, 20 ,, |Madras guar. 44 per cent . , 
100 36 | 36 || Stock|100 4 |Eastern Counties Exteusion, 5 per | 25000| 20 | ,, |Ditto ditto 5 do....... 4 
100 E 16 | 164 cent., No. L.++..c00+ eeecccersens /1163 1163 50000) 20 5 Ditto 44 per cent. Extension. rei 
00 62 | 614 Stock 100 i te ee ee | 50000, 20 | 5 | Ditto Thirds ditto........... 
6) 47 || Stock |100 |100 | — News per cent.. 25000 2 5 | Ditto Fourths ditto .... ......... 
31 | 32 || Stock 100 100 | Eastern Union, 4 per cent... |/125000) 2 23'Scinde.....cscecee 
ts ss/*9 26) Stock 100 100 | |Great Northern, 5 per cent. 25000 2 10 | Ditto . a 
Lancashire 92 | 22 || Stock'100 1100 | — 5 per cent. sdeemable at | 25000, 20 | all Ditto New........ 5 per cent. 
Stock 100 |100 |Edinburgh and Glasgow..... | 654) 64 | 10 per cent. pm........0..00.06+ 113 {113 || 25000) 2 24 Ditto Punjaub.... 
h, Perth, and Dundee -.| 27 | 274 | Stock|100 |100 | — 44 per cent do.. sees ee /l06 106 | 30000 2s6d Trinidad (limited) Serip.......... 
> pean Orthern.....+++.s00e../102))103 | Stock 100 100 |Great Southern and Western | | 
A stock... rene 85 | 84) | (Ireland ), 4 per cent.. . avid FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 
B stock........ 128 |129 | Stock 100 | 100 Great Western, red. 5 percent 50000 10 Antwerp and Rotterdam ........ 
Stock’ 100 |100 \Great Scx tern and Western (L.) /1024/103 Stock 100 100 | — con. red. 4} per cent. 2500 5 Belgian Eastern Junction ........ 
Stock|100 |100 |Great Wessern ........ccccorcee 514) 51 a1 | Stock'100 (100 |. — irred. 4 per cent.. 82939 15 Dutch Rhenish ..... aeasemnaten 
50 | 50 and Carlisle.......... 90 | 89 Stock|100 100 Lancashire and Yorkshire, % per 500000 20 | Kastern of France..............0. 

18000, 163) a) —= Thirds .ccccccccccccccccccee. (PIS |P124! | cent... . /141 (141 | 100000, 20 |Great Luxembourg Constituted 

24000 163) 1 5 | — New SRS 13 |p12} Stock 100 [neo |London and Brighton, ‘New, guar. | | b GREED cc cccoccceccccccccsecced 

Stock 100 100 | Lancashire and Yorkshire........| 95%) 954 6 per cent.. 113392 4 | — Obligations 200. cdrocscccccccchanal 
| Re: Seer E eT > 42 | Stock |100 ‘100 London aud 8 - iate Third... 10/183. 1163. 26595 20 Namur and Liege .............. “a 

7500 9) 7 | — gl. PD ALAS di}, | | Stock)100 100 Manchester, Sheil, & Lincoln, } 400000 16 | 16 Northern of France...........00. 

11900) 113) 113 London and Biackwail amt 38 per cent... se eetteceseneees| TO 265000, 20 | 20 |Parisand Lyons ......... sonia’ 

Stock 100 |100 | London, Seiqiten, and South C. uo, 0p | rz2s00) 45| 43) 6l. A 500000 20 Paris and Orleans........... otal 

Stock 100 160 London and North-Western .... ont 91 | Stock|100 (100 \Midland ‘Consolidated, 6p. et. Stk. |, 27000 20 20 Royal Danish ..... S0ccececcce 

ighths...-....+..-ssecereeee| ALE) diy 1 Stock |100 100 a — and Birm. »6 perc... 141 ji4i |) 83334 5 |Royal Swedish ...........-.s0. 

Stock 100 100 | Londen and South-Western. —} Stock 100 /1 00 | yer Cent. pref... = Op jes 103 | 31000, 20 | 20 |Sambre and Meuse ........ 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 35 | 30 || Stock 100 100 Norfoilt ixtenaion, 5 5 per cent.. “|| ose 10 | — 5} per cent. Pref .... 
8 |Meti deceesecsccesescsees[eees|+-**!| Stock (100 (100 |North British. . 0 108 || 26757 8§, 8{ West Flanders .......... 
| Mi (100 | | North-Eastern — - Berwick, 4 ‘per| 300000 20 20 | Western and N.-W. of France 
_ cons. peet.... 000 daclnind o0nge00 ot se | | | 
83 | | 
|— — York, H. and 8. purchase . hee par } | MISCELLANEOUS 
20 North Staffordshire.......... 24 20000 25 19 |Australian Agricultural 
(100 | Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 50000 10 all Australian Royal Mail....... 
} hampton 6 per cent 119 ‘120 350 1000 all | Atlantic Telegraph (Limited) .... 
100 |Scottish North-Eastern ‘Aberdeen | 6000 50 all British and Lrish Mag. Tel. A ‘ 
| guaranteed 6 per cent ......../124 3261 20 all Do. B.7 per cent. till al ere | 
| Stock/100 1100 | — 7 per cent.6Pref. Stock ...... 7 TEIOR, GH) GE Be: 03. co vcccvccecscesece on 
ork 73 | 74 | 100 | — 3 per cent. Pref. Stock ...... } 8915) 100) 32$)Canada .....000- seseeee +++ 120 
100 I} North London shdbicrocodcucel lh \| 20000 10 | 10 South Devon, Annuities Ma saa 103 108 200000, 5, all \Orystal Palace ...... ve) li U 
— North Staffordshire......+....+.-| 5a) d5¢ | Stock|100 100 South Eastern 44 per cent. pref...102 102 30000 5 all 0. Preference .....00+.+- 4a 
00 Oxf Worcester, and Wolvn....| 28 | 27 || 20654) 20 | 20 |South Yorkshire, 4 per cent. guar. ....|---- 34564 = all Eur. and Amer. Steam ‘(Limited). 
liso (Scottish Central........-.+..+ee0-/L14 125 i | | 80000 20 all Eastern Steam.............0 oud 
100 |\Scottish N. Eastern Aberdeen Stk. 273) 28 | | | | 700000 100 Electric Telegray yh iL 
100 |Scottish Midland Stock ..........| 84 | 83 - | BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 400007. all Electric teeter of Ireland....).. 
100 |Shropshire Union ........-ccccces < 45 | 27778 9 ‘Bombay, Baroda, and Central } 70000 5 all English and Australian Co) _- | 
|L00 |South Devon .......... wiapeaepae 35 India, quengeteet esccecescos ooo} ph 20000 10 10s. European and Indian Jn. ‘ ° 
100 | on 1-72 || 97778) 18 all |Ditto ditto......... 20000 15 14 General Steam Navigation ...... x 
100 |South Wales ...0...ccccesscceeee m7) Tih 13889) 18 | Ditto Additional Capital. ° 50000, 20, 5 London Discount ..........+. ae | 
20 |South Yorkshire and “River Dun. 4 20000) 23 | 13 | Buffalo, Lake Huron .... 200000 4 all London Gen. Omnibus Company. | 
18 | Do pcb eneinaeiianddslonsd as ||125000 100 100 | Buffalo, Brant and) | 30000 10 all Mediterranean Electric Te legraph. 
100 Vale of Neath. PRESENTS a, Mei, NAM | Goderich 6 p- et. { Endorsed by 12000) 10 all |Mediterranean Ex. Tel. (Limited).| 8 
1 | bonds 1 Aug 1872} Buffalo and 88 30000, 25 5 porta Discount Company......| @ 
LINES LEASED }/175000 100 (100 |Ditto 1July1873| Lake Huron.) 82 188676 1 all North British Australasian oaetet i 
T FIXED —_ reamed ||200000 20 100 Ditto 1 June1s74) 80 25000 20 all North of Europe Steam..........| 3 
hamshire... ahinnnncainni -100 100 || 50000, 20 | 28 |Calcutta and 8. East. (Limited) ..|....)...., 50000 =1_ all |Oriental Gas...... ecevccoscccent my 
e Junction... aoe a 104 || 25000, 20} a Y Central Oude (Limited) ........++/....) 45+ 50000, 115s.) Do. “ New Shares”.--.--.-- eoes par 
Stock! 100 |100 ene Oa: 6 per cent. eo 145 || 40000 20 | 2 Ceylon Guaranteed 6 per cent....| pli 120000, 5, all Peel River Land and “Min. | Of 
50 | 50 ‘Hull and Selb’ es “an ‘111 |) 10000 i” all Demerara......... aieiienaminwnd = P 30000, 50 all Peninsular and Oriental Steam 85 
123) 12% London and reenwich .. é | 14 || 50000, 20 |Eastern Bengal ....... es F pi 20000, 50°10) Do. New.......-. oo all ‘i 
2, — si 4 | Stock) .. | East Indian.........0.0- aS 1054 10658, 10000, 50 all |Rhymney Troe. os 22200. sancarel 

Stock 100 |100 London, Tilbury, and Southend... oa 93 || 75000 20 | all |Ditto Ditto C Shares..........|. --.-|| 10000, 15 all| Do. New. coccee cccccebeet 
5h Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock | 23) oat] | 75000) 20 Ditto gor E Shares. Extn. “oun Pi sia! 15000 ~ 60 |Reyal Mail Steam.. 62 

Stock 100 100 Midland Bradford........... iebae ro | | 17500) 20 | all Geelong & Melbourne Gur. 5 p. | +-| 200000 all ‘Scottish Australian Investment .. 1 

50 50 Northern and Eastern, 5 percent. 4 || Stock! .. Grand Trunk Canada ............ ‘37 { 37 14200 2 all South Australian Land .......... 40 

Stock 100 100 |Royston, Hitchin, and Shepreth.. at ‘dl \|” 8956 100 all Ditto 6 per cent. Deben. 1878 ....| 74 | he 75000, 1 all Submarine Telegraph Scrip.. 

12 |South Staffordshire ............0.| 1 | 104 100000 100 Ditto 6 per cent. Preference loan) d5 | 75000, 1 all Do. Do. egistered .. oni 

Stock 100 100 | Wilts and Somerset.......0.. | 92 || Stock) . Ditto 6 p.c. 2nd iss. 3 p. c. dis....|.... 50000, 20 Trust and Lean Compeny of Upper 

| | 100000, 20 all Great Indian Peninsula guar. 213 5 Canada. 
| PREFERENCE SHARES. | 100000; 20 Ditto New ditto ........... e-| pt 10000 100 284 Van Diemen’ '. Land. 
Bristol and Exeter, 4 per cent.....| 96 | 96 |/100000 20 Ditto ditto....... 2s p 400000 100 Victoria ° 

Stock 100 '100 ‘Caledonian 101., 45 per cent.......|106 |104 || 28156) 204 all Great Western © vanada shares. coos! 18 20000 2016 Do. NeW... 

ENGLISH STOCKS. Fri. | ENGLISH STOCKS. — _Fri. | FOREIGN STOCKS. Pri. FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Bank Stock, div.5$pc.4-year......|  .. Do. do. Serip .-.-++0++eseseeeeees nd | Austrian Bonds, 5 5 per ‘cent Sk Russian Bonds, 1822, 5 p. ct. in # st 
uced Anns ....... an Do. Bonds, comeutt., Tooo2. on > Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent > io Ditto 44 per cent .......0..0.e00e 
for Opening ..- ae Ditto under 500l, =| ‘ia Ditto 4} per cent 1858:......--... 964 Sardinian Bonds, 5 per cent..... ous 

8 percent. Consols Anns..... 973* | Bank Steck for account , Aug. 5. ws | Ditto 5 per cent., 1829 and 1839...) .. Spanish Bonds, 3 per cent .......- 
for Opening ... +.» |8p. ct. Cons. for account = Ditto 5 per cent., 1843 wile inn Ditto 3 per cent. Deferred ..... 

New 8 per cent. Anns....... | - Ditto forOpening do .... oe Ditto 4} per cent., 1858 ..... tees oe Ditto Passive Bonds ..........++ 
for Opening ... set] ae India Stock, for account ae Ee Buenos Ayres Bonds, 6 per cent.... a Ditto Com. Cert. of Coupon not fd.’ 

New 3 per cent. Anns ..... . i a Bills, Feat ona ljd.p.day, .. Ditto Deferred 3 per cent........ 17 Turkish Scrip, 6 per cent ......-... 

eninibmsadal :  aitaheest Oh Chilian Bonds, 6 per cent .. tee “ Ditto 4 per cent. Guaranteed) 
cacces eeeecereccese Ditto 15000 s9 eeccccce| = ee Ditto 3 per cent ......- Venezuela 5 per cent ........-ee00+ 

Long Anns. Jan. 5, 1860...-.....++.! Ditto RNs cteadessl oo Danish Bonds, 3 per cent., 18 Ditto Deferred 2 per cent .-....-: 

rs, Oct. 10, 1859 ....| 2. Ditto Advertised 1}........) + Ditto 5 per cent. Bonds.......... oe "Divs. on above payable in London.) 

- Jan. 5, 1860 mm Ditto Bonds, A ae 33 p.ct. ..| Dutch 2} te Exchange 12Guilders) .. Belgian Bonds 4} per cent..-.--..++ 

Jan. 5, 1880 .... ee — under 1000: sees! oe | Grenada Bonds, New Active, 2 p. c. o Dutch 24 p. ec. Exchange 12 Guilders 

Di April 5, 1885 ...... - Ditto Bis ee eee) 1004 Ditto Deferred .......ssccssscees i Ditto 4 per cent. Certificates .... 

India Stock, io} Per cent ..-+0-++/ 218 Ditto under 1000 — Gee crancnceccaces Peruvian Dollar Bonds ......... ose! 

Do, Loan Debentures ccccccccsecs| 98% , Mexican 8 per cent PARIS. | 
Peruvian Konds, 44 percent ....../ French Rentes, 44 per cent ....-+++ + 

Ditto 4} per cent. (Uribarren) .. Ditto 3 per cent «..++00+ 
Portuguese Bonds, 3 per cent, 1853) 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

















































Dividends per | N | g Paia. | Price . ivid | a 
- | annum. ames. | 8 aid. | “per i. of Divi mm per | Names | 3 Paid. i 
= a nares. | annum. \é 
£/2£ 8.4. eg esa. 
202. per cent. ‘Australasia .... os} 40 | 0 92 | 20000 | 62. percent. |National Bank ...-++....eessseeeeeeees| 50 25 0 
71. pereent. Ban Egypt .. «| 25 [25 0) 24 25000 | 20/. per cent. |New South Wales.. 908.4440 eyonencon in 
6000 5/. per cent, |Bank of London ...+++-s00-+++ . + {00 50 0 47 50400 | 122. per cent. |Oriental Bank Corporation we 25 25 0 
61. per cent. [British North American «..... | 50 50 0 0) 59 {| 25000 | = Ottoman Bank .... 20 20 0 
52. percent. Char. of India, Australia, and China.. +++| 20/10 0 0 d2z | 20000 | 142. percent. | Provincial of Ireland . 100 25 0 
4500 51. per cent. FB oe 00.00 06.00 00 0000-0000 04 20-0000 0cfhOO | 00] .. } 4000 14/. per cent. | Ditto New a 10 10 0 
20000 62. per cent. ttee theses ee serece nets consttes =f 0 0) 381 12000 5l. per cent. |Lonian Bank ....-+......s.e+e0s | 95 25 0 
25000 pe O seesseresetseree|100 (20 0 0} 21 12000 | 122. percent. South Australia.. | 25 (25 0 
61. per ceut. - Scot. and Aust. Chartered .....-..| 20 0017 | 4000 | * i Ree 25 |12 10 
35000 61. per cent. Chartered Bank of Australia. 120 |20 © 0| 212 | $3000 | 192. percent. |Union of Australia ..........++..- | 25 |\25 0 
20000 | 120. per cent. on eed Se aap FS 0 0| 283 | 8000 | 202.percent. | Ditto  New.......c.cecceececeees .. [10 0 
30000 per Joint | 50 110 0 0) 32 | 100000 - /Union of Hamburg .........0s000- 15};3 0 0 
50000 | 14/. per cent. een ae Saeaarter-<--------- j100 [20 0 0) 46} 60000 | 152. per cent. \Union Of London .....ccccescccssssseee| 50 110 0 
162. per cent. ee ee eee ------. 1S 00 .. 3000 82. per cent. | Unity Mutual Bank... co cces cece ee/100 (50 0 
25000 _|_162. per cent. sseccseseseesss+| 20/10 0 0! .. 4000 82. per cent. | Western of Paget nnn. 1S 
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Mexican BoNDHOLDERS AND THE Untrep Srartes 
_—A correspondent of the Times, after alluding to 
ble state of affairs in Mexico, the refusal of 
the United States Government to take any measures in 
the face of the world, and the notorious fact that various 
expeditions are threatened, continues thus : 
—“ Englishmen lent their money to Mexico on terms 
which induced her to prefer the London market to any 
took her bonds at a price which they 
t might cover the risk of future instability, but 
did not include among those risks the possibility 
that one of the greatest nations of the earth would force 
her on to a state of collapse and seize the property she 
made over to them. They must still doubt the 
ibility of such a consummation notwithstanding the 
indications just presented; but meanwhile, as certain 
revenues were specially assigned to them in considera- 
tion of the last reduction to which they submitted, and 
these revenues can be touched only by direct robbery 
and a denial of justice, they must look to their respec- 
oe Ministers for protection, and for something more 
than passive remonstrances against each triumphant | 
native marauder who may from time to time constitute | 
himself their despoiler.” 

Tur Liverroot Paciric Sream-sHIP aE, 
The British Government have renewed the contract with | 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company of Liv erpool, for | 
a period of six years, for the conveyance semi-monthly | | 
of the British mails along the west coast of South Ame-| 
rica, from Panama to Valparaiso. The company have 
also a contract with the Chili Government for the con- 

ance of the mails of that Republic between Valpa- 
and the Island of Chiloe, as well as subsidies from 
the several republics for the conveyance of the local 
letters along the whole line of coast. This mail service 
in the Pacific has hitherto, for a period of thirteen years, 
been well and very punctually conducted; and in that 
region, owing to the cost of coal, there would be no pro- 
spect of a steam line being maintained without direct 
assistance. Nearly two-thirds of all the foreign com- 
merce of the Republics of New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chili, the shores of which are embraced in 
the itinerary of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s packets, are believed to be in the hands of English 
merchants. 

Tmep Arrempr to Sert BrankseaA Istanp.—On 
Wednesday, at the Auction Mart, Branksea Island, 
castle, and estate, belonging to Colonel Waugh, was 
offered to public auction by Mr. Driver, under the pro- 
ceedings for winding up the affairs of the London and 
Eastern Banking Company. The property had been 
offered to public auction on two former occasions. On 
Wednesday the auctioneer stated that, on this occasion, 
ithad been determined to offer it for sale on the Scotch | 
system, of naming an upset price at which the property 
Was to be put up, and the highest bidder on that amount 
would be the purchaser. Having described the pro-| 
perty, the auctioneer proceeded to offer it at the upset 
price of 50,0007. ; but after some time had elapsed, and | 
finding that he could not obtain a single bid, he with- 
drew it, stating that they had had several offers to an | 
amount beyond the paper poten. 











ROFESSOR WILJAL BA  FRIKEL Rie 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, Charing- 
a TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.—For One Month 
tne Tor to Professor Frikell’s departure on a Pro- 
Tour. Every Evening at Kight. Saturday After- | 
noons at Three. Private Boxes, One Guinea; Box Stalls, 
5s. gy ae 0. Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, ie 
may be secure at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- ~street. 





R. KAHN’S ANATOMIC! AL MUSEU M, 

3, Tichborne-street, —— Haymarket, OPEN 

DAILY (for Gentlemen only). LECTURES by Dr. 
SEXTON wt at 4and 8 o’clock on Important and Interesting 
in connexion with ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, | 
PATHOLOGY (vide Programme). Admission, 1s.— | 

n’s Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Marriage, 

da, vent post free, direct from the Author, on the receipt 


. 





INVALIDS, “Merchants, and others.—The | 
PATENT ALBERT PORTABLE LOUNGING 

R, the most luxurious and cheapest ever manufac- 
tured. Self-propelling Bath, Brighton, and every other 
description of chair for in and out-door use. Mechanical 
chairs and bedsof every Series perambulators, &c. 

(the est assortment in the world), always on hand for 
sale or hire. Agents:—Messrs. Smith, Taylor, and Co., 
Bombay, Batavia, Singapore, aud Samarang; Messrs. F. w 
ate and Co., Calcutta. Sole patentee and mannfacturer, | 

WARD,5 and 6, Leicester-square, W C. Established 99 


ieee . ee 
ALUABLE INFORMATION! GRATIS! 
neatly printed book, 100 pages, TEN THOU SAND | 
COPIES of which are being i issued GRATUITOUSLY, by 
ANATOMICAT. AND PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT 
Barrars.” The Society presents this important work to 
Public gratuitously, for the benefit of those who are 

of from any secret disease, debility, nervousness, loss 
tabi ,dimness of sight, drowsiness, indigestion, irri- 
ty, and general prostration of the system, incapacity 


y, business, or society, AND ESPECIALLY RECOM- 
Miss 1 To Youne MEw. 


PR ad Most valuable to those who feel an interest in the sub- 


ted of, showing sufferers the most certain means 
Tecovering perfect health.” —AMedical Journal. 


wi two stamps to prepay postage, and address Dr. 
Marston, aeantenl Museum, 47, Berners-street, 
ord-street, Londo: 








| digestion, remove giddiness and nervous 
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CUSTOMERS WANTED. 


100,00 —SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ S8TA- 


TIONERY is the BEST = CHEAPEST to 7 obtained, 


8s. d. 
Cream-laid note.. ° 0 per rm. | Cream: laid ofthe 
40 


Thick eo ~ | _ sive envelopes...3 0 pr 1000 
Bordered note ...4 0 * | Large commerci 
Straw paper ...... 26 ww |. envelopes........40 » 
Blue commercial | American 

| eat ee 30 = |_ buff envelopes..3 6 ,, 
Ditto, lettersize.60  ,, | Foolscap paper ...7 0 per rm. 


Sermon paper ...46  ,, ' Commercial pens.1 0 pr gross. 


A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (Sixty Conte. 
tions, priced and numbered) sent free, t her with 
price list, on receipt of fourstamps. NO CHARGE mnie 
for stamping arms crests, iy &c., on either paper or 
envelopes. CARRIAC D on all orders over 20s.— 
SAUNDERS” BROT SERS. gl he Stationers, 
95 and 104, London-wall, London, E.C. 


Bu RGESS’S celebrated Bandoline for fixing 

Ladies’ Hair or Gentlemen’s Whiskers and Mous- 
taches, without drying, not being a liquid as most others. 
In bottles from 1s. to 10s. 6d. Prepared at R. BURGESS’S 
Hair Cutting and Brushing Establishment. Head Washing 
on the approved Ovi-Lavatory system. 


Nos. 14, 15, and 16, Royal Opera Arcade, Charles-street, 
Haymarket, S. W Agents, Birch, Molesworth-street, 
Dublin ; Peagam, King-street, Jersey ; Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Glasgow ; and Ludwig, 33, Charlotten-Strassen, Berlin. 


rEMALe COMPLAINTS. —KEARSLEY’S 
ORIGINAL WIDOW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
are strongly recommended as a safe and valuable Medicine 
in effectually removing obstructions, and relieving all other 
inconveniences to which the female frame is liable, espe- 
cially those which arise from want of exercise and general 
debility of the system. They create an aqpetite, correct in- 

eadache, pains in 
the stomach, shortness of breath, and palpitation of the 
heart. Sold ‘by J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, on, 
price 2s. 9d., or by post for Thirty-six Postage-stamps. 


For Exportation—The above can be obtained through 
British merchants, shippers, and Colonial agents. 


RU PTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
V HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, asoft Bandage being worn round the 
body, while the ne iy pomead rte is cxpplied by the 
Moe-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detect: ,and ma: 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may ke h , and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hip, being 
. nt - the Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadill “4 
vondon. 
Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d — 
Postage 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. wimg - 1s. 8d. 
Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. —Postage 1 


10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to ° JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS, oe, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases AK- 
ESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, S8P SPRAINS. &e. 

The are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 

drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 

Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. a — Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 
formly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the 
“ NATURAL STRENGTHENER OF THE HuMAN STOMACH.” 

NORTON'S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient: are mild in their operation; safe under any cir- 
cumstances ; and thousands of persons can now bear ti- 
mony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1)d., 2s, 9d.,and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ Norton’s Pills,” and do 
not be pe rsuaded to purchase the v: various imitations. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


THs preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
| mankind; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from 
persons in every rank of life, that public — proclaims 
this as one of the most important discoveries of the present 
| age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors. See the name of “ Trromas 
PRovT, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 


T° THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED. 
—CHARLES WATSON, M.D., Fellow and Honorary 
Vice-President of the lmperial African Institute of France, 
Corres. Member of the Medical Societies of Rouen and 
| Peru, &e , and Resident Ain — to the Bedford Dispen- 
sary, 27, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London, continues to 
towne. on receipt of six stamps, “THE GUIDE TO SELF 
CURB,’ 

“Those about entering the Marriage State should peruse 
Dr. Watson’s invaluable little work, as the advice he gives 
on health and disease reflects much credit upon him as a 
sound medical philosopher.” —Critic. 

“The trueG uide to those who desire a speedy and private 
cure.”— University Magazine. 








REV. JOHN COLE’S SERMONS. 
Just published, 12mo, 284 pp., price 4s. 64., 
WENTY-TWO PAROCHIAL SERMONS 
(ineludi ons for a Sick Club), preached at Bridestowe 


and eee 
he Rev. JOHN gina Pn Me A, 


Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 


urate of Sourton, 





mR ae § — LipsTonNE; Exeter: ¥ - Coseneans 
PENCER; Callington : ma 
brid MACMILLAN and Co.; London wna Onfend: J. 
and JAMEs PARKER; and all Sh isopkoctiers 
HE CRITIC of tis a = 4a) contains = 
—The Poetry and Phi of Words, by Kenneth 
Moreney—Nichols' Literary be ’s China 
The to regain Sat Se Se 
- on Juvenile Crime—My the of 
Oudh—Dunlop’s Service with the ee Ressalah— Reve- 
Review of fue Paris =a ‘rchiolowigat 
Ww 
Summaries—The Theatres—And all the Literary and Artis- 


ti f the week. A sunpiee tia clio: Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand, W-C- 

DR. ROWE ON INDIGESTION. 
Just published, the Fifteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
N NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER and 

STOMACH COMPLAT Low Spirits, General 
Debility, and Diseases of Warm Climates. The result of 
thirty yeane? practice. By G. ROBERT ROWE, M.D. 
By the same Author, 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., 
ON SOME of the MORE IMPORTANT DISEASES 
of WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
London: JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just a 2s. 6d.; by post 


6 EAR in HEALTH a ~_7 Danae. 


th Remarks on By 
WILLIAM HARVEY, °F. RG. Surgeon Surgeon to ‘the Nagal Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 


Also, just published, Second, Faition, price 1s., by post, 


ON RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC 
HEADACHE, in connexion with Deafness and Noises in the 


; London: H. ReysHaw, 356, Strand. 


Just published, price One Shilling, post free for 13 stamps, 


(THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Se- 
cure Moral and ess. With practical 
pn on Debility, Nervousness, and nm, re- 


Depressio 
teh Close 8: , Sedentary Intemporance 
it i ip ion. By A PHYSI 


ving, or Dissi| 
nae SHERwoop and Co., Paternoster-row + Mana, 
39, enue ill; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford street; and 
Booksellers. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON — 
STEADS.— HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms eon 

















that cy manea ‘in description 
Weleoe Tree Deal and Japanned, ail 
with Bedding tures complete, as well as every 


description of ) ~t-- Furniture. 


EAL and Son's ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
Designs and Prices of 100 
Bedsteads, as wath Se of 150 different articles of Bedroom 
Furniture, sent free by Post.—Heal and Son, 
ing, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham-court-road, W. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES.—Tuey are THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END. — aoadipan aa Priced Furnishing List 


be had uitous! ies the Tending article > ond by 
free. is list - e | 
various departments ~ at is 


ran to facilitate _ . the pele of 
‘a Oatlens—— 
Fire 


3 et bet et 








BE 


: 


It compeioes 5 Electro-plate— Lamps 
o’Baths—Fenders and Irons—Iron Bedsteads, and 
Bedding—Britania Metal, Co: ie. soe Sees 
Culinary Utensils—Turnery— rushes--M 
and Co. (opening to the Monument), London 
blished a.p. 1700. 


OHO LOOKIN +GLAes MAN te 


af 





Proprie T the 1 attention of the pablie to the 

leering wr a head List of Prices for LOOKING- 

GLASS . yo dk, fitted in carefully manu- 

factured carved and 

Size of Glass. Out Measure of Frame. Price. 

40 by 30in. 51 in. wide by 39in. high from 32. 10s, each. 

46 by 36in. 48 in. wide by 58in.highfrom 52 0s. each 

50 by 40in. 652 in. wide by 60in. high from 6%, 0s. eachi 

53 by 43 in. 55 in. wide by 65in.highfrom 72. 7s. 

56 by 46 in. 59 in. wide by 69in. highfrom 82 8s. 

60 by 48 in. On we ee i aen 101, 9s. 

70 by 50in. 64in. wide by 84 in. from 1227. 0s. each. 
—— 


Mahogany dressing and cheval ioe 
gustan picture frames, &c., at 


Merchants and shippers supplied by cial — 


E:PPS'S COCOA.— Epps, homeopathic chemist, 
London.—1Ib. and 





prod repared fi sec Fence 

Sioa pathic patients, ha’ Je boon pte 

cal pallies, Ge ee be saktl aeetek: 
labelled James Epps, 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


Gussie PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 





| For Qualifications vide “Diplomas” and the “ London 
Medical Directory.” 





As inferior hinds are often substituted. 


sometimes attains the difficult 

; here and there the observa- 

of acute, and the insight search- 
ing, if not profound.” 


“ Let readers take tle, sensible ‘ Rita.’ 
She will tell them a up the ae, ete incidents, but 
she will be found the details of a life, wherein are 
the essentials of a novel.” 


~ Mestacnas cate, pebeteds tedness 
ness of remark are pointes in almost every page, nd 2 cher 


descriptions, which afrest th arrest te sibdetion: chow 
tone and air, and argue that the book has been preceded by 
apo = ta. comeien as quent freshness, and 
now . 
much vigour of style and power of observation.” 
‘ MORNING STAR. 
“ story 


ed. 
On the contrary, there is not a = ‘eae oan page in the book.” 
LEAD 


“One of the best novels yn has yet furnished. 
The interest begins with the very y first. chapter and is sus- 
tained to the last. There is a freshness and truth about the 
characters that evince on the part of the author no ordin: 
ae 1 , and, if we might hazard a conjecture, no unpracti 


RicwarD Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


STREET LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 
Now ready, neatly bound, 7s. 6d., 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Livel, itt nd “ rt] hie in di 
“ Lively, witty, en mor De smartly ic in descrip- 
tion. The book will find many readers eae ruse its 
pages bs pleasure and amusement not unmixed with in- 
rmation 





SUNDAY TIMES. 

“Mr. Sala is an admirable companion, full of fun and 
humour. He dashes off Due North in high glee, and keeps 
his companion all alive with rac racy 8 ketches from the begin- 
ning to the end of the journey. 


PRESS. 
“Mr. Sala is a gentleman not only of Bony wit but of 
considerable intellectual power. His description of Russian 
hotels, Russian villages, &c., are all well done.” 


ECONOMIST. 

“ Mr. Sala is, as he describes himself, of the streets, streety. 
We feel, when we close his notes, that we are, as it were, 
personall _noamennted aco the pewaes, Rang ner Speen 

Squares, ges, pers ives, 

cabbies, wale and serfs. We pene have a life-like pletare mat 
a city which, beyond all others, hides a depth of squalor 
and i ignorance beneath a splendid, highly polished French 


exterior.” 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Majesty. 


Fusmane = Ordinary to Her 
This New Novel, in 2 vols., 12s., will be ready for Publication 
on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
New Burlington-street, 
Sept. 17, 1858. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW STORY, “ TRUST 


AND TRIAL,” from the Danish. 1 vol., with Dlus- 


trations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. 
By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

“We recommend Mr. germs 's book to the world of 
novel readers.” —Athen®um. 
FRAMLEIGH HALL. 

“ An excellent novel.”—Atheneum. 
FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 

THOMSON. 8 vols. (Next week.) 


Hurst and BLacketr, Publishers, 
borough-street. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


ISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 
called Frederick the Great. B: THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and IL., with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 


Will be published on or about the 24th of September. 
CHAPMAN and HAL, 193, Piccadilly. 


By Mrs. 


13, Great Marl- 








Just published_in one thick volume, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


tates FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. By 
JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq Barrister-at-law, 
Madras, Author of “ The Rebellion in Thaia.” 
RICHARDSON BRoTHERS, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


PROFESSOR eet te NEW VOLUME OF 








On Wednesday, 22nd inst., will be published, in feap. Svo, | 


fine paper 5s. cloth gilt; cheap edition, 1s. paper cover, | 
| 


us COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, 
ND OTHER POEMS. By HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGPELLOW. (Author’s Protected Edition.) 
** A pery large number having been already subscribed 
for, it will necessary to order early to ensure copies of 
the First Edition. 


London: W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet- 
street, and Paternoster-row. 
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CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


IMPORTED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 
AMERICAN ACENTS, 
60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
Lh 


1. _ ACT to PROVIDE for the FORMA- 

ag of INCORPORATED JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 

for Manufacturing, ———* Mechanical, or Chemical Pur- 
poses. 8vo, pp. 10, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


2. ACT, MUNICIP AL LOAN FUND, 
of CANADA, as revised by the Commission appointed to 
Revise and Consolidate the Statutes of Canada. 8vo, pp. 19, 


sewed. Toronto, 1s. 

8. ACTS relating to PATENTS for 
USEFUL INVENTIONS in CANADA. 12 Vict. cap. 24, 14 
and 15 Vict. cap. e 16 Vict. cap. 11. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed. 
Toronto. 1858 2s. 6d. 


4. ANSWERS to CIRCULAR on IM- 
MIGRATION, issued by Bureau of Agriculture and Sta- 
tistics, March 18, 1858. Toronto. 1s. 

of fhe 


5. APPENDIX to REPORT 
COMMISSIONERS of CROWN LANDS. Part II. Maps 
of C: Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Gaspé and Bona- 
venture, the Saguenay, the St. Maurice, the Ottawa 
Country, the North Shore of Lake Huron, Canada, Indian 
Territories, and Hudson’s Bay. 12. 16s. 


6. AUCHINLECK.—HISTORY of the 
WAR BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN and the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, during the Years 1812. 1813, and 
1814. By G. AUCHINLECK. Royal 8vo, pp. vii. and 411, 
cloth. Toronto. 1855. 12s. 


7. CANADA at the UIVERSAL EX- 
HIBITION of 1855. Printed by Order of the Legislative 
Assembly. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 463. Toronto. 1856. 9s. 


8. CANADA.—BRIEF OUTLINE of | 
her GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, PRODUCTIONS, CLI- | 
MATE, CAPABILITIES, EDU CATIONAL and MUNI. | 
CIPAL INSTITUTIONS, "ke. “ke. 

Small 8vo, sewed, pp. 24. Toronto. 1857. 1s. 


= tu a at 
9. CANADIAN ALMANACK and RE- | 
POSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for the Year 1858, 
being the Second after Leap Year; containing full and an- | 
thentie Statistical, Astronomical, De »partmental, Ecclesias- 
tical, Educational, Financial, and General Information. The 
astronomical calculations have been made expressly for this 
Publication, at the Provincial Observatory in Toronto. With | 
Map. 8vo, pp.82, cloth. Toronto. 2s. 6d. | 


10. CANADIAN JOURNAL OF IN 
DUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART. Conducted by the Rditing 
Cémmittee of the Canadian Institute. January, 1856, to | 
May, 1858. Nos.1to15. 1/. 17s. 6d. 8vo.; and continued | 
bi-monthly, at 2s. 6d. per Part. 


11. CENSUS of the CANADAS. 1851-2. 
Personal Census, Vol. 1. pp. xliii. and 586. Agricultural 
Produce, Mills, Manufactories, Houses, Schools, Public 
Buildings, Places of Worship, &c., Vol. II. pp. 48 and 474, | | 
ae 8vo, cloth. Quebec. 1853 and 1855. 21s. 


| 
. CHRISTIE.—A HISTORY of the 
nie "PROVINCE of LOWER CANADA, Parliamentary | 
and Political, from the Commencement to ‘the Close of its | 
Existence as a Separate Province. By ROBERT CHRISTIE. 
In 5 vols. 12mo0, pp. 373, 396, 575, 540, 485, cloth. Quebec. | 
1854 36s. | 
18. CONDITION and PROSPECTS of 
CANADA in 1854. As displayed in the Despatches of the 
Right Honourable the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Go- | 
vernor-General of Canada, to Her Majesty" 8 principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 8vo, pp. 83, sewed. 
Quebec. 1855. 3s. 6d. 


14. FRENCH.—INFORMATION for | 
INTENDING arene on the om AWAand OPEONGO 
ROAD, and its VICINITY. By 'T. P. FRENCH. 12mo, pp. | 


36, sewed. Ottawa. 1857. 1s. 6d. | 
15. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF | 
ESS for the Years 1853, 


CANADA. REPORT of PROGR 
Printed by Order of the Legislative 


1856. 
. With Maps. 8vo, pp. 494, sewed. Toronto. 





Published by Authority. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
16. HIND.—ESSAY on the INSECTS | 


and DISEASES INJURIOUS to the WHEAT CROPS. By | 
H. Y. HIND, Esq., M.A. To which was awarded, by the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Statistics, the First Prize. 8vo, | 
pp. 139, cloth. Toronto. 1357. 7s. 6d. | 

17. INDEX to the STATUTES 


in | 


FORCE in UPPER CANADA at the End of the Session of | — 


1854-5. Including a Classification thereof, a Revision of the 
Public General Acts, and an Index to the Statutes not in 
Force. 8vo, pp. vii. and 419, sewed. Toronto. 1856. 14s. 

Ditto, for 1856. S8vo, pp. xiv. and 506, 
sewed. Toronto. 1857. 16s. 

18. JOURNAL and TRANSACTIONS 
of the BOARD of AGRICULTURE of UPPER CANADA. 
Vol. L 1855. 8vo, pp. 667, cloth. Toronto. 1856. 

19, LILLIE.—CANADA : Physical, Eco- 

By A. LILLIE, D. ‘ With Maps. 
12mo, pp. 295, half-bound. Toronto. 1855. 8s. 6d. 

20. MAP of the NORTH- WEST PART 
of ganepa, INDIAN TERRITORIES, and HUDSON’S 


, BAY. mptiee and Drawn by THOMAS DEV INE, Pro- 
vincial Tan wigg and Draftsman, by order of Hon. 


for its Future Prosperity. 
| SON, A.M. 





goceee Caucheon, Commissioner of Crown Lands, Crown 
Lands Department, Toronto. March, 1857. 4 Sheets. 1s. 4d. 


21. MORRIS—NOVA BRIT ‘4 
or, British North America: its Extent ture. 
ture. By ALEXANDER MORRIS. AML Butts 
Request of the Mercantile Library aieodakicn 
8vo, pp. 67,sewed. Montreal. 1858. 


22. REPORT.—ANNUAL REPORT at 
the MINISTER of AGRICULTURE for 1856, Royal 
sewed, pp.7. Toronto. 1s 


23. REPORT.—ANNUAL nivonet q 
the NORMAL, MODEL, GRAMMAR, and CO ee 
SCHOOLS in UPPE R CANADA, for the Year 1954, 
= A ape ded x be ieaidanive teak of Ed E 

rin y order of the slative Assembly, : 
sewed, pp. 206. Toronto. 1857. 6s. : Beye o, 


24. REPORT of the SPECIAL COM. 


MISSIONERS, appointed on the 8th of September, 
to investigate Indian Affairs in Canada. 8ro, pp. 293, Senet 
Toronto. 1858. 6s, 


25. REPORT on thé STATE of the 
MILITIA of the PROVINCE. 8vo, pp. 67, sewed. Torontg 


1857. 2s. 6d. 
26. RETURN to an ADDRESS of ths, 
vs, Leasea or % 


HONOURABLE LEAs ASSEMBLY, dated igth 
March, 1857, requiring copies of any Charters, 
other Documents, under which the Honourable Hudson's — 
Bay Company claim title to the Hudson's Bay Territory, op — 
any Maps relating thereto in the possession of the e Govera. 
ment. 8vo, pp.75, sewed. Toronto. 1857. 8s. 


. ROGER.—The RISE of CANAD 

BARBARISM to WE ALTH and CIVILIZATION, 
CHARLES ROGER, Quebec. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 412, 
Quebec. 1856. 9s. 


28. SMITH.—CANADA : Past, Presen 
and Future. Being an Historical, Geogra hical, ae ical, 
aud Statistical Account of Canada West. By W 
Containing Ten County Maps, and One Geol ie of fe 
Province, compiled expressly for the work. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Vol. 1. cxxiv. and 474; Vol. LI. 544, cloth. Toronto, 2is, 


29. STATUTES.—TABLE of the PRO. 
VINCIAL STATUTES and ORDINANCES in F ae 
which have been in Force, in LOWER CANADA, ja : 
Chronological order, with a continuation of the Index to 
Statutes in Force, &c., to the end of the Session of 
By order of the ‘Assembly. Royal 8vo, sewed, -pp. 
Toronto. 1857. 8s. u 


30. STATUTES of the PROVINCE of 
CANAD. \, passed in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Years 
| the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the 
Session of the Fifteenth Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Svo, sewed, Quebec. 1855, fig 


Ditto, passed in the Seventeenth -an 
Eighteenth Years of the Reign of Queen Victoria, 5! 
the Second Session of the Sixteenth Parliament of | 
Britain, Svo, pp. xxvi. and 505, and vi. Quebec. 1854 


Ditto, passed in the Nineteenth and” 
Twentieth Years of the Reign of Queen Victoria, and 
| the Second Session of the 5th of February, 1856. pp. 
and xiv. 8vo, sewed. Toronto. 1856. 18s. 


Ditto, passed in the Twentieth Yor 
the Reign of Queen Victoria, and in the Third 
the Fifth Parliame nt of Canada. Svo, pp. 922 and ix. 
Toronto, 1857. 21s. 


31. TABLES of the TRADE and NAVE” 
GATION of the PROVINCE of CANADA for the Yer 
1855. e ompiled from Official Returns. Svo, pp. 278, sewed. 
Toronto. 1856. 10s. 


32. TABLES of the TRADE and NAVE «9 
| GATION of the PR@VINCE of CANADA for the : 
1857. Compiled from Official Returns. 8vo, pp. 261, 

Toronto. 1858. 18s. 

83. WILLIAMSON. — The INLAND 
SEAS of NORTH AMERICA; and the Natural and Tt 
dustrial Productions of Canada. With the real Fow 
By the Rev. JAMES W 
; Post 8vo, pp. 78, sewed. Kingston. 
ls. 6d, ¥ 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO’S LATE PUBLIGE 
TIONS. 


In feap. Svo, price 2s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED. By ALBANY 
FONBLANQUE, jun., Esq., of the Middle Templa 
Barrister-at-Law. 

In this compact volume we are told everything we can, 
possibly want to know respecting the Sovereign, ’ 
and Cabinet, the Parliament, the Army and_Na' 
Church, the Bench, the Courts of Law and Police— 
Institutions, in fact, formed in the course of 
welfare and security ‘of the people of Great B - 

WE ARE GOVERNED” is a book that will be f 
interesting and useful with even that popular one, LORD 
LEONARDS’ HANDY BooK. 

London : GRorGE RouTLEDGE and Co., Poviogtonae 


Just published, 


BELL & MARTIN: an American Tale of I d 
. By D. S. ARTHUR, Author of “ The Maiden.” 
“The Wife,” “Lhe Mother,” &c. Uniform with “ The 
Time Coming. ” Foolscap 8vo, illuminated boards, price 
THE GOOD TIME COMING. By 7.8 
ARTHU R, Author of “The Maiden,” ts 
“The Mother,” &c. Price 1s., illuminated boards ; 2s. 
“This is a good and useful story .. the moral is 
brought out; and, in spite of the style, deserves to pad. 
—Athen®um. t 
Hopson and Son, 22, Portugal-street, wo. London. * , 
T° T OU RISTS. —Buacx’ s GuIDE Booxs vs and 
TRAVELLING Maps—Last Editions—will be found ® 
contain all the most recent and useful information ‘fi 
travelling in this country. 
London: SmiTH and Soy, 133, Strand, and sold bya® 


Booksellers. i 
a 





LONDON: Printed and published by Frederick Guest Tomlins at “ The Leader” Office, No. 352 Strand, in the County of Middleses.—September 18, 1858. 
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